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Editor's Note 


la historic signing of the Declaration of Principles between Israel and the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) on September 13, 1993, has provided 
hope that the Middle East's most intractable problem since 1948—the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict —finally is amenable to resolution. By agreeing to recognize 
and negotiate with the PLO, Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin's government effec- 
tively transformed the nature of this conflict: no longer does Israel contest the 
Arab view that the Palestinian Arabs are a distinct people with legitimate 
grievances; on the contrary, Israel has accepted to cooperate with the PLO as 
representative of the Palestinians, as well as with Arab states and the international 
community, on measures that will redress at least some Palestinian grievances. 
For this reason the Declaration of Principles is an enormous first step on the road 
to a genuine Arab-Israeli rapprochement. Few Arabs or Israelis would have 
predicted such a step possible before September 1993; for the many who yearn for 
peace, this unexpected development has elicited a widespread feeling of opti- 
mism. Despite this more hopeful mood, however, most Arabs and Israelis 
recognize that the road ahead is uncharted, as full of pitfalls as it is of promise. 

The Declaration of Principles is not a peace agreement, but rather an agreed 
framework for negotiating over a five-year period a virtual myriad of issues on 
which Israelis and Palestinians have differing—sometimes diametrically op- 
posed— perspectives. Maintaining goodwill and skilled diplomacy on both sides 
obviously is essential for progress in the negotiations. The success of this process, 
however, ultimately wil depend on the careful construction of intertwined 
political, economic, and social arrangements that inspire popular acceptance. This 
is a formidable task, and one that is made more difficult by the existence of various 
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opponents—including some Israelis, some Palestinians, and some other Arabs— 
who would like to derail the process initiated by the September agreement. 
Some of the important economic and political problems that need to be 
addressed in tandem with peace negotiations are examined in the lead article of 
this issue of the journal. Sara Roy assesses the situation in the Gaza Strip, the 
territory, along with the West Bank town of Jericho, that is the primary focus of 
the Declaration of Principles accord. Roy's analysis stresses the cumulative 
impact of 25 years of Israeli occupation policies, the six years of the intifada, and 
the closure of the past year. She argues that Israel's intention is to maintain 
Gaza's dependence on the Israeli economy. Roy's description of the current plight 
of an overwhelming majority of Gazan families—unemployment, dependence on 
UN welfare, malnutrition—highlights the scope and urgency of problems that 
must be tackled if Palestinian self-government is to be meaningful and successful. 
In our next article, Philip Mattar reminds us that a sense of participating in 
the political process may be as important as adequate resources to fund the 
self-sustaining economic development that Gaza requires. Mattar evaluates the 
decision-making style of PLO chairman Yasir Arafat and other PLO leaders 
during the Persian Gulf crisis of 1990-91, and the effects of the decisions taken on 
the Palestinians in the gulf and the occupied territories. Mattar's analysis and 
conclusions raise valid questions about the possible pattern of PLO administration 
once it assumes responsibility for the transition to self-rule in Gaza and Jericho. 
Although the Israeli-PLO agreement has enhanced the prospects of Israel 
concluding bilateral peace accords with its Arab neighbors of Jordan, Lebanon, 
and Syria, the likelihood that various economic or political factors might stall 
progress toward comprehensive peace remains real. With respect to Syria, for 
example, Fred Lawson demonstrates how economic changes since the late 1980s 
have affected President Hafiz al-Asad's foreign policy options. The restructuring 
of Syria's economy has created a class of private entrepreneurs who have a vested 
interest in peace. Nevertheless, the regime's success in maintaining economic ties 
with its former patrons in Eastern Europe and Asia actually has provided Asad 
with more, rather than less, political flexibility. Thus, in the absence of an Israeli 
commitment to withdraw completely from the occupied Golan Heights—a Syrian 
sine qua non—Lawson concludes that Asad probably will remain unenthusiastic 
about negotiations and continue to develop a credible, deterrent military force. 
Economic restructuring is taking place not only in Syria, but also has been in 
progress in Israel. Emma Murphy examines the impediments to restructuring in 
Israel, where a powerful labor organization, a powerful government bureaucracy, 
and a private sector that benefits from the government's tendency to bailout 
failing enterprises resist privatization efforts that effectively would reduce their 
own wealth and political influence. Murphy's conclusion, that economic liberal- 
ization in Israel largely has been a failure, raises important questions about the 
prospects for free trade if a comprehensive peace agreement between Israel and 
the Arab countries is negotiated. 
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Our final article moves beyond Arab-Israeli issues to examine aspects of the 
domestic political process in Iran. While many of the diverse consequences of 
Iran's 1979 revolution have elicited contentious debate throughout the Middle 
East, the regularity of parliamentary elections is one aspect that impresses 
popular opinion in the region, given the dearth of governments that permit any 
form of citizen participation. Farzin Sarabi analyzes the significance of Iran's 
parliamentary elections by examining the candidate selection process during the 
1992 elections. He assesses the goals and campaign methods of the two main 
political factions and the subsequent record of the assembly that was elected. 

We are also pleased to include in this issue the compelling banquet address 
presented by Giandomenico Picco at the 47th Annual Conference of the Middle 
East Institute in September. Picco, former assistant secretary-general for political 
affairs at the United Nations, recounts his diplomatic and personal experiences in 
the Middle East, including his successful negotiations that led to the release of 
Western hostages who were held for several years in Lebanon. 

This issue of the journal is the last on which Elisa Coghlan, our editorial 
assistant for the past year, has worked. Elisa first came to the journal as an intern 
while still an undergraduate at George Washington University. Her job as editorial 
assistant has been a many-faceted one, ranging from tracking manuscripts to 
preparing the chronology to designing promotional materials. The entire staff will 
miss her courteous efficiency but we all wish her well as she begins a new chapter 
undertaking graduate study in journalistic design. 

We are happy to welcome Sarah Bright, a 1992 graduate of the University of 
Toronto, as our new editorial assistant. As an intern during the fall, Sarah helped 
put together this issue, along with fellow interns Amy Schmidt, George Washing- 
ton University, class of 1994, and Susan Wack, Mary Washington College, class 
of 1994, and our loyal volunteer, Nancy Wood. 

Eric Hooglund 
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SEPARATION OR INTEGRATION: 
CLOSURE AND THE ECONOMIC 
FUTURE OF THE GAZA STRIP 
REVISITED 


Sara Roy 


Ta much hailed September 1993 agreement between Israel and the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) calls for a form of self-rule in the Gaza Strip and 
Jericho as a possible first step to a resolution of the Palestinian-Israeli conflict. 
The plan has generated a great deal of excitement, particularly since it has the 
official support of both sides. Those Israelis who support the initiative are 
tantalized by the prospect of a real peace while their Palestinian counterparts hope 
for the creation of a sovereign state. 

Yet, the Gaza-Jericho plan comes at a time, perhaps not surprisingly, of 
unprecedented and rapid economic, social, political, and institutional disintegra- 
tion in the Gaza Strip. Gaza's societal debilitation is due, in large part, to Israel's 
repressive occupation and, most recently, to a prolonged economic closure of the 
occupied territories that began in March 1993. The closure has brought an already 
weakened Palestinian economy to the point of almost total collapse. The provision 
of basic relief, long restricted to a small minority of people in the West Bank and 
Gaza, is now the concern of a growing majority. Production has given way to 
survival, unity to fragmentation. Conditions are most acute and most dangerous in 
the more bereft Gaza Strip, where malnourishment, unemployment, and violence 
have become characteristic features of daily life. 

The rapid deterioration on the ground brings into stark relief the extreme 
disparity between the political pact secretly agreed to in Oslo and its actual 
implementation. The agreement may contain the possibility for change but it did 
not emerge in response to, nor was it informed by, the abysmal reality of life on 
the ground. Only time will determine whether this difference can be bridged. 


pu 
Sara Roy is a visiting scholar at the Center for Middle Eastern Studies, Harvard University, and 
author of a forthcoming book on the Gaza Strip. 
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Furthermore, and perhaps most important, despite Israeli proposals calling for 
Palestinian autonomy in the Gaza Strip, an old idea reconstituted by the Israeli 
government in the Gaza-Jericho plan, recent Israeli measures and policy changes 
in the occupied territories seem inconsistent with a commitment to real self-rule 
and, by extension, to any form of political sovereignty. These measures and 
policy changes clearly promote the greater integration of the Israeli and Palestin- 
jan economies and the deepening dependence of the latter on the former. In fact, 
the Israeli conception of autonomy in the occupied territories contains very 
specific economic arrangements that clearly preclude the establishment of an 
independent Palestinian economy or any radical alteration of its structure. 

This article argues that through the current prolonged closure of the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip and a variety of new economic measures designed to mitigate 
the effects of a decaying economy, the Israeli government has not attempted to 
institutionalize a separation of the occupied territories and Israel as is commonly 
thought, but has pursued a restructured form of integration. The clearest example 
of this is found in the Gaza Strip, where new integrative ties are in the process of 
being established. 

The 1993 closure and the policy changes surrounding it must be understood 
not only in terms of their economic impact in the short and medium term but as 
possible indicators of Israel's political intentions in the long term. These inten- 
tions have little, if anything, to do with an independent Palestinian state and 
everything to do with insuring Israeli state control over Palestinian land and 
water, which greater integration secures. Moreover, by allowing Israel to extri- 
cate itself from Gaza on terms that do not challenge Israeli control of land, water, 
and settlements there or force Israel to deal with the issue of Palestinian 
sovereignty, the Gaza-Jericho plan provides a protective guise for me deepened 
integration the state is pursuing. 


THE MARCH CLOSURE: ITS ECONOMIC IMPACT 


On March 30, 1993, in response to some of the highest levels of Arab-Jewish 
violence since the intifada began in December 1987, the Israeli government sealed 
off the West Bank and Gaza Strip, barring 130,000 Palestinians from their jobs 
inside Israel. While closures are not new in the occupied territories, none have 
lasted as long as this particular one and none have imposed the same degree of 
hardship. The economic damage incurred by the Palestinian economy since 
March 1993 has no precedent under Israeli occupation: For the first time there is 
a large and growing segment of people in the occupied territories who are 
permanently unemployed, and a structural shift in the economy from one based on 
cash to one based on credit. i 

In order to understand the closure’s effect, it is first necessary to understand 
the context in which it occurred and of which it is a part. This context was 
established long before March 1993 and is the primary reason for the devastating 
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impact of the closure itself. In this sense the closure accelerated rather than 
initiated the current crisis, especially in Gaza. Between December 1987 and 
January 1991, the Palestinian economy came under considerable pressure as a 
result of measures imposed by the Israeli government and the Palestinian Unified 
National Command in response to the uprising. In that period the per capita gross 
national product (GNP) of the West Bank and Gaza Strip fell by 30-35 percent.! 
The fall in GNP resulted from a serious decline in the value of output across 
sectors, a pronounced fall in trading levels between the occupied territories and 
Israel, a loss of jobs in the Israeli market, and a precipitous decline in the level of 
remittances.? In particular, for Gaza, where restrictions on the movement of 
workers were far greater than in the West Bank, the number of Gazans working 
in Israel declined from 80,000 before the intifada to 56,000, or just under one-half 
Gaza's total labor force of 120,000 just prior to the 1991 Persian Gulf War.? The 
income earned by those laborers accounted for 40 percent of GNP and 70 percent 
of gross domestic product (GDP).4 The loss of income from work inside Israel was 
dramatic, representing almost $300 million. Moreover, net real income in the 
Gaza Strip was estimated to have dropped by 40 to 50 percent from pre-intifada 
levels. By early 1991, Palestinians had already suffered a serious drop in private 
income that produced changes in patterns of consumption, savings, and invest- 
ment. 

The crisis in the gulf had a devastating impact on economic conditions. The 
loss of remittance income from Palestinians living in that area, and the termination 
of direct aid from Kuwait and Saudi Arabia especially, dealt the Palestinian 
economy its most serious blow, especially when combined with the continued loss 
of work in Israel. In 1989, total remittances emanating from the gulf equaled at 
least $170 million while direct aid amounted to $140 million.6 By April 1991, the 
loss of remittances and other direct aid, in addition to the loss of exports, already 
amounted to $350 million.” Direct aid from the gulf states to the PLO amounting 
to $480 million was also terminated, monies that were in part sent to the occupied 
territories. The PLO also lost an additional $62.5 million in PLO taxes and 
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l. Interviews with Palestinian economists, Economic Development Group, Jerusalem and 
Gaza Strip, fall 1990 and summer 1992. 

2. Sara Roy, ‘‘The Political Economy of Despair: Changing Political and Economic Realities 
in the Gaza Strip," Journal of Palestine Studies 20, no. 3 (Spring 1991), p. 61. 

3.. United Nations Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA), ‘‘The Continuing Emergency in the 
Occupied Territory and Lebanon and Structural Socio-Economic Problems,’’ Vienna, March 1993, pp. 
2-3. 

4. Ibid., p. 3. 

5. In 1990, the GNP of the Gaza Strip was estimated at $700 million. Mahmoud Okasha, ‘““The 
Present Situation in the Occupied Palestinian Territory,” United Nations Seminar on Assistance to the 
Palestinian People, United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), 
Paris, April 26-29, 1993, p. 1. 

6. See Bishara A. Bahbah, ‘“The Economic Consequences on Palestinians,” in The Palestin- 
ians and the War in the Gulf (Washington, DC: Center for Policy Analysis on Palestine, 1991), pp. 18 
and 21. 

7. Ibid., pp. 17-20; and interview with field development and planning officer, Department of 
Development and Planning, UNRWA, Gaza Strip, May 1991. 
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donations from Palestinians living in Kuwait and other Arab countries.8 The 
termination of Saudi assistance was especially significant because Saudi Arabia's 
contributions to the PLO had equaled 10 percent of the occupied territories' 
GDP.? The rapid erosion of PLO revenue has had a devastating impact on local 
institutions in particular, and has resulted in their breakdown and closure across 
several sectors. 

The steady sealing of the Israeli market to Arab labor, especially since the 
start of the gulf crisis, proved most damaging for the Gaza economy given its 
inordinate dependence on employment inside Israel. Within a few months of the 
gulf war, the number of Gazans working in Israel fell from 56,000 to 25,000, a loss 
of 31,000 jobs that could not be replaced domestically. Within one year of the war, 
the number of Gazans working in Israel had risen only to 30,000.!° The impact of 
this loss was severe, particularly in light of the 10,000 males who exit the school 
system and enter the job market in Gaza each year. Unemployment rose to 40 
percent, personal income plunged, and savings were virtually extinguished. 
Indeed, dependence on Israel deepened when external resources from the gulf 
states and the PLO ended. 

A critical factor affecting local economic conditions in Gaza during this 
period was a series of closures and curfews imposed by the authorities that 
restricted the movement of people and goods. In May-July 1992, for example, the 
Gaza Strip was.closed for five weeks. The United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency (UNRWA) estimated that losses from wages alone reached $500,000 per 
day between 24 May and 5 July, when workers were allowed to return to Israe].!! 
Furthermore, during this time farmers were unable to sell their vegetables in the 
West Bank, an important market for Gaza, and the resulting surplus caused a 
precipitous fall in local vegetable prices. Additional restrictions on the export of 
Gazan produce to Israel were announced by the Ministry of Agriculture, although 
Israeli farmers had unlimited access to Gazan markets.!2 Commercial strikes 


ai 

8. Bahbah, “Economic Consequences,” pp. 20-1; and interview with field development and 
planning officer, Department of Development and Planning, UNRWA, Gaza Strip, May 1991. Also see 
al-Tali'a, April 19, 1991. 

9. Interview with field development and planning officer, Department of Development and 
Planning, UNRWA, Gaza Strip, May 1991. Also see, Sara Roy, ''Gaza: New Dynamics of Civic 
Disintegration,” Journal of Palestine Studies 22, no, 4 (Summer 1993), p. 21. 

10. UNRWA, ''Continuing Emergency," p. 3. 

11. Ibid., p. 3. As of July 4, 1992, work permits were only issued to Gazan men aged 20 years 
or more. Previously, the minimum age was 16 years. 

12. “No Gaza Produce to be Sold in Israel," Jerusalem Post, July 22, 1992; and ‘‘Israeli 
Competition Destroys the Potato Season in Gaza," al-Nahar, September 12, 1992. Furthermore, 
according to reports in the Israeli press, ‘collaborators from Gaza receive special permits to transfer 
agricultural produce across the Green Line, despite the fact that this was a crime," in Israel. The 
Israeli government, working through collaborators, imported vegetables from Gaza as a way of 
regulating the price of vegetables in Israel, and as a way of bringing down Israel's consumer price 
index. See Ronal Fisher, ‘‘The Government Caused the Israeli Negative Index by Flooding the Market 
with Vegetables from the Gaza Strip," Hadashot, June 19, 1992; and Ronal Fisher, “A Senior 
Government Source Confirms: Gazans Received Special Permits to Transfer Vegetables," Hadashot, 
June 22, 1992. 
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called two to three times per month by Palestinians, moreover, aggravated an 
increasingly desperate situation. 

One indicator of the economic changes taking place in the occupied territories 
during the post-gulf war period was the number of families who required food 
assistance in order to avoid absolute hunger. By June 1991, UNRWA was feeding 
an unprecedented 120,000 refugee and non-refugee families in the Gaza Strip— 
almost the entire population—and 165,000 families in the West Bank. During 1992, 
UNRWA distributed an additional 430,000 family food parcels in Gaza and 
119,000 in the West Bank to communities with emergent need.!? 

The degeneration of economic conditions took a dramatic turn for the worse 
in the fall of 1992 under the newly installed Labor-led government of Yitzhak 
Rabin. The security situation, after a period of uncertain improvement, began to 
deteriorate rapidly in September. Between December 1992 and March 1993, 57 
Palestinians, among them 17 children under the age of 16 years, were killed in 
Gaza by the Israeli army, and 400 children were shot with live ammunition.!4 
Closures were imposed on the Gaza Strip for three days in September, for 
nineteen days in December—ten of those days Israel also imposed a curfew after 
the deportation to Lebanon of 415 alleged Palestinian members of the Islamic 
Resistance Movement (HAMAS)—and for six days in early March. For Decem- 
ber alone, UNRWA estimated that Gazans working in Israel lost income amount- 
ing to at least $13 million, while those with jobs in Gaza (including those in the 
transportation sector) lost a total of $8 million. Agricultural export losses incurred 
an additional $3 million, bringing total losses for the month of December alone to 
$24 million.!5 

In late fall 1992, UNRWA in Gaza advertised eight jobs for garbage collectors 
and received 11,655 applications, a number one and one-half times Gaza's 
industrial work force and close to 10 percent of its total labor force.!6 In January 
1993, hunger was clearly a growing problem in the Gaza Strip, especially among 
children. UNRWA teachers reported that more and more of their students were 
eating only one meal per day, a meal that typically consisted of bread and spices 
only." Doctors similarly reported treating more illnesses related to malnourish- 
ment among young children than at any time since 1967. Hence, economic 
conditions in Gaza prior to the imposition of the closure already had resulted in a 
situation of extreme urgency. 

The closure has separated the occupied territories into four distinct and 
relatively isolated areas: the north West Bank, the south West Bank, East 
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Jerusalem, and the Gaza Strip. At least 56 military roadblocks were established 
along the ‘‘green line" —27 in Gaza, and 29 in the West Bank.!8 Besides being cut 
off from each other, all four regions of the occupied territories are cut off from 
Israel as well. Residents require special Israeli civil administration permits to 
leave one area for another. The geographic segmentation of the territories coupled 
with severe prohibitions on entry into Israel have proved ruinous for the 
Palestinian economy, with the labor force enduring the greatest damage. Prior to 
the closure, 30,000 Gazans—25 percent of the total labor force—were commuting 
to work in Israel. The income generated by these workers accounted for 50 
percent of Gaza's GNP.19 

Prior to the Rabin government's decision to allow some workers back into 
Israel in May 1993, Gaza faced an “‘unnatural slow-onset disaster likely to spiral 
out of control, possibly resulting in the total disruption of people's lives.’’2° By 
mid-May 1993, 26,000 construction and agriculture workers from the Gaza Strip 
and West Bank combined received permits from the Israeli authorities, but only 
15,500 actually worked, a drop of 88 percent in two months.?! Toward the end of 
July, 17,000 Gazans (up from 15,000 a month before), or 14 percent of Gaza's total 
labor force, and around 25,000 West Bankers, 12.5 percent of the total West Bank 
labor force (31 percent of the total preclosure work force), had received work 
permits and were entering Israel on a daily basis; illegal workers, whose numbers 
are unknown, were also entering Israel with the cooperation of Israeli employ- 
ers.2 In September, there were 20,000 Gazans working in Israel. Unemployment 
stood at 55 percent in Gaza and between 35-45 percent in the West Bank. 
Underemployment, furthermore, is prevalent among adult men in Gaza.?? Despite 
the reduction in the number of Gazan laborers entering Israel, work inside Israel 
remained Gaza's single most important source of income. The United Nations 
estimated that in order to reduce unemployment in Gaza by just one-half would 
require at least $500 million in sustainable investment.?4 
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Barring workers from jobs in Israel created a new cadre of permanently 
unemployed people and resulted in an absolute loss of income to their families at 
a time when personal savings and other residual resources had been virtually 
depleted. According to UNRWA, in the first two months of the closure, the West 
Bank was losing $2 million per day in wages alone and the Gaza Strip $750,000. 
Monthly, this equals $50 million and $19 million respectively, or the equivalent of 
what UNRWA spends in wages in the West Bank in one year and in Gaza in eight 
months. The loss of wage income and the accompanying decline in disposable 
income resulted in a significant loss of purchasing power and local demand for 
consumer and processed products. The Gaza Strip, which lost more than two 
working months out of the first five months of 1993, experienced a major drop in 
food purchases, a dramatic fall in the volume of consumption within a very short 
period of time, and extremely significant changes in food consumption patterns. 
Overall food purchases, except for essential commodities, declined by 50 to 70 
percent and sales of red meat by 70 to 90 percent.?5 

One month into the closure, UNRWA was planning four emergency food 
distributions in the Gaza Strip, one every two months, for 90,000 refugee families 
and 30,000 non-refugee families for a total of 480,000 family rations.26 One 
emergency distribution was carried out in the West Bank for 39,000 households 
with the possibility of three more distributions to 50,000 households should the 
closure be prolonged.?” Requests from refugees and non-refugees alike for food, 
cash aid, and employment exceeded the agency's capacity to provide them. The 
director of UNRWA in Gaza reported that the community was, in a forceful 
manner never seen before, demanding the reinstatement of the General Ration 
Program (GRP), which was originally designed to provide food assistance on a 
regular basis. Abolished in part because of expense, the GRP was replaced by 
another emergency food program that assisted specific camps and localities under 
prolonged curfews and closures. 

In addition to ad hoc food distributions, UNRWA also provided basic food 
rations, clothing, and economic support to 90,000 refugees who were registered as 
special hardship cases in the West Bank and Gaza.?8 In June, moreover, the civil 
administration reported that of the 10,000 families it was supporting with monthly 
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food rations and cash assistance, 800 families were newly impoverished since the 
beginning of the closure.?? 

Three months into the closure, the diet of many Palestinian families, 
especially those in the refugee camps, consisted of bread, lentils, and rice. 
According to vegetable merchants, people who came to the market mostly bought 
only a tiny proportion of what would have been a normal purchase before the 
closure. Under such conditions, a prolonged closure is having a deleterious 
impact on health conditions, particularly among children under three who, as a 
result of malnutrition, face the risk of growth-retardation and death.?? By May, 
less than two months into the closure, 250 families—1,500 people—in the Qarara 
village area of the Gaza Strip could no longer provide food for themselves and had 
to rely entirely on communal aid. Representing 15 percent of the total population 
of the area, these families had been wholly dependent upon family members 
working in Israel.?! 

Although some workers have been allowed to return to work and economic 
activity has increased relatively speaking, monthly losses remain high. In July 
1993, the Gaza economy suffered a loss of $8.1 million, and in November 1993 
Josses equaled $6.3 million.?? At best, the rate of economic deterioration has 
slowed. Ezra Sadan, former director general of the Israeli Finance Ministry and 
advisor to the government on economic policy in the occupied territories, stated 
that ''severance of the economies means immediate poverty for them [the 
Palestinians], deep poverty, no hope for development.’’33 Sadan predicted that a 
closure would result in a 50 percent drop in Gaza's per capita GNP, from $1,200 
to $600, a level found among the poorest nations of the Third World.34 

The loss of purchasing power brought about dramatic declines in the 
production of manufactured goods for local markets. Ás a result, local wage rates 
have fallen—by as much as 30 percent in some sectors?5—and domestic employ- 
ment has diminished. In the first two months of the closure, the primary, if not 
only, sources of purchasing power in the Gaza Strip were the monthly: salaries of 
UNRWA and civil administration employees. That is, the largest sector providing 
income within the local economy was the public sector. These salaries amounted 
to $5 million per month, a small sum when compared to a monthly loss of $19 
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million.36 Given future restrictions on the number of workers allowed into Israel, 
the public sector will remain a primary source of income for the local economy. 

Blanket export restrictions imposed at the time of the closure created 
agricultural surpluses local markets could not possibly absorb. The elimination of 
export markets combined with declining purchasing power caused food prices to 
plummet between 50 and 90 percent. In the Gaza Strip, northern West Bank, and 
Jordan Valley, the prices of fruit and vegetables fell by 70 to 90 percent.?? Within 
two weeks of the closure, the price of Gaza tomatoes, for example, had dropped 
by 65 percent, cucumbers by 81 percent, and squash by 91 percent.3* Israeli 
imported foodstuffs, however, doubled in price due to higher transportation costs. 
That purchasing power remained very weak at a time when food prices had 
plunged and surplus food stocks increased underlines the extremity of the 
situation. Moreover, the unprecedented loss of export markets in Israel, the West 
Bank, and overseas undoubtedly will affect the structure of local production, 
especially in Gaza, since many production processes require a minimum market 
size if they are to achieve economies of scale required to operate with a modicum 
of profit.*? Consequently, a growing number of retail and wholesale establish- 
ments can be expected to go out of business. | 

Gaza's smaller subcontractors working for the Israeli textile industry re- 
ported a complete halt in production because the closure prevented them from 
purchasing raw materials inside Israel. Gaza merchants reported incidents of price 
gouging by Israeli buyers seeking to take advantage of the restricted access to 
Israel and increased economic hardship of the closure to force Gaza subcontrac- 
tors to sell at prices below those for which they had originally contracted. Those 
larger subcontractors who were not affected by the closure became the object of 
daily tax raids conducted by Israeli officials at Erez, on the Gaza-Israel border, 
where subcontractors exchange goods with their Israeli buyers. 

After wages earned in Israel, citrus production is the most important source 
of income for the Gaza Strip. By the end of May, the peaking citrus sector was in 
crisis because of official measures that resulted in serious shipping delays. 
Specifically, the civil administration issued export permits to Jordan valid for one 
week only. Long security checks at the Allenby Bridge on the West Bank-Jordan 
border exceeded the length of the permit. Trucks carrying Gaza produce, 
therefore, were caught in the West Bank with expired permits, which prevented 
them from crossing. Consequently, there were not enough trucks available to 
transport all citrus exports. In fact, the number of trucks available to Gaza 
producers on a daily basis fell from 100 to 25. The largest packing house in Gaza 
was crating 15,000 cartons of oranges per day, but had only enough trucks to ship 
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4,200 cartons. Once packed, these oranges remain of export quality for only five 
days.49 

At the end of May, there were 100 West Bank and Gaza trucks—25 percent 
of the entire fleet normally allowed to cross the bridge—being detained by the 
Israeli authorities. As a result, between 25,000 and 30,000 tons of Valencia 
oranges, Gaza’s main cash crop, remained unpicked and left to rot —close to four 
times the normal amount left on trees during May. Farmers reported that between 
the closure and the delays in shipping, the price paid for Valencia oranges dropped 
from $140 per ton in May 1992 to $80 per ton in May 1993, a decline of 43 percent. 
Producers of lower quality oranges used in Israeli juice factories were paid 50 
percent less in 1993 ($55 per ton) than in 1992 ($110 per ton), while exporters, 
faced with spiraling shipping costs, reported a drop of 8 percent in the price of 
their oranges in Amman markets.*! Vegetable farmers in Gaza also experienced 
major price decreases. Between 1992 and 1993, the price of 15 kilos of tomatoes 
fell from NIS 10 ($3.70) to NIS 1 (.37). Yet, in order to break even, tomato farmers 
must earn NIS 8 ($3.00). With massive debt and lack of capital, farmers are 
unlikely to plant next season. 

The precipitous loss in income coupled with eroding savings, rising unem- 
ployment, and declining wage rates has produced an acute shortage of cash. This 
in turn has resulted in a pattern of asset liquidation and a partial return to a barter 
economy that is most pronounced in the Gaza Strip. Jewelers in Gaza reported 
that within the first month of the closure, the resale of gold jewelry, an important 
source of savings, increased from three or four sales per month to as many as five 
and six transactions per day. Television sets, radios, VCRs, and other appliances, 
in addition to secondhand cars, were also being sold on a wide scale in order to 
generate cash.43 

Cash is needed not only to buy food but to pay electricity and water bills. 
Increasingly, people are unable to pay for essential services. The Jabalya 
municipality in Gaza estimates that as a result of the closure 60 percent of the 
population are now unable to make utility payments. In response, the Israeli 
authorities are employing various coercive means to insure payment, including 
military night raids on households in arrears. For those individuals owing more 
than NIS 400 ($148), identity cards are routinely confiscated. Failure to pay a bill 
that results in the confiscation of an identity card now constitutes a security 
offense. Many people, fearing intimidation by the military, are liquidating what 
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little savings they held in reserve in order to pay municipal, utility, and tax bills. 
Payment of bills and taxes has long been a requirement for Gazans wishing to 
obtain a magnetic identity card, itself a requirement for work in Israel. Since the 
closure, however, the magnetic ID card is also required to qualify for the job 
creation programs established by the civil administration inside Gaza. 

The conversion of assets to cash, itself a finite process, has been accompa- 
nied by the extensive use of credit for the purchase of basic food items. Retailers 
report that in Gaza's refugee camps demand for food on credit has grown by 
between 200 percent and 350 percent. Typically, poorer households obtain lines 
of credit from small retailers, who in turn must obtain credit lines from their 
suppliers. Small retail food outlets are, by virtue of their size and position within 
the economy, ill-equipped to support rising credit demand especially in a 
contracting economic environment. Should the closure continue, however, de- 
mand for credit will continue to rise, especially in Gaza, which is slowly shifting 
from a cash-based to a credit/debt-based economy. The crisis point will be 
reached when residual private savings are totally exhausted and credit lines are no 
longer available from retail outlets or their suppliers. 

In review, the closure has created two new problems for the Gaza Strip 
economy: an unprecedented number of permanently unemployed individuals and 
a growing dependence on credit combined with new levels of indebtedness. For 
Gaza, the income shortage has produced widespread food shortages. These 
conditions, coupled with Gaza's near total dependence on Israel for income- 
generation, make the possibility of separation from Israel highly unlikely. To the 
contrary, not only has the closure deepened Palestinian dependence on Israel over 
the long-term, it has allowed Israel to begin restructuring economic relations with 
the occupied territories along new integrative lines. 


OFFICIAL ISRAELI RESPONSES 
Short-Term Policy 


The Israeli government has responded to the current crisis in two ways: by 
allowing a significantly reduced number of workers back into Israel, and by 
creating local employment in the occupied territories. The former is tempered by 
a commitment not to return to preclosure levels of Arab labor in Israel, thereby 
increasing pressure on the latter. Yet, the job creation schemes of the civil 
administration are decidedly ad hoc in nature, occurring outside any context of 
integrated planning. They recall the job creation schemes developed by UNRWA 
in the 1950s that also were designed to provide short-term relief rather than 
long-term development. 
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In the Gaza Strip and West Bank, workers, who must be 25 years of age, 
married, and in possession of a magnetic ID card, are engaged in sweeping 
sidewalks—often moving sand from one side of the street to another—street and 
beach cleaning, sign painting, whitewashing, and ditch digging. A large number of 
laborers are unemployed university graduates. By the end of July, 8,700 workers 
in Gaza and 7,500 workers in the West Bank were employed largely as street 
cleaners and painters.45 Workers are paid a daily wage of NIS 25 ($9), half of what 
they earned in Israel, and are usually employed for no more than 15 days at a time. 

The works program of the civil administration originally included a *'devel- 
opment” component that aimed to improve local infrastructure over the longer 
term. Yet, planning for this program appears to be similarly makeshift, ad hoc, - 
and peripatetic. In an attempt to create jobs, for example, the civil administration 
has told West Bank and Gaza Strip municipalities to resubmit those infrastructure 
projects rejected over the last 15 years—without accounting for conditions that 
have changed dramatically over that period. In response, the Gaza municipality 
proposed a road paving project in and near Shati refugee camp. Yet, if this project 
were approved the roads would have to be dug up next year so that UNRWA 
could proceed with its plan to lay sewage pipes.** The failure to define and address 
current infrastructural needs according to rational development-based criteria is 
underlined by the failure of the civil administration to coordinate its activities with 
other relevant agencies (such as UNRWA), another obstacle to effective devel- 
opment planning. 

Despite its request to municipalities for infrastructural projects, however, the 
civil administration temporarily cancelled plans for a sewage project in Nablus 
because it would require long periods of planning. The Jabalya municipality 
reported that the civil administration offered the municipality additional funding 
for its infrastructure projects on the condition that it stop using machinery, such 
as bulldozers, and start using manual labor.47 

Monies allocated for these projects come from the Israeli state budget, but, 
according to Labor Minister Ora Namir, they do not represent increases in the 
budgets of the civil administration; instead, they are advances on what the 
government anticipates Palestinians will pay in taxes.48 In May 1993, the Israeli 
press published budgetary allocations for development, infrastructure, and job 
creation" in the West Bank and Gaza Strip of NIS 400-490 million ($148-181 
million). Yet, in June, the head of the civil administration in Gaza indicated that 
the NIS 330 million ($122 million) already allocated to the Gaza Strip at the 
beginning of the year would run out by August. He also stated that if the effects 
of the closure were to be eased, at least the same amount would be needed again, 
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clearly indicating that allocations for the occupied territories in the amounts 
described above will be grossly inadequate.49 Indeed, assuming the rate of lost 
income from wages earned in Israel remains constant at the July 1993 level of $46 
million per month, then the highest proposed allocation of $181 million will be 
exhausted in four months. Moreover, when compared with the NIS 1.2 billion 
($440 million) collected in taxes from Palestinians working in Israel in 1992, 
budgetary allocations seem strikingly low.59 

Although the implementation of the civil administration's employment 
scheme and the return of some workers to jobs in Israel have slowed the rate of 
economic deterioration, the situation remains grim. The positive effects of 
allowing some laborers to return to work in Israel, the most important factor 
mitigating the current crisis, are waning in light of forced layoffs by Palestinian 
enterprises. Indeed, income earned in Israel and in local work schemes has not 
strengthened purchasing power to the point of producing the demand needed to 
generate jobs locally. The virtual termination of PLO funds is another critical 
factor contributing to Gaza's economic demise. Not surprisingly, daily demands 
on UNRWA for relief and employment continue unabated. 


Longer-Term Policy 


The closure and official responses to it did not occur in a vacuum, but are part 
of a longer-term policy that emerged in the aftermath of the gulf war, took formal 
shape with the initiation of the Middle East peace process in Madrid in 1991, and 
culminated in the Israel-PLO accord. The economic dislocations created in the 
Gaza Strip by the gulf crisis were severe and the need to address them was 
certainly not lost on Israeli authorities. The start of the peace process in 1991 
provided the government with a dual and somewhat paradoxical opportunity. On 
the one hand, it provided the authorities with the chance to capitalize politically 
on the implementation of needed economic reforms in the Gaza Strip and West 
Bank. On the other hand, it forced the government, arguably for the first time 
since 1967, to articulate a specific economic policy for the occupied territories, 
something it always had been loathe to do. 

At its conceptual level, Israel's economic policy for the territories was clearly 
based on a specific political arrangement, autonomy or self-rule, and on a specific 
economic arrangement, unity. Ín an official briefing on the subject of the economy 
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of the territories, Danny Gillerman, president of the Federation of the Israeli 
Chambers of Commerce, stated, ‘‘Our stand is that the desirable model as far as 
autonomy is concerned is one entity—the territories and Israel—we see no 
possibility and no sense in creating any borders or customs post... . ''5! 

Within this political framework, the main policy goal is economic revitaliza- 
tion through job creation and increased investment. In 1992, a new economic 
strategy for the occupied territories was slowly being implemented, a strategy 
devised by Ezra Sadan in his now famous report commissioned by the Ministry of 
Defense in 1990. This strategy, first developed for the more impoverished Gaza 
Strip, is based first and foremost on ''trade, particularly free trade with and 
through Israel,"52 and the expanded production of exportable goods. Given 
Gaza's devastating experience during the gulf war when it was separated from its 
markets, it is clear that '"[w]lithout free trade, there is no real economic 
subsistence in Gaza—and it is of no consequence whether one likes it or not.’’53 

Free trade underlies the development of certain kinds of industries, such as 
electrical appliances, and industrialized agriculture, such as horticulture, that 
seek to exploit Gaza's comparative advantage—labor—and compensate for its 
lack of natural resources—water and land. Given Gaza's level of economic 
dependence on Israel, the difference in the magnitude of their economies,5^ and 
the underdeveloped and distorted character of Gaza's economic structure, Sadan 
argues that economic development in Gaza must logically, and of necessity, occur 
as a "branch plant" economy to Israel. 

For example, when referring to the future development of ‘‘industrialized’’ 
farms and the production of exportables such as tomatoes and strawberries, 
Sadan states that *'Palestinian marketing reaching to the gates of the lucrative 
export markets in the West is [now] limited in scope. But, the services of large 
forwarding facilities, established marketing channels and the option of brand 
names provided by several firms in Israel guarantee an immediate access to the 
export markets.’’55 Sadan calls on the government to consider subsidies, loan- 
guarantees, credit, and foreign-trade insurance ‘‘as legitimate tools to overcome 
the limited capacity of the [Palestinian] markets,''56 in addition to the liberaliza- 
tion and elimination of various military restrictions on economic transactions 
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across the green line. Indeed, in 1992 the government abolished certain protec- 
tionist practices militating against industrial development in the occupied territo- 
ries. 

In discussing the development of a canned sardine branch in Gaza, long 
prohibited by the authorities due to fears of competition, Sadan further argues: 


A significant part of the value that would be added with the increasing industrial 
activity in the Gaza Strip would accrue in Israel, almost certainly in the Tel-Aviv area 
and the center . . . [the] finding presented here points up the fact that development of 
the canned sardine branch in the Gaza Strip would create competition with Israeli 
producers of canned sardines, but it turns out that this would be competition between 
the Israeli product and a new product that is half Gazan and half Israeli (in terms of 
value added).57 


Moreover, 


... the Gazan manufacturer is likely ... to import various inputs—the most 
important being tin cans—from Israel. If he does not do that, he will have to import 
those cans from Europe. . . . In the second case, the [Gazan] plant would have to 
market the entire output of the finished product outside Israel; under those circum- 
stances, it is doubtful if it could stay in business very long.*# 


Clearly, the terms of Gaza's restructured relationship with Israel are designed 
not only to serve Israeli interests, but are designed to do so primarily. Gaza will 
no doubt reap certain new economic benefits under Sadan's scheme, but on terms 
that, once again, are not its own or necessarily in its own best interests. The cost 
to local economic development will be as high as it has always been. The Gazan 
economy will remain tightly linked to that of Israel, dependent, auxiliary, and 
vulnerable to closure. The development of an independent economic base will 
remain an impossibility. This will be true under any political arrangement, 
including the Gaza-Jericho plan, that does not give Palestinians full decision- 
making control over their own resources, especially land and water, and free and 
independent access to external markets. Sadan maintains that Gaza has no 
alternative but to maintain an economic relationship with Israel. He is correct. 
The issue, however, is not whether or not structural ties between a Palestinian and 
Israeli economy should exist, but the terms on which those ties are based. 

For example, despite the fact that more than half the strawberries exported 
by Agrexco, Israel's agricultural export cooperative, originate in Gaza, Gaza 
cannot export its strawberries under its own brand name. Sadan explains that 
Gazans do not export under their own brand name because marketing channels of 
the sort Israel possesses require an economy much larger than Gaza's. **You can't 
just sell strawberries. You need an assortment [of fruits and vegetables].''5? 
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Although this point is arguable, it begs the question, ‘‘What of another alternative, 
namely the expansion of Gaza’s economy to the point where it could develop its 
own direct marketing channels, independent of Israel's?" For Palestinians, the 
issue is not parity in size, but parity in decision making and equality of control. 
Moreover, the administrative, bureaucratic, and security delays and higher 
transportation costs incurred by Palestinians engaged in direct export make the 
Agrexco option far more attractive. The use of an Israeli middleman avoids many 
costly hassles and is, in effect, a form of extra-legal coercion. 

In April 1993, the agriculture department of the civil administration in Gaza 
reportedly approved a near 100 percent increase in the production of carnations— 
from 57 dunums in 1992 to 107 dunums in 1993-——one of several horticultural 
projects proposed by Sadan. (In 1991, for the first time, the civil administration 
allowed 50 dunums of land to be transferred to carnation production, the exclusive 
domain of Israeli flower growers.) In a measure virtually unprecedented for 
Palestinian farmers, the Israeli government promised subsidies of between NIS 
4,000 ($1,481) and NIS 4,500 ($1,667) per dunum. In addition, there were plans to 
expand the production of strawberries, zucchini, potatoes, and tomatoes. Pro- 
duction also would be supported through Israeli government subsidies, the 
opening of Israeli and foreign markets, and guaranteed crop purchases, similarly 
unprecedented for Palestinians. All produce was to be purchased by Israeli agents 
for sale in Israel or export through Agrexco.© 

Although the carnation crop has been successful, Palestinians have suffered 
considerable losses due to the terms of the arrangement imposed on them by 
Israel. First, Palestinians can only grow those varieties of carnations for which 
they are given seedlings by Israeli sources. Second, Palestinians can only market 
their carnations through Agrexco, but it is Agrexco that determines which flowers 
get sold. Those flowers that are not considered marketable must be taken as a loss 
by Palestinian farmers, because Agrexco will not return them for local sale.® It 
should also be noted that flower growing has no history as a productive enterprise 
in Gaza. Furthermore, it is a water-intensive activity and, therefore, highly 
inappropriate for Gaza given its serious water shortage. Carnation production is, 
however, labor-intensive and provides Israel with a cheap labor input for the 
production of an important export commodity. 

The Sadan Report recommended a variety of other measures that are also 
being implemented in the Gaza Strip. With some policy modifications—such as 
removing certain protectionist barriers in industry—these measures are designed 
within specific structural parameters that essentially aim to do no more than their 
predecessors did: improve the standard of living through job creation and 
enhanced income earning without any fundamental alterations in the structure of 
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the local economy that could promote the development of an independent 
economic base. Some of these measures include the following: personal income 
tax reform; encouraging capital investment by locals and foreigners; promoting 
the opening of new factories; expanding existing financial services and establish- 
ing new banks; encouraging exports; and creating industrial parks.$? 

Income tax reforms were designed to extend Israel's taxation system into 
Gaza, ostensibly to simplify tax law. These reforms, however, not only facilitate 
integration by imposing the same tax structure on Gaza, but do little to decrease 
the Gazan tax burden. For example, the number of tax brackets was reduced from 
11 to 5, and the highest tax rate was reduced from 55 percent to 48 percent. A 
“minimum wage” was also set, but is something of a misnomer. It does not refer 
to a guaranteed minimum wage paid to Palestinians, but a minimum possible living 
wage established by the government for purposes of taxation. This wage, which 
Gazans refer to as a “‘life tax” (dariba al-haya), was established because Gaza 
businesses, historically subject to heavy tax burdens, have avoided the use of 
daily receipts. Consequently, it is difficult to determine how much any one person 
earns in a year. Government finance experts set the ‘‘minimum wage” at NIS 
1,000 ($370) per month, which automatically places the taxpayer in the third tax 
bracket where the real tax rate is 48 percent. Interestingly, the civil administration 
pays its most senior Palestinian employees a monthly wage of NIS 700 ($259), in 
contradiction of its own finance experts.® 

Another measure enacted in 1991-92, the Law for the Encouragement of 
Capital Investments, provides income and property tax exemption for new 
factories and for expansions of existing factories for the first three years a profit 
is registered. Palestinians claim that this reform is not as significant as it might 
appear since the depreciation of industrial machinery, a major income tax 
deduction, was always deductible. Labor costs that exceed 45 percent of product 
cost per unit, however, are not deductible at all, nor are transportation costs that 
exceed 1 percent of cost per unit. Late payment of income tax, moreover, is 
subject to the imposition of interest rates comparable to what commercial banks 
would pay. Foreigners—read diaspora Palestinians—willing to invest a mini- 
mum of $100,000 in the West Bank or Gaza will be allowed to reside there for two 
years and then gain permanent residency. In effect, they are purchasing family 
reunification. 

Since the tax system is cited by Palestinian businessmen as the primary 
obstacle to local investment, few locals and foreigners have sought to take 
advantage of existing reforms. In April, the investment office of the civil 
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administration in Gaza reported that of the 67 projects (totalling at least $27 
million) approved and issued permits for local and foreign investment under the 
new law, only two were operational. Proposed projects include the manufac- 
ture or production of furniture, tiles, textiles, agricultural equipment, nylon 
stockings, olive processing, pasta, ice cream, yoghurt, vegetable shortening, 
and cartons. 

The authorities have also simplified procedures for the approval of licenses to 
establish new factories. In 1992, 70 new factories were given licenses to open in 
the West Bank and 90 to open in Gaza. No data, however, were provided on 
whether any of these factories were operational. Moreover, the establishment of 
new factories in and of itself is not necessarily healthy nor encouraging of 
economic development. The risk of failure is great in the absence of market and 
feasibility studies, integrated planning, free trade, fair competition, financial 
services, physical infrastructure, legal protections, indigenous control, and a 
stable environment free of constant security violations. 

The Israeli government is encouraging the establishment of new banks and 
the expansion of existing ones. The Bank of Jordan has been given approval to 
open in the West Bank while the Cairo-Amman Bank and the Bank of Palestine 
have been given permission to open additional branches. The Bank of Palestine, 
however, can only open branches in the Gaza Strip. Although the author has no 
data on the terms involved, the issue, insofar as economic development is 
concerned, is not the number of banks but what services they are allowed to 
provide. Longstanding constraints on the banking and credit system in the 
occupied territories include prohibitions on the use of hard currency, prohibitions 
on the provision of large-scale loans, restrictions on the level of assets held, 
restrictions on investment, and opprobrious interest rates on borrowing. If these 
constraints, among others, are not eliminated, the number of new banks and bank 
branches will be wholly irrelevant. 

Exports of agricultural and industrial products from the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip to Israel, via Israel to Europe, and to Jordan are being more actively 
supported by the Israeli government as well. While these trading channels are well 
established, trade is often encumbered and difficult. In order to facilitate exports, 
the government has reduced the fees for trucks crossing into Jordan by more than 
75 percent for agricultural goods and by more than 60 percent for industrial 
goods.®’ In a series of interviews with citrus producers and their accountants 
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conducted in March 1993, however, researchers working for an international 
nongovernmental organization found: ` 


The requirements imposed by security, taxation, licenses and permits continue to 
reduce the margin in which agricultural exports might remain profitable. Producers 
continue to pay a 12.5 NIS per ton tax as well as income taxes ranging between $2 per 
ton on citrus destined for juice factories in Israel, $4 per ton on citrus for export to 
Jordan and $5 per ton on citrus exports to Europe. Producers exporting to Jordan 
report a reduction in bridge tolls of 38% (from 350 NIS in 1992 to 217 NIS in 1993). 
However, the security check-—which usually lasts seven days—continues to make 
export to Jordan problematic. The security inspection for goods on export to Europe 
costs an average of $3 per ton with the producer paying a required 700 NIS per day for 
police protection of the inspectors. In 1993, low market prices in Europe and high 
export costs kept most producers from exporting to Europe.® 


Agricultural producers in Gaza further assert that Israeli exporters are given 
unfair trading advantages through subsidies. For example, for a Gazan farmer to 
obtain one ton of export quality Valencia oranges for Europe requires the 
harvesting and sorting of three tons. This one ton of exportable produce costs him 
at least $15 since Palestinians must pay an income tax of $5 per ton harvested. His 
Israeli counterpart, however, receives a subsidy of $20 per ton harvested.® 

The Israeli government is financing the establishment of five new industrial 
parks—three in Gaza and two in the West Bank—that include infrastructural 
services such as water, electricity, and sewage.7? As of August 1993, those in 
Gaza had not been completed. As designed, the zones and their potential impact 
are limited by several factors. First, most of the land on which the zones are being 
built is government rather than private land. Palestinian investors prefer buying 
private land since it is a more secure investment. Indeed, while the Israeli 
government is discussing autonomy, the civil administration is leasing land for 49 
years, indicating an intention to remain in the area for at least another 50. Second, 
industrial zones are often established on fertile agricultural lands, a blow to local 
agriculture, despite the availability of barren lands.?! Third, the impact of 
industrial zones on economic development is directly tied to the growth of 
municipal domains, which has been severely constrained by military law. 
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CONCLUSION 


Israeli policy in the Gaza Strip and West Bank has been and continues to be 
defined by what it does not allow rather than by what it does. What it does not allow 
is real indigenous control over key economic resources needed for the establishment of 
an independent Palestinian economy. What it does allow is a form of dependent 
economic growth linked to and mediated by Israel. Israeli proposals calling for self-rule 
in the occupied territories, therefore, envision an economic future for the Gaza Strip 
and the West Bank that is essentially no different from their economic past. 

The Gaza-Jericho plan with its promise of limited autonomy in the Gaza Strip 
does not alter the structural asymmetries between Palestinians and Israelis; it 
reshapes and reinforces them. The economic fundamentals of occupation remain 
unchanged. Under the terms of the plan, the Israeli government will transfer 
political control over Gaza to the PLO. Israel, however, has not renounced its 
claim to the occupied territories. Its rejection of Palestinian sovereignty and 
refusal to transfer decision-making authority over land, zoning, and water 
strongly indicate that it will not cede substantial economic control to Palestinians. 

In the absence of a sovereign Palestinian state, for example, Israel remains 
responsible for all international agreements. Palestinian access to external mar- 
kets, therefore, will have to be negotiated with Israel. Furthermore, of the $600 
million in economic aid allocated to the Gaza Strip over the next year, approxi- 
mately one-half is earmarked for housing loans. Loan amounts of this size cannot 
be disbursed without a proper banking structure, whose development the Israeli 
government has prohibited for the last 25 years. Under the plan's terms, a new 
banking structure can only be established in negotiations with Israel. 

This combination of ''political divorce and economic marriage" 7? will not 
change the underlying relationship between occupier and occupied, only its form. 
Many have stated that economic reform must be implemented quickly or the 
momentum for peace will be lost. Over the long term, however, what is most 
important for the transformation of Palestinian society and hence, for sustainable 
peace, is not the number of reforms actually implemented but the terms on which 
they are implemented. That is, will Gaza have free access to markets or will Israel 
use free markets to control Gaza? With the Gaza-Jericho accord one hopes it will 
be the former, but fears it will be the latter. 
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THE PLO AND THE 
GULF CRISIS 


Philip Mattar 


Tas 1990-91 gulf crisis resulted in one of the worst setbacks for the Palestin- 
ians in modern times. Only the 1936-39 Arab Revolt and the 1948 and 1967 
Arab-Israeli wars were more costly. By the time the seven-month crisis ended in 
late February 1991, the thriving Palestinian community in Kuwait had been 
destroyed, gulf financial and diplomatic backing that had sustained the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) for two decades had been withdrawn, interna- 
tional endorsement for Palestinian self-determination had declined, and the Arab 
consensus established by the Alexandria Protocol of 1944 in support of the 
Palestinian cause had been damaged. The PLO was forced to close many of its 
offices around the world and cut off funds to thousands of needy Palestinians and 
scores of vital institutions in the West Bank, Gaza Strip, and Arab countries. 
Indeed, the organization was in rapid decline when the Israel-PLO accord of 
September 13, 1993, rescued it from impending irrelevance. The agreement, 
however, did not immediately mitigate the damage to the PLO and Palestinians 
caused by the gulf crisis. 

The magnitude of the Palestinians' setback is attributed to the PLO's policy 
during the crisis. The media and officials in the West portrayed the PLO as a 
supporter of Iraqi president Saddam Hussein. The PLO vehemently protested, 
during and after the crisis, that its policy was deliberately distorted. In its first 
official statement on August 19, 1990, it said that there was ''a planned and 
ferocious political media campaign against its chairman and its leadership," as 
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well as against ‘‘the Palestinian people and . . . their [sacred] cause... . "! PLO 
chairman Yasir Arafat complained at the end of August of “‘an unjust and ugly 
campaign ... waged against the PLO, the Palestinian leadership, and the 
Palestinian people because they had adopted this attitude which calls for a 
peaceful negotiated solution to the crisis within the Arab context.... ’’2 
Regarding the key issues for which the PLO was criticized—that is, not condemn- 
ing the invasion and not calling for Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait—Nabil Shaath, 
the chairman of the Palestine National Council’s (PNC) Political Committee, 
stated, “‘In no way am I ignoring the rights of the Kuwaiti people to their land, to 
their legitimacy and to self-determination. And in no way would I ignore the 
principle of the inadmissibility of the acquisition of territory by force.’’3 A day 
after signing the peace accord with Israel, Arafat said, ‘‘I didn't support Saddam 
Hussein in the Iraqi war against Kuwait, . . . in the future, history will judge.’’4 

Both the long- and short-term effects of the gulf crisis on the PLO and the 
Palestinian community warrant a reevaluation of the Palestinian reaction at that 
time. For a thorough accounting, several questions need to be addressed: What 
was the PLO policy? Was it distorted by the Western media? What was the 
regional and ideological context that shaped Palestinian attitudes and the position 
of the PLO? What were the consequences of the crisis for the Palestinians? What 
was the role of the political and intellectual Palestinian elite in the crisis? 


PLO REACTION TO THE IRAQI INVASION 


PLO policy during the gulf crisis should be examined first and foremost in 
light of the resolutions of the two Arab League meetings in Cairo in August 1990, 
and in relation to regional and international reactions during the first few days 
after the Iragi invasion of Kuwait; it is then that the PLO policy was first 
perceived or misperceived. The first set of Arab League resolutions, voted on by 
foreign ministers on 3 August, condemned ''Iraqi aggression'' and demanded ‘‘the 
immediate and unconditional withdrawal" of Iraqi forces from Kuwait, but it also 
called for an Arab summit to facilitate a negotiated settlement and, significantly, 
"categorically reject any foreign intervention." Fourteen out of the twenty-one 
representatives present voted for the resolution; the PLO, Jordan, Mauritania, 
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Sudan, and Yemen abstained; Iraq voted against the resolution and Libya 
absented itself.5 

During the seven days between the first Arab League meeting and the second 
meeting on 10 August, world reaction was swift. On 4 August the Organization of 
the Islamic Conference (OIC) voted to condemn Iraq's actions, but, at the vote, 
the PLO ''refrained" from approving the resolution.6 By the eve of the Arab 
summit on 10 August, most of the international community, including China, the 
European Community, Iran, Japan, the Soviet Union, and Turkey, together with 
. 14 Arab countries, whether willingly or under US pressure, had condemned the 
Iraqi invasion. The Arab summit only reinforced the growing US-led international 
effort against Saddam. The summit condemned the ‘‘Iraqi aggression,” rejected 
Iraq's annexation of Kuwait, and called for immediate Iraqi withdrawal and the 
restoration of the legal government of Kuwait. Most significantly, it denounced an 
Iraqi threat against the gulf states, and supported Saudi Arabia's and the other gulf 
states’ “‘right to self-defense’’; in other words, it supported their requests for 
foreign troops and for sending Arab troops to fight alongside the Saudi armed 
forces. 

This time, the PLO-—~along with Iraq and Libya—voted against the resolu- 
tions. Jordan, Mauritania, and Sudan approved the resolutions with reservation, 
while Algeria and Yemen abstained; Tunisia did not attend. Twelve out of 
twenty-one members voted for the resolutions and for sending troops to Saudi 
Arabia. Saddam retaliated the same day by declaring Jihad, or holy war, to free 
Mecca and Medina. Despite this threat, the PLO did not criticize the Iraqi 
statement nor distance itself from it. 

There were a number of unofficial PLO statements during the first few days 
of the invasion. George Habash, leader of the Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine (PFLP), said on 4 August that oil was an Arab weapon that must be used 
against the Zionists.” Two days later, the Voice of Palestine in Algiers, the PLO's 
radio station, declared that the Iraqi invasion was a challenge to the United States, 
which refused to accept that Arab oil should become the strategic weapon of the 
Arabs; at the same time, it stated that the Palestinian stance avoided condemna- 
tion or support.? *'[O]n the occasion of the day of the great victory,” as the Iraq 
News Agency called it, Baghdad-based Abu al-Abbas, leader of the Palestine 
Liberation Front (PLF), praised Saddam for ‘‘destroy[ing] the bases of retrogres- 
sion on the road to a... pan-Arab unity and awakening.''? No one, of course, 
expected Marxist Habash to come to the rescue of the amir of Kuwait, nor 
Baghdad-based Abu al-Abbas to criticize his patron. 
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Thus, during this critical period between 2 and 10 August, the PLO's 
"position" consisted of the following: an abstention vote on an Arab League 
resolution condemning the invasion, calling for withdrawal, but rejecting foreign 
intervention; a refrain on the OIC resolution condemning the invasion; a vote 
against an Arab League resolution calling for condemnation, withdrawal, and 
foreign intervention; a Voice of Palestine radio broadcast for neither support nor 
condemnation of Iraq; and unofficial statements that implicitly or explicitly 
condoned the invasion. The cumulative effect of these actions was a perception 
throughout most of the world—including among Palestinians in the West Bank, 
Gaza Strip, and Jordan—that the PLO supported Saddam and opposed the 
international consensus. 

As a result of the negative worldwide perception, a few moderates attempted 
to explain the PLO position. Bassam Abu Sharif, an advisor to Chairman Arafat, 
told a Western television audience on 11 August, after being sharply questioned, 
that the PLO ‘‘cannot be [for] any forceful taking of any country," but the 
organization ''prefer[red] silent diplomacy [rather] than big blah-blah state- 
ments."!? More forthcoming was the statement of Salah Khalaf (Abu Iyad), 
second in command to Arafat, who said ''it is unacceptable to occupy others’ 
territory by force,” and that the PLO would have voted for an Arab League 
resolution demanding withdrawal from Kuwait ‘‘had it not been condemnato- 
ry.” 1 In the West Bank, the leading Palestinian activist, Faisal al-Husseini, said 
that the Palestinians were against any occupation,!? and leading (unnamed) 
Palestinians who were associated with the four factions in the territories declared 
that it is ‘‘not permissible to occupy land by force, ... we support the PLO 
position which would include the withdrawal of Iraqi forces from Kuwait and the 
restoration of Kuwait’s self-determination.''!? Such statements (not publicized in 
the West) were cautious and lacked the PLO’s official imprint, perhaps because of 
a veiled threat from Saddam to the PLO not to join Arab states in condemning 
Iraq.'4 After all, Iraq gave the PLO $48 million annually and had become its 
second base after Tunis.!5 

It was not until the first official statement on 19 August, and Arafat's first 
policy speech on 29 August, that the PLO official position was announced. Both 
contained four ‘‘principles’’ that guided PLO policy until the end of the crisis: 

Mediating Role. The PLO was *'not a party to [the conflict] and does [sic, 
does not] take sides with one party against another. Hence our vote of reservation 
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regarding the Arab League resolution, because it focused on condemnation and 
ignored any form of settlement.''!$ The PLO cited the role that the organization 
had played successfully in 1973, when a similar dispute erupted between Iraq and 
Kuwait. At the 10 August summit, it proposed that a delegation go to Baghdad to 
negotiate with Saddam, but accused Egyptian president Husni Mubarak of 
preempting Arafat by not allowing a vote on his proposal, instead preferring to put 
to vote (what it later said) were US-inspired sets of condemnatory resolutions that 
appeared to have been translated from English.!? 

Arab Solution. The PLO sought an Arab-negotiated settlement in which 
"higher pan-Arab interests," including those of Kuwait and Iraq, would be 
achieved. It is not clear what the PLO's “Arab solution” entailed, although the 
Libyan-PLO peace plan of 6 August may serve as an example: Kuwait would pay 
compensation to Iraq (presumably for the oil that Kuwait ‘‘illegally’’ pumped 
from the disputed Rumayla oil field), Kuwait would lease Warba and Bubiyan 
islands to Iraq, Iraq would delineate its borders with Kuwait, and Libyan and 
Palestinian troops would replace Iraqi forces in Kuwait.!8 

Foreign Intervention. The PLO rejected foreign intervention believing it 
would cause a destructive war harmful to the economic, human, and military 
interests of the Arab states, and ‘‘open the door to Israeli expansion and imperial 
forces which seek to control the area's wealth and its destinies, eradicate the 
Palestinian issue, and Balkanize the area.'!? Consequently, it called for the 
withdrawal of US troops, and their replacement with UN forces.2° 

Linkage. It supported the Iraqi "initiative" of 12 August, which linked Iraq's 
withdrawal from Kuwait with Israel's withdrawal from Palestine, including 
Jerusalem, from the Golan, and from southern Lebanon, as well as Syria's 
withdrawal from Lebanon. All the sanctions against Iraq would be suspended and 
implemented instead ‘‘against any country that refuses to withdraw from territo- 
ries it is occupying. 2! 

The PLO statements did little to mend the public relations damage. What was 
needed at this time were clear, categorical statements condemning the invasion 
and calling for withdrawal. There were, in fact, elements within the PLO and the 
Palestinian diaspora that advocated such measures. More than anyone else, Abu 
Iyad understood the dangerous implications of the crisis to the Palestinians, and 
he repeatedly but carefully spoke out against the occupation. Hani and Khalid 
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al-Hasan, members of Fatah’s Central Committee with close ties to the Saudi 
monarchy, were vocal dissenters from the PLO policy. So was Jawwad al- 
Ghusayn, head of the Palestine National Fund. He bluntly spoke against the 
"ilegal" occupation, and for Kuwaiti legitimacy. A few prominent Palestinians 
also criticized the PLO position. One of them, the philanthropist Abd al-Muhsin 
Qattan, resigned from the PNC. Walid Khalidi and Edward Said, the most 
prominent Palestinian intellectuals in the West, denounced Saddam Hussein and 
his invasion of Kuwait, and Khalidi criticized the PLO position.?? These voices, 
however, represented minority views in the diaspora. 

The majority within the PLO, led by Arafat and Faruq Qaddumi, the PLO’s 
"foreign minister," were not critical of the invasion and repeatedly expressed 
solidarity with and support for Saddam. Qaddumi bluntly said on 24 August: ‘“We 
stand alongside Iraq to defeat all these colonialist armies trying to harm it; their 
destiny will be nothing but failure and defeat, God willing." The same day Arafat 
himself sent a message affirming the support and solidarity of the PLO with Iraq 
in its confrontation with outside aggression.?? 

In conclusion, the PLO officially adopted a neutral stance, but its actions and 
statements served to indicate otherwise. The PLO's voting record, the symbolic 
significance of Arafat embracing and kissing Saddam on Iraqi television, the 
perceptions of most Palestinians as to where the PLO stood, and messages of 
solidarity with Saddam-—in contrast to the absence of a clear and categorical 
official rejection and condemnation of the occupation of Kuwait and support for 
withdrawal—all indicate that the media and public perception about PLO support 
for Saddam were generally accurate. 


PLO Rationale 


Ascertaining what PLO policy was, even through the fog of rhetoric, is far 
simpler than determining why the PLO adopted a policy that seemed at the time 
incredibly risky, indeed suicidal. There is no doubt that Arafat genuinely and 
tirelessly attempted to mediate a settlement to the deteriorating crisis. This crisis, 
however, was not merely a border dispute as in 1973. Indeed, the day Saddam 
invaded Kuwait the crisis became a regional problem of such magnitude that the 
Arab League was unable to resolve it. With each passing day, the crisis slipped 
through Arab hands so that on 6 August, when Saudi Arabia accepted US troops 
on its soil, it became an international problem—a conflict between Iraq and the 
United States, and one well beyond Arafat's ability to mediate. 
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Arafat is known to be a master of ambiguity, which allows him to appear to 
be all things to all people. His “‘yes/no’’ approach to politics and diplomacy had 
served him well in keeping disparate Palestinian groups together and in surviving 
the minefields of Arab politics. The PLO’s position during the gulf crisis seems to 
be consistent with this approach. Unfortunately for the PLO, ambiguity in times 
of major crisis is virtually impossible to sustain, especially for an organization 
without a territorial base. In any case, after the early days, most people knew the 
PLO position, especially those in the gulf, where Arafat was seen as the appeaser 
and ally of Saddam and where his peace plans were seen as nothing more than 
parroting Iraqi demands for Kuwaiti capitulation. 

On 7 August Arafat was warned about his policy by King Fahd and became 
persona non grata in the gulf shortly thereafter. Whatever advantages had accrued 
from the PLO position quickly dissipated and became liabilities in the form of 
hostility from gulf state rulers and alienation from the international community. 
Arafat was too shrewd not to understand the significance and the consequences of 
his actions, so why did he not shift gears on 10 August, or 25 August at the next 
Arab League meeting (which he boycotted), or on 8 November when the United 
States announced the doubling of its troop deployment from 200,000 to 400,000 
soldiers, guaranteeing an offensive military option? Three overriding factors 
informed PLO policy in this regard: 

Strategic Assessments. Arafat had established with Iraq a temporary strate- 
gic alignment, both diplomatic and military, prior to the invasion. Mass Soviet 
Jewish immigration to Israel and Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir’s talk of a ''big 
Israel," US inability to influence Israel, and the failure of PLO diplomacy from 
1988 until the suspension of the US-PLO dialogue in June 1990, convinced the 
PLO that it needed the diplomatic leverage and military might of the most 
powerful Arab country, Iraq, to induce Israel to give up the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip. Saddam offered assistance and championed the Palestinian cause. 

When the crisis began, Arafat apparently made a number of assumptions. He 
reportedly told private audiences that the United States would not fight battle- 
tested Iraq, and that if there was a war Iraq would either win or the United States 
would get bogged down in the desert. In either case, Iraq would insist on a 
diplomatic solution to the Palestinian problem. That is why, days before Opera- 
tion Desert Storm started, Arafat told a rally in Baghdad that if the United States 
and its allies wanted to fight ‘‘then we say welcome, welcome, welcome to war. 
. . . Iraq and Palestine [will be] together, side by side.’’?4 Qaddumi was also 
confident of Iraq’s military capability, as his statements, such as on 24 August, 
indicate.?5 

Behind these and other statements are a number of miscalculations: that the 
United States, which considered oil a vital interest, would not go to war for it; that 
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the Arab oil states would not call on foreign troops to protect themselves; that the 
United States was not resolved to drive Saddam out of Kuwait and deny him the 
fruits of the invasion, including enhanced influence over other oil states; that 
linkage would be acceptable to the United States, Israel, Syria, and the gulf 
countries; and, most significantly, that the high-tech military machine of the 
superpower United States and its 28 allies would either get bogged down or be 
defeated by Third-World Iraq. 

Whether borrowed from Saddam or of PLO vintage, these miscalculations 
highlight a number of flaws regarding the PLO's decision-making process, aside 
from the generally endemic problems of the inefficiency, inertia, nepotism, 
corruption, and factionalism of its institutions. These flaws include the lack of 
separation between the legislative and the executive; Arafat's manipulation and 
circumvention of such key institutions as the PNC; the absence of modern 
institutions such as policy planning; the paucity of knowledge of US policy; and 
Arafat's autocratic decision-making powers despite his limited ability as a 
strategist. Such flaws, however, do not fully explain why a pragmatist such as 
Arafat would flirt with radical solutions offered by Saddam. 

Pan-Arabism. PLO statements justifying its policies were replete with 
pan-Arab ideological rhetoric—such as oil as a strategic Arab weapon and the 
need to confront Western imperialism and conspiracies. These pan-Arab notions 
were current in the 1950s and 1960s when the founders of the PLO were emerging 
as leaders. While these ideas survived among the masses—for whom Arabic, 
Islamic heritage, and cultural and psychological bonds transcended frontiers—the 
Arab regimes drifted apart. For example, Egypt, the captain of the Arab ship, 
abandoned deck in 1978, and Syria supported Iran against a fellow Arab country 
between 1980 and 1988. While the ideal survived, even without the passion (which 
explains the absence of a mass Arab explosion predicted by most Arab ideologues 
and leftists), the reality was that the Arab world was in disarray. In other words, 
Palestinian leaders were predisposed to Saddam's radical notions of Arab 
nationalism and, therefore, to his incredible gamble. Frustrated by the failure of 
diplomacy, alarmed by the influx of Soviet Jews to Israel, and the fast pace of 
expropriation and settlements in the last portions of Palestine, they returned to the 
revolutionary passions of their past, confident that there was an Arab power that 
could stand up to Israel and its ally, the United States. 

Popular Support for Saddam. Even if the PLO had modern institutions to 
inform its policies, and even if it were led by sober and realistic politicians and 
statesmen, it still would have had to cope with a ground swell of Palestinian public 
support for Saddam, primarily in Jordan, the West Bank, and the Gaza Strip. 
Palestinians were frustrated and desperate over the harsh 23-year Israeli occupa- 
tion. More than 800 civilians had been killed in the intifada since 1987. About 
200,000 Jewish immigrants had poured into Israel and a million was predicted over 
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the next few years.76 Israel had already absorbed more than 60 percent of the West 
Bank, where 90,000 Israelis, together with 120,000 in East Jerusalem, and 4,000 in 
the Gaza Strip settled among, respectively, almost 1 million, 150,000 and 750,000 
Palestinians.? In June 1990 Shamir formed the most radical right-wing govern- 
ment in Israeli history, one that included Tzomet, a party that advocated the 
expulsion of Palestinians from the occupied territories, and whose leader, along 
with Shamir, had described Palestinians in subhuman terms.?? 

Israeli polls conducted in 1988 found that 49 percent of Jewish Israelis 
supported the expulsion of Palestinians from the occupied territories to preserve 
the Jewish and democratic character of the state after annexation of the occupied 
territories." By 1990, that number had increased to 52 percent.?? Neither the 
33-month uprising nor 21 months of PLO diplomacy—based on PLO recognition 
of Israel, acceptance of UN resolution 242, and renunciation of terrorism— 
seemed to bring results or relief for the Palestinians, until Saddam offered them 
hope by challenging Israel and proposing linkage. Yet, how could they support a 
brutal dictator? As Hanna Siniora, editor of al-Fajr put it, a drowning person does 
not care about the identity of the person throwing a rope to save him or her.?! 

Both the speed with which the United States and its allies moved against Iraq, 
and the United States' unwillingness to link the two occupations angered and 
further galvanized the Palestinians behind their champion. Most saw a hypocrit- 
ical double standard in US behavior: While the United States moved quickly and 
forcefully to end one occupation, basing its mandate on UN resolutions, it allowed 
Israel to continue to occupy Arab territories and annex Jerusalem and the Golan, 
despite dozens of UN resolutions. The United States condemned the Iraqi 
aggression of Kuwait, yet had acquiesced when the Israeli military, led by Ariel 
Sharon, had invaded Lebanon in 1982. The Israeli invasion had resulted in 18,000 
deaths, 84 percent of whom were civilians, including about 900 Palestinians 
massacred at the Sabra and Shatila refugee camps; the Iraqi invasion had led to 
1,000 deaths, 600 of those having been Kuwaitis. Surely, Sharon was, as 
Palestinians pointed out, no less brutal than Saddam. 
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A telephone poll conducted by the weekly newspaper al-Nadwa the day after 
Saddam offered his 12 August linkage proposal found that 84 percent of West 
Bankers considered Saddam a national hero, 58 percent supported his invasion of 
Kuwait, and 83 percent approved of Arafat's support of Saddam.33 While the poll 
was not scientific, it is useful as a rough barometer of the public mood. Arafat 
found it hard to ignore such public support. Neither did he ignore the mood of the 
radicals within Fatah and the PLO, among the Palestinian rejectionists in 
Damascus, and among Islamists in the occupied territories. 

Arafat had monitored these groups constantly, and had expended much 
energy and time outmaneuvering them. Indeed, he had sacrificed diplomatic 
advantages—such as the US-PLO dialogue (because of his refusal to condemn 
Abu al-Abbas for the failed PLF May 1990 raid on a Tel Aviv beach)—to maintain 
national unity and his leadership. Thus, he decided to heed not only his grassroots 
constituency, as he repeatedly and defensively explained, but also the sentiments 
of the radicals and the mood of those swayed by the passions of the radicals. In 
effect, Arafat flirted with radicalism and lost at an enormous cost to his people. 


THE COSTS 


The gulf crisis had disastrous consequences for the region, disrupting the 
lives of millions of expatriates, and costing the region an estimated $620 billion. 
Iraq's infrastructure was severely damaged and tens of thousands of people were 
killed. According to Middle East Watch, the United States and its allies may have 
deliberately targeted Iraq's infrastructure and bombed civilian residences, de- 
stroying 9,000 homes, to encourage Iraqis to overthrow Saddam's regime, even 
though such actions were in violation of international law.34 Kuwaitis suffered the 
ravages of both the brutal occupation—including the use of torture, summary 
executions, and rape—and war. About 600 Kuwaitis were killed, Kuwaiti 
institutions were looted of their equipment, banks of their deposits and bullion 
worth $2-3 billion, and more than 600 oil wells were set on fire by the fleeing 
Iragis. The looting, destruction, sabotage, and liberation cost Kuwait $65 billion, 
not including the cost of reconstruction.?6 Kuwaitis were emotionally scarred and 
bitter, feeling that the Palestinians had betrayed them. No sooner had Kuwait 
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been freed than Kuwaitis sought revenge against the Palestinian community in 
their midst. 

Palestinians had started going to Kuwait in 1948—49, after they fled or were 
expelled from Palestine. Their arrival coincided with the country's development 
of its oil industry. Palestinians played significant roles in building Kuwait's 
infrastructure, working as teachers, civil servants, and industrialists. Despite their 
contributions to Kuwaiti society, the Kuwaiti government placed restrictions on 
Palestinians’ residency, for example, forbidding an adult son of a Palestinian 
worker to stay in the country unless he found a Kuwaiti sponsor. When a worker's 
job ended, so did residency; a Palestinian could not retire in Kuwait even after 
lifelong employment there. These restrictions created hardships for Palestinians 
who, unlike other nationalities, had neither a homeland in which to retire nor a 
country to which their sons could go.37 

Yet, since Kuwait was the richest country per capita in the Arab world, the 
Palestinian community there thrived, and a few became very wealthy. The 
government allowed the PLO to collect a 5 percent ''tax" from Palestinian 
employees for the Palestine National Fund. In addition, Kuwait supported the 
PLO diplomatically and financially, although the organization complained that in 
early 1990 Kuwait did not pay its subsidy to the PLO and, instead, increased its 
support for the Islamic Resistance Movement (HAMAS), its rival in the occupied 
territories. Before the invasion, about 350,000 Palestinians resided in Kuwait.38 

Some Palestinians in Kuwait were emotionally predisposed toward Saddam 
because of his pledge to challenge Israel, and in response to the massive US 
build-up against Iraq. Most, however, were disturbed by the unprovoked inva- 
sion, and the repression and looting that followed. The Fatah and PLO offices in 
Kuwait organized a demonstration supporting the amir, sponsored leaflets criti- 
cizing the occupation, and discouraged Palestinian youth from joining the Iraqi- 
organized neighborhood guard force during the occupation. Some Palestinians 
joined Kuwaiti resistance cells, contributing to the imprisonment of 5,000 Pales- 
tinians by the Iraqi security forces. Palestinian support for the Kuwaitis led to 
Iraqi threats against Palestinian leaders, and perhaps to the assassination of the 
Fatah leader Rafiq Qiblawi.*? 

On the other hand, some Palestinians did support the Iraqi forces. Abu 
al-Abbas sent 400 PLF members, and the Baath-sponsored Arab Liberation Front 
sent 300 Palestinians to Kuwait. These Palestinians manned roadblocks, placing 
them in visible confrontation with the local population, and some assisted Iraqis 
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in interrogation and torture centers. Kuwaitis did not distinguish between these 
outsiders and local Palestinians of whom a few, especially those belonging to 
George Habash’s PFLP, assisted the Iraqis.49 

The majority of Palestinians remained neutral, although not in Kuwaiti eyes. 
The occupation was as harsh for the Palestinians as it was economically 
devastating. More than half of the Palestinians in Kuwait left during the fall of 
. 1990, in addition to about 30,000 who were on vacation when Iraq invaded the 
country in August, leaving about 150,000 by December. Lacking the resources 
that sustained Kuwaitis, some Palestinians did not heed Kuwaiti calls to boycott 
government offices and commercial trading, arguing that maintaining water, 
health, and electric services helped the entire population. In addition, some 
2,000-3,000 Palestinian teachers went to work and about 5,000 children attended 
school. Although the majority of Palestinians-—perhaps 70 percent—boycotted 
work, those who did not were visible reminders to Kuwaitis of Palestinian 
**collaboration.''4! 

During the weeks after liberation, Kuwaiti resistance members, civilians, and 
some military and security men turned on the Palestinian community. Hundreds 
were arbitrarily arrested, denied due process, beaten, and tortured, leading to 
many deaths.42 Kuwaiti ''trials" of Palestinians were arbitrary, prompting criti- 
cism in the international press. In one case, a Palestinian received a 15-year 
sentence for wearing a T-shirt bearing Saddam Hussein’s picture. Kuwaiti officials 
and human rights groups spoke out, but were largely ineffective until Crown 
Prince Saad al-Abdallah, who-was also martial law governor, threatened to arrest 
and hang from lampposts six members of the royal family who participated in the 
kidnapping and torture.*3 By then, the Palestinian community had dwindled even 
further. With more official restrictions and refusal to renew work permits, it was 
reduced to some 30,000 residents, or less than 10 percent of its original size.*4 
During the first year after the invasion, the community lost at least $8 billion in 
income and assets. 

A number of factors explain the persecution of the Palestinians. First, prior 
to the invasion, there existed in Kuwait a predisposition to reduce the number of 
non-Kuwaiti residents, particularly Palestinians, because of the size of the 
Palestinian community; after the invasion was a timely opportunity to do so. 
Second, after liberation many Kuwaitis believed that the Palestinian community 
was a fifth column, and some groups used the Palestinian minority as scapegoats 
to divert attention from local problems and promote national unity. Third, and 
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most significantly, the Palestinians were easy targets of Kuwaiti revenge: Ku- 
waitis sought to punish the PLO by destroying the Palestinian community in 
Kuwait. 

The economic ripple effect of this development was felt in Jordan, where the 
standard of living had already declined by 30 percent during the economic crisis 
of the previous two years. Some 250,000 Palestinian refugees from Kuwait fled to 
Jordan, many of them with no money, shelter, or jobs. The gulf crisis, especially 
the embargo on trade with Iraq and the end of trade with Saudi Arabia, hurt the 
Jordanian economy severely. The cost to the 1.6 million Jordanian-Palestinians in 
1990 and 1991 amounted to $2.5 billion.46 | 

Far greater hardship occurred in the West Bank and Gaza Strip, to which 
about 30,000 Palestinians returned from Kuwait. Per capita income had already 
declined by 35 percent as a result of the intifada. The gulf crisis resulted in the loss 
of remittances, subsidies, and trade, all amounting to a loss of hundreds of 
millions of dollars that annually came from external sources. This further reduced 
per capita income by another 15-20 percent, down to $800 annually, or half of 
what it was in 1987.47 In Gaza, economic deterioration resulted in a dramatic 
decline in the standard of living, a doubling of child labor, supplementary feeding 
programs of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency, and a substantial 
increase—100,000 families—in Palestinians needing emergency food relief.49 
Some of this loss was due to a six-week curfew Israel imposed on the occupied 
territories during the crisis. 

Human Rights Watch called the curfew *'the most severe act of collective 
punishment” of the occupation, an act inflicting “‘lasting harm to the economy and 
welfare of Palestinians.''4? Israel imposed a blanket curfew on Gaza on January 
16, 1991, at the start of the air war and a similar one on the West Bank a day later 
(although Jewish settlers were excluded) because it feared an explosion of 
violence. Farmers were unable to water, harvest, or sell their products, and 
business activity virtually ceased. Most of the 120,000 Palestinians who worked in 
Israel were prevented from doing so, and even when the curfew was substantially 
lifted in early March, less than half of the laborers were allowed into Israel to 
work. In addition, less than 5 percent of the Palestinians were issued gas masks 
for protection against threatened Iraqi chemical attacks, even after Israel's High 
Court condemned the practice as '*patent discrimination." '50 
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Damage to the PLO and S elf-Determination 


*"The principles violated by Saddam in his invasion of Kuwait,’’ wrote Walid 
Khalidi in October 1990, ‘‘were the very principles from which the Palestinian 
cause drew its moral strength. . . . In theory, a UN stand led by the United States 
against the aggression of an occupier was precisely the phenomenon that the PLO 
should itself be seeking." The failure of the PLO ‘‘to come out publicly, 
repeatedly, and forcefully against the invasion of Kuwait and in favor of Iraqi 
withdrawal in accordance with UN resolutions has gravely damaged its political 
credibility and international standing. ''5! 

The Arab states' support for the Palestinian cause depended on friendly 
relations, and on the avoidance of involvement in inter-Arab disputes. PLO 
support for Saddam antagonized many Arab governments, especially gulf states 
that had sustained the PLO. Financial and political support to the PLO was an 
early casualty of the crisis. According to the PLO, its annual support had 
consisted of $72 million from Saudi Arabia, $48 million from Iraq, and $24 million 
from Kuwait.52 These figures do not include the PLO “‘tax’’ on Palestinians in 
Kuwait, which was estimated at $50 million annually, nor gulf grants to the 
occupied territories, nor Palestinian remittances. While the withdrawal of political 
support by the gulf states was major, it did not compare to the loss of Arab 
consensus on the Palestine question, which required Arab regimes to champion 
the Palestinian cause in international forums, helping the Palestinians to achieve 
an almost unanimous support, particularly at the United Nations. 

One of the chief architects of this accomplishment had been Abu Iyad, whose 
assassination on January 15, 1991, was a blow to the PLO. He was the most 
capable Palestinian political strategist, and had helped steer the organization from 
attacks on Israelis in the 1970s to recognition of Israel and the opening of US-PLO 
talks in the 1980s. During the gulf crisis, he was opposed to linking the Palestinian 
cause with Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait, because he did not want the Palestinian 
**cause associated with the destruction of the Arab region.” He told Saddam that 
he was destroying the Palestinian movement. Saddam was outraged and threw 
Abu Iyad out of his office.53 The PLO accused Israel of Abu Iyad's assassination, 
although the assassins belonged to Abu Nidal's Fatah-Revolutionary Council, 
which had broken away from the PLO in the mid-1970s. It is possible that Abu 
Nidal ordered the assassination, but, it is unlikely that Abu Nidal, who had 
recently returned to Baghdad after a 10-year absence, operated without Saddam's 
consent or even instigation, perhaps as a warning to the PLO not to abandon him 
on the eve of the war. 
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Another immediate casualty of the war was international consensus for Pales- 
tinian self-determination. It took the PLO more than a quarter of a century to achieve 
Arab and, except for Israel and the United States, international consensus on the 
need for Palestinian self-determination, and only one week to damage it. Unfortu- 
nately for the Palestinians—particularly those in Kuwait, the West Bank, and Gaza 
Strip—as the PLO was committing its worst political and moral blunder, most of the 
Palestinian elite failed to alert their people of the impending disaster. Of the few 
dozen intellectuals and hundreds of academics around the world, only a few spoke 
out clearly and unequivocally; the rest were silent, explained the PLO position, or 
were swept away by the ideological passions of the moment. Indeed, most of the 
Palestinian political and intellectual elite have yet to acknowledge the blunder and its 
human and strategic costs. At a critical and vulnerable moment in the life of the 
Palestinian national movement, the politicians were unaccountable and most of the 
intellectuals neglected their responsibilities to openly scrutinize, to caution, to 
acknowledge mistakes, and to demand reforms. 


CONCLUSION 


If ali goes well, the September 1993 Israel-PLO accord is likely eventually to 
reverse the enormous damage caused by the crisis. The agreement is a product of 
historic events, including, ironically, the gulf crisis itself, which provided an optimal 
moment for peace. After a number of missed opportunities by Israelis and Palestin- 
ians to end their struggle for historical Palestine, the signing of their agreement 
represented the triumph of realism over ideology, and diplomacy over the use of 
force. The momentous opportunity easily could have been missed had it not been for 
the pragmatic leadership of Yasir Arafat, Shimon Peres, and Yitzhak Rabin, as well 
as the bold policies of James Baker and George Bush, who promoted the peace 
process and made it possible for Peres and Rabin to come to power. Yet the accord, 
which is only the beginning of a political settlement, raises concern for the future. 

Most Palestinians, while supportive of the agreement, are concerned about the 
deferral of fundamental issues to future negotiations and apprehensive about Israeli 
intentions regarding those issues—the final status of the territories (including East 
Jerusalem), the right of return, and ultimately the establishment of an independent 
state. Simultaneously, the community underwent unprecedented self-criticism and 
introspection. Palestinian intellectuals and academics, who had been virtually silent 
about missed opportunities and PLO corruption and blunders, including in the gulf 
crisis, became involved in the fall of 1993 in an intense and open debate, not.only 
regarding the merits of the agreement, but also about past and future PLO conduct. 
Some of the critics of the agreement and the PLO were motivated by the same 
retrogressive radical ideology that led them to support Saddam. Offering no credible 
alternative, they would oppose any compromise with Israel, even if concluded by 
George Habash and Israel Shahak. Most, however, are sober and realistic Palestin- 
ians concerned about the future of Palestine and the organization that will shape it. It 
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is the PLO, after all, that will implement the interim agreement, negotiate over such 
fundamental issues as Jerusalem, Jewish settlements, the right of return, compensa- 
tion, and Palestinian sovereignty. It is the PLO that ultimately will be called upon to 
establish the infrastructure for a modern, democratic, and independent state of 
Palestine. Monitoring PLO performance and holding it accountable, therefore, is 
more urgent and critical than ever before. 

The following are among the questions that the Palestinians are raising and 
debating: How can the Palestinian community participate in decisions regarding 
basic unresolved issues, and what positions will it adopt when negotiating with 
Israel? Who will look after the political, economic, and social needs of the 
Palestinian diaspora when Arafat moves to Jericho and focuses on Palestine? 
What safeguards can ensure that international aid benefits the Palestinian people 
rather than the donor countries and the PLO? Will the political and human rights 
of the opposition, such as Islamists and leftists, be safeguarded? Will women 
attain their rights and freedoms in a patriarchal society? Will Arafat continue his 
autocratic control over finance, diplomacy, politics, and administration, or will he 
allow a full-fledged democracy in Palestine? Will PLO institutions be transplanted 
to Palestine with their deficiencies, or will they be reformed? How can new 
efficient, dynamic, and modern institutions be created to help build a state of 
Palestine that is ready for the twenty-first century? 

The future of Palestine is largely dependent on Israeli compliance with the 
letter and the spirit of the accord—that is, granting self-rule followed by 
sovereignty for East Jerusalem and virtually all of the West Bank and Gaza. It will 
also depend, however, on PLO performance, particularly regarding institution 
building and democracy. The PLO's record before and during the gulf crisis and 
the lack of reform of the movement do not bode well. Much hinges on democracy. 
Without it, PLO institutions will be deficient and unaccountable for their conduct, 
and the result could be another authoritarian Arab regime, stifling economic 
development, civil society, and political pluralism. With it, the Palestinian people 
will have an opportunity to develop efficient and dynamic institutions that will 
channel their energies and resources into building a modern democratic state that 
could serve as a model for the rest of the Arab world. 





DOMESTIC TRANSFORMATION AND 
FOREIGN STEADFASTNESS IN 
CONTEMPORARY SYRIA 


Fred H. Lawson 


Swans long-running economic crisis has established the broad parameters within 
which the regime of President Hafiz al-Asad can formulate and implement initiatives in 
both the domestic and foreign policy arenas. Experts anticipated that the already 
serious economic difficulties confronting the leadership in Damascus would be com- 
pounded by the profound changes that shook Eastern Europe during the course of 
1989-1990. Loans and grants from Eastern bloc governments—which represented a 
crucial component of the al-Asad regime's industrial and agricultural development 
programs throughout the 1980s—had, for the most part, been provided to Syria on 
concessionary terms. Termination of this assistance was expected to deprive the 
regime of the resources it needed to complete a wide range of projects envisaged in the 
state's fifth Five-Year Plan, which had been scheduled to run from 1981 to 1985 but was 
extended into the second half of the decade. The virtual disappearance of subsidies 
from the former Eastern bloc was generally seen as the primary stimulus for the Syrian 
government's heightened efforts to deregulate the local economy.! 

Conventional wisdom further asserts that the upheaval in Eastern Europe set 
the stage for Syria's unprecedented decision to collaborate militarily with the 
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United States against Iraq in the 1990-91 Persian Gulf crisis and war. With the 
disappearance of the country's former sources of economic assistance and 
expertise, Damascus was forced to rely on alternative patrons, such as Washing- 
ton and Riyadh, to provide the funds that the al-Asad regime needed to survive in 
the post-Cold War era.? By the same token, the collapse of the Soviet Union was 
widely believed to have left Damascus with no choice but to moderate its 
longstanding radicalism in regional affairs. Syria was even expected to abandon its 
traditionally militant posture toward Israel and adopt a more conciliatory stance 
in the Middle East peace talks brokered by the United States. 

Despite such views, positing a direct link between Syria's domestic economic 
difficulties and the transformation of the Eastern bloc, on the one hand, and a 
wholesale realignment in the al-Asad regime's internal and external policies, on 
the other, appears unwarranted. The country's persistent economic crisis— 
which, in fact, became somewhat less pressing beginning in early 1991— posed 
almost no threat to the domestic political position of the most powerful forces 
within the dominant social coalition. Damascus, thus, found itself under no 
compunction to maintain a hard line in its dealings with Baghdad in the wake of 
the March 1991 cease-fire, and soon began distancing itself from the belligerence 
toward the Iraqi regime that characterized the postwar postures of Washington, 
London, and Paris. 

The Syrian government continues to depend heavily on specialists drawn 
from the former communist bloc to provide technical assistance for a wide range 
of industrial and infrastructural projects. It consequently has little incentive to 
abandon its established relations with the East and turn permanently to the West. 
Nor are there convincing grounds for expecting the Syrian leadership to be more 
than minimally cooperative with US officials in ongoing efforts to resolve the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. On the contrary, a conjunction of domestic political strength 
and continuing ties to the former Eastern bloc put the al-Asad regime in a firm 
position both to resist US pressure to reach a hasty or disadvantageous settlement 
with Israel and to assert Syrian autonomy from Washington on issues that might 
be construed as infringing upon Arab unity or self-determination. 


AMELIORATING SYRIA'S DOMESTIC ECONOMIC CRISIS 


At the close of the 1980s, the Syrian economy suffered from a variety of 
debilitating structural weaknesses. External indebtedness had risen to some $4.9 
billion by 1988. Payments on foreign loans fell more than $100 million into arrears 
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by early 1989, and $210 million behind just one year later.? Foreign exchange became 
so scarce by the spring of 1989 that the central administration started rationing its 
meagre stockpile of hard currency, giving first priority to those enterprises most 
likely to generate export earnings, particularly through the production of agricultural 
commodities or the assembly of light manufactures.^ At the same time, depressed 
prices on world oil markets severely limited the flow of new revenues into the state 
treasury, despite dramatically increased production levels at Syria's main oil fields. 
For example, petroleum exports earned an estimated $814 million in 1989—an 
increase of some 16 percent over total oil revenues for 1987—but crude oil output 
jumped more than 56 percent in this period as a result of the exploitation of new 
producing sites in the northeast and southeast.5 

Moreover, bilateral and multilateral economic assistance to Syria from the 
richer Arab states virtually disappeared as the decade came to an end. While total 
annual aid disbursements to Damascus from these states averaged almost $500 
million between 1982 and 1987, in 1988, this figure plummeted to less than $80 
million. Tbe Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development calcu- 
lated that Syrian repayments to outside lenders exceeded the inflow of new loans 
by some $9 million per year.$ Sharp increases in aid commitments from the 
European Community and West Germany in 1989 resulted in a substantially 
higher level of available resources that year. When these two entities cut back on 
their pledges for 1990, however, the total amount of external assistance available 
to the Syrian government fell by almost 50 percent.? 

Despite these unfavorable trends, the situation in 1989 was far from totally bleak. 
Minister of the Economy and Foreign Trade Muhammad al-Imadi reported at the end 
of the year that domestic capital formation had risen by almost 15 percent compared to 
the figure for 1988.5 During the final quarter of 1989, a significant rise in sales of raw and 
processed cotton and cotton goods to the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe helped 
relieve the country's perennially weak balance of trade and balance of payments 
positions. Much of this trade took the form of barter arrangements, whereby the value 
of shipments of Syrian raw materials and manufactured goods to former Eastern bloc 
countries was counted against Damascus's massive military debt to Warsaw Pact 
governments, estimated at between $10 and $18 billion.? 
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In early 1990, Syrian officials reported that the country's balance of trade had 
moved into the black for the first time in more than three decades. The Ministry 
of the Economy and Foreign Trade attributed this situation to a 60 percent rise in 
non-petroleum exports during 1989, the largest share of which consisted of private 
sector manufactures and private and mixed sector agricultural produce.!? Much of 
the surplus resulted from a sharp increase in the value of goods shipped to the 
Soviet Union—just over $1 billion for the year. Skeptics in the local press and the 
People's Assembly speculated that the dramatically improved figures represented 
little more than a statistical illusion, since trade with the Soviet Union was 
automatically calculated at the most favorable possible exchange rate. In addition, 
informed observers noted that official commercial statistics completely ignored 
Syria's lucrative but unlicensed trade through Lebanon.!! 

The remainder of 1990, moreover, brought comparatively good economic 
news to the al-Asad regime. Syria's gross domestic product rose by some 6 
percent in real terms during the course of the year; inflation fell to an annual rate 
of around 40 percent, a notable drop from the 70 percent registered for 1989.12 
During the first six months of 1990, the value of Syrian exports increased 62 
percent over the figure recorded for the corresponding period of 1989. Approxi- 
mately one-third of the almost $1.3 billion worth of exports consisted of cotton 
goods, virtually all of which—along with sizable quantities of phosphates—went 
to the Soviet Union.? Meanwhile, production at the oil fields around Dayr al-Zur 
reached record levels, primarily as a result of improved methods of extracting 
petroleum from existing well heads. !4 

Syria's economic prospects continued to brighten in 1991. In February, the 
European Community rescinded its 1986 freeze on economic assistance and 
immediately released a package of concessionary loans worth almost $200 million. 
In June, the Japanese government announced a new set of grants totaling some 
$466 million.!5 Arab regimes in the Persian Gulf supplemented these funds with a 
number of low-interest loans targeted at specific investment programs: the Kuwait 
Fund for Arab Economic Development (KFAED) extended more than $100 
million for infrastructural projects in December 1990, and that same month the 
Abu Dhabi-based Arab Fund for Economic and Social Development took over 
financing the extensive irrigation project in the eastern Khabur Valley. KFAED 
officials hinted in January 1991 that they intended to provide funding for major 
improvements to Syria's telecommunications network, and additional KFAED 
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monies were earmarked at the end of March to support the expansion of 
small-scale manufacturing and services companies.!6 

Developments within Syria itself complemented these windfalls from over- 
seas. Preliminary estimates for wheat production during the 1991 crop year 
projected an increase of more than 20 percent over the previous year's total 
output.!7 Minister of Finance Muhammad Khalid Mahaini reported in early 1992 
that profits derived from the sale of locally raised vegetables and animals during 
the preceding year more than offset the cost of agricultural imports.!$ The French 
oil company Elf Aquitaine began production at two new wells outside Dayr al-Zur 
in January 1991, then discovered an additional pool of high quality light crude in 
the same concession that summer.!? In March 1991, burgeoning bilateral trade 
between Syria and Egypt resulted in an agreement between their respective 
ministries of industry aimed at promoting joint ventures in the manufacturing and 
transportation sectors.2° 

A prominent Syrian entrepreneur told reporters in August 1991 that the 
private sector was growing at an annual rate of some 20 percent.?! In what should 
be seen as a reliable indicator of the country's improving economic health, the 
World Bank and International Monetary Fund both dispatched high-level mis- 
sions to Damascus during the spring of 1991 in a concerted effort to convince 
Syrian authorities to resume payments on the government's outstanding external 
debt.22 

Syria’s domestic economic crisis, therefore, appears to have ameliorated as 
the post-Cold War era opened. More important than these purely economic 
trends, however, is a fundamental political point: developments in the Syrian 
economy over the last several years generally reinforced the collective position of 
the social forces that constitute the al-Asad coalition, leaving them better able 
both to resolve conflicts of interest among themselves and to fend off actual or 
potential challenges from their primary opponents. 


Political Implications of Syria’s Econonic Crisis 


Four powerful social forces make up Syria’s current ruling coalition. The first 
is the group of influential commanders who control the state’s military and 
security apparatuses. The second is the cadre of state-affiliated managers who 
supervise the operations of the extensive network of public sector enterprises 
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created during the heyday of Baathi socialism from 1965 to 1969. The third 
consists of large-scale commercial interests, based primarily in Damascus, who 
enjoy intimate connections to the central administration. The fourth is the class of 
richer agriculturalists whose members re-emerged as powerful actors in the Syrian 
countryside during the mid-1980s.?3 

Of these four forces, the latter pair profited handsomely from the controlled 
liberalization of the Syrian economy orchestrated by the regime after 1985.74 
Despite the general economic crisis gripping the country, capital formation in the 
private sector jumped 32 percent between 1984 and 1986, as measured in constant 
1980 Syrian pounds. Private holdings represented some 40 percent of total fixed 
capital formation by the end of this period. Agriculture and construction 
accounted for the largest share of the overall increase in capital formation. Mixed 
sector farm companies producing cash crops for export and commercial real 
estate projects proved particularly profitable at the end of the decade. Poorer- 
quality foodstuffs processed in public sector factories found ready markets in 
Eastern Europe during the winter of 1990—91; simultaneous increases in domestic 
cereals production permitted the regime to sharply reduce the amount of hard 
. currency reserved for overseas food purchases.?6 

Meanwhile, the share of Syria's total trade moving through the private sector ` 
rose from 10 percent in the early 1980s to more than 20 percent in 1986. The 
proportion jumped to more than 30 percent by 1988.27 Greater private sector 
involvement in Syrian internal and external commerce was accompanied by a 
marked resurgence of large-scale, mixed sector and private industry. The second 
half of the 1980s saw a significant jump in the number of bigger industrial 
establishments operating in the country, particularly ones having ‘‘comparatively 
large capital investments” and employing more than 50 workers each.28 The most 
profitable of these enterprises were the larger clothing factories, which produced 
underwear, shirts, and socks for both domestic and foreign markets. Firms 
specializing in the manufacture of cosmetics, fabrics, and tobacco products also 
earned healthy profits throughout most of the decade. All of these companies 
carried on a booming trade with the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, the value 
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of which was estimated to average $200-$300 million annually.29 During the late 
1980s, Syrian firms contracted with Soviet trading companies to supply increasing 
quantities of moderate-quality goods at premium prices, generating nominal 
returns greatly in excess of any that locally manufactured items could command 
on the open market. 

As the decade came to an end, Soviet authorities cut drastically the prices 
they offered for goods manufactured in Syria. Moscow also began to insist on a 
greater number of countertrade arrangements, whereby specified quantities of 
Syrian products would be shipped to Soviet buyers as a means of retiring 
Damascus’s outstanding military debts. In response to these shifts in the terms of 
Soviet-Syrian trade, officials in Damascus moved to subsidize commercial ex- 
changes between the two countries by granting greater access to the state’s 
limited hard currency reserves to local companies that supplied manufactured 
goods to Eastern bloc governments. Largely as a result of this policy shift, Syrian 
exports to the Soviet Union rebounded in 1989 and 1990. At the same time, greater 
incentives to produce consumer goods for the Soviet market precipitated the 
proliferation of a host of smaller-scale textile and food processing factories in the 
suburbs surrounding the north-central city of Aleppo. 

During 1990 and 1991, military commanders and public sector managers 
became increasingly concerned about the growing wealth and influence of their 
partners within the ruling coalition. In his March 1990 Revolution Day speech, 
President al-Asad hinted at the political fissures that might arise from the regime’s 
program of controlled liberalization. He observed that "restricting freedom 
tarnishes it, but regulating its practice makes it brighter. Restricting freedom 
means dwarfing it, but regulating its practice means developing it and making it 
healthy. . . . Like everything else in this universe, freedom needs order.’’39 His 
remarks accompanied a campaign on the part of the Baath to reinvigorate its 
institutional links to the General Federation of Trade Unions (GFTU), the farm 
laborers’ union, and the youth federation.3! The presidents of the first two of these 
party-affiliated organizations were appointed members of a new Committee for the 
Guidance of Import, Export, and Consumption, which was charged with coordi- 
nating the week-to-week activities of public and private enterprises. 

At the same time, the regime increased the number of seats in the People’s 
Assembly from 195 to 250 as a way of encouraging more independent candidates 
to run for parliament. The elections of May 22-23, 1990, resulted in victories for 
a number of richer merchants who had campaigned on platforms advocating 
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further economic reform and greater efforts to stimulate private enterprise.?? 
Confronted with a strong showing by liberal candidates, the two wings of the 
Syrian Communist Party announced on 22 July that they would merge with one 
another in order to “‘bolster national identity, back efforts to raise Syria’s defense 
capabilities . . . and enhance the role and implement the charter of the [Baath- 
dominated] National Progressive Front.’’34 The front had, in fact, won two-thirds 
of the seats contested in the parliamentary elections.?5 The success of the liberals 
in capturing a broad range of popular support—not to mention the victory of four 
religious notables from districts around Aleppo and Idlib—signaled, nevertheless, 
an escalation in the nascent struggle among powerful forces within the dominant 
coalition for control over economic policymaking. 

Private interests were clearly in the ascendant during the months immediately 
following the Persian Gulf War. In May 1991, the Syrian government promulgated 
a revised investment law that codified crucial aspects of the regime's economic 
strategy for the new decade. According to the terms of the new code, any project 
that increased the number of jobs within the country, reduced imports, and 
augmented exports was granted three distinct benefits. First, any machinery 
necessary for its construction and operation could be imported on a duty-free 
basis. Second, the products of such an enterprise were exempted from taxation 
for seven years if the company were classified as part of the mixed sector—that is, 
if it had at least 25 percent state participation—and for five years if it were 
completely private; this grace period could be extended for an additional two 
years if half of the plant's total output was exported. Third, investors were 
permitted to repatriate their profits annually.3$ The new code set up a Higher 
Council for Investment, headed by Prime Minister Mahmud al-Zu'bi, to issue 
licenses to those companies eligible to operate under its terms. 

This council immediately set about implementing the new investment regu- 
lations. In early June 1991, it created special industrial zones in several provinces 
to provide suitable locations for modern private and mixed sector plants; a month 
later, the People's Assembly substantially lowered the rates assessed in the 
country's highest personal and corporate tax brackets as a further stimulus to 
private investment.37 More than 250 companies were licensed to operate under the 
terms of the revised law during its first year in force; the majority of these 
companies involved public transportation, automobile renting and leasing, and the 
processing of locally produced foodstuffs.?$ The government's evident interest in 
expediting the approval of new enterprises generated renewed interest in manu- 
facturing among some of Syria's richest private entrepreneurs. One prominent 
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expatriate announced at the end of August 1991 that he intended to invest in a 
pharmaceutical plant, an infant formula bottling plant, a chemicals factory, and a 
surgical yarn factory during the fall and winter of 1991—92.59 

Encouraged by this sort of positive response from overseas, state officials 
amended the law in early October 1991 to permit Syrian nationals to invest hard 
currency on the same terms as non-nationals and expatriates.“ This step led to the 
authorization of some 150 additional projects by the Higher Council for Invest- 
ment during the first half of 1992. On the other hand, in a bid to prevent the new 
private enterprises from expanding too rapidly, the authorities in August 1991 
revoked virtually all export licenses to the Soviet Union, on the grounds that the 
annual quota for funds subsidizing these commercial transactions had been 
exhausted.^! 

Efforts to promote foreign and domestic private investment carry with them 
the potential to further consolidate the alliance between Syria's richer commercial 
interests on the one hand and the country's resurgent larger landholders on the 
other. Relations between these two forces became severely strained during the 
late 1970s, when the former emerged as a strong proponent of the state's program 
of large-scale, capital-intensive industrialization, while the latter offered covert 
assistance to the Islamist movement challenging that program.^? A combination of 
policy shifts and underlying economic dynamics laid the basis for a gradual 
reconciliation between the two forces in the late 1980s.43 Any steps that might 
enhance the complementarity of their respective activities would only augment 
the stability of the current ruling coalition. At the same time, however, greater 
state encouragement to private investment threatens to alienate public sector 
managers from the other social forces that presently constitute the al-Asad 
regime. 

State-dominated sectors of the Syrian economy— most notably mining, 
manufacturing, and transportation—showed precipitate drops in gross capital 
formation as the 1980s drew to a close. Public sector managers attempted to 
reverse the trend by modernizing some of the country's deteriorating state-owned 
plants and replacing others with new facilities. At the end of 1990, the General 
Organization for Textile Industries put out a tender for a new cotton spinning mill 
at Idlib, while the General Fertilizer Company (GFC) solicited bids for the 
construction of a state-of-the-art triple superphosphate fertilizer factory.^ In 
January 1991, Minister of Planning Sabah Bagjaji told al-Hayat of London that the 
state's 1991 budget would include a larger allocation for investment in public 
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sector industry, including funds for a new iron and steel complex at al-Zara, 
outside Hamah, and the renovation of the problem-plagued paper mill at Dayr 
al-Zur.^ The General Organization for Cement and Building Materials asked for 
bids on a project to upgrade and expand its cement factory at Hamah in early 
May, and the GFC tendered a proposal to do the same for its aging ammonia/urea 
plant at Homs.* | 

Public sector managers hoped that such projects would attract the attention 
of Western investors, but US firms, in particular, proved reluctant to involve 
themselves outside the petroleum sector of the Syrian economy. Western Euro- 
pean capital showed a greater willingness to move into the country: German, 
French, and Spanish consortia bid for the contract on the GFC's fertilizer factory; 
Italian and German firms made offers to build the Idlib spinning mill; and 
Austrian, Italian, Japanese, and German corporations tendered bids for the 
al-Zara iron and steel complex. Western capital was, however, insufficient to 
replace the funding and technical support provided by the former communist 
states during 1990—91. Instead, the Persian Gulf governments, in the aftermath of 
the 1991 war, moved in to finance the revitalization of Syria's public sector. 
KFAED agreed in July 1991 to provide the $60.5 million needed to build the 
cotton mill at Idlib; Saudi Arabia took responsibility for funding the al-Zara iron 
and steel complex at a cost of approximately $500 million.^ This financing, 
paradoxically, provided the al-Asad regime with the resources needed to maintain 
its longstanding ties to the rapidly disintegrating Eastern bloc. 


CONTINUING TIES TO THE EAST 


Technicians from Russia, Bulgaria, the former Czechoslovakia, and Hungary 
continue to provide vital expertise in several key sectors of the Syrian economy. 
These specialists are prominent in supervising the construction of power plants, 
urban water and sewage facilities, and agricultural irrigation projects centered in 
the far northeastern provinces. Such operations remain virtually monopolized by 
the public sector, in spite of the marked trend toward liberalization that charac- 
terizes the local economy as a whole. 

As the Kuwaiti and Saudi governments restored the flow of economic 
assistance to Damascus from the gulf, the new funds were used, at least in part, 
to finance existing projects involving personnel from the former Eastern bloc. The 
East Khabur irrigation scheme, whose funding was taken over by the Arab Fund 
for Economic and Social Development at the end of 1990, was contracted to a 
group of Bulgarian companies; a $102 million KFAED-financed project to 
improve the water and sewage system of Damascus drew bids from a number of 
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East European firms with past experience working on urban development projects 
in the country, while a similar project in Hamah elicited bids from several Polish 
and Bulgarian companies.*® Syrian authorities attempted to allocate an even 
greater proportion of gulf aid for the rehabilitation of ailing state-run industrial 
enterprises. KFAED officials, however, insisted instead on promoting smaller, 
predominantly private, manufacturing and services companies. At the end of 
March 1991, the fund set up a $25 million account to support the creation and 
expansion of such enterprises.4? 

Despite this setback, Syria's public sector managers persisted in lobbying to 
maintain the regime's links to the economies of the former Eastern bloc as a way 
of counterbalancing pressure from the Persian Gulf states to promote an internal 
economic order dominated by private enterprise and market relations. Damascus 
solicited greater levels of economic assistance from the People's Republic of 
China during 1991 as one means of offsetting the flow of funds from the gulf.59 
April 1992 saw the signing of a bilateral accord between Damascus and Beijing 
that committed the Chinese government to assisting in the completion of a number 
of irrigation schemes in al-Hasakah province.5! In May, Syria obtained from . 
North Korea further financial and technical assistance for agricultural projects 
located in the far northeastern areas of the country.52 Minister of Industry Ahmad 
Nizam al-Din initialed a wide-ranging industrial cooperation agreement with the 
Republic of Armenia in mid-July, while the General Organization for Foreign 
Trade in Raw Materials and Chemicals received authorization to import 13,000 
tons of Cuban sugar in October.53 

Maintaining close ties to the former Eastern bloc serves the domestic political 
interests not only of Syria's public sector managers, but also of the commanders 
of the country's military and security services, who continued to cultivate their 
Jongstanding connections to Moscow even after the momentous winter of 1989— 
1990. Minister of Defense Mustafa Talas traveled to Moscow in early February 
1991 to discuss strategic developments in the gulf and to lay the groundwork for 
a formal request for new equipment. The Syrian delegation argued that acceler- 
ated shipments of military assistance were necessary to offset the advanced 
armaments and other war materiel dispatched to Israel by the United States in the 
fall and winter of 1990—91.5* Syrian Foreign Minister Faruq al-Sharaa visited 
Moscow in May on a similar mission; President Mikhail Gorbachev told him that 
the Soviet Union remained determined ''to develop relations of friendly cooper- 
ation with Syria in all areas, including the defense sphere—with due consider- 
ation, of course, for the new international situation and capabilities that are 
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limited by the current state of the Soviet economy.''55 As soon as al-Sharaa 
returned home, however, Soviet officials announced that they would not resume 
military assistance to Syria, partly out of concern for regional stability in the wake 
of the gulf war and partly because Soviet industry found itself incapable of 
producing the goods the Syrians were requesting.56 

Not even this Soviet announcement severed Damascus's ties to the former 
Eastern bloc. The Czech government agreed in May 1991 to provide the Syrian 
armed forces with 100 T-72 main battle tanks as a way of ensuring that Damascus 
would repay its outstanding military debt to Prague, estimated to be worth some 
$1 billion. By July 1991, there were persistent rumors that Beijing had at last 
begun shipping a consignment of M-9 short-range missiles that the Syrian 
government had ordered in the late 1980s, and that North Korea had started the 
delivery of 100 SCUD-C missiles to the Syrian army.**® At the start of 1992, 
al-Hayat released details of a deal whereby Russia was arranging to sell Syria 
some $2 billion worth of MiG-29 fighters, SU-24 ground support aircraft, and 
SAM-10s and 11s. The newspaper also reported that Damascus was engaged in 
serious negotiations with Moscow concerning the resumption of shipments of 
T-72 tanks to the Syrian armed forces.?? Although the Slovakian government 
reneged on Prague's May 1991 tank deal in July 1992, Russian aircraft delivered 
a shipment of North Korean-made chassis for SCUD missile launchers to 
Damascus early the next month.© 


Domestic Consequences of Syria’s ‘‘Eastern Connection" 


Thanks to their ongoing links to the former Eastern bloc, Syria's public sector 
managers and elite military commanders largely have been able to protect their 
position in local society in the face of the growing wealth and political influence of 
the country's private commercial and industrial entrepreneurs. The al-Asad 
regime’s ‘‘Eastern connection’’ has been facilitated not only by the revenues 
flowing directly into the state treasury from increased oil production, estimated at 
$2 billion annually as of late 1991, but also by the profits and kickbacks generated 
by the illicit trade in narcotics originating in Lebanon, also valued at around $2 
billion per year.9! These resources enabled the Syrian high command to court 
China, North Korea, and Russia in pursuit of its increasingly chimerical goal of 
pres 
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‘strategic parity” with the Israeli armed forces, even as state officials based in the 
provinces contracted with Bulgarian, Czech, and Yugoslavian companies for 
desperately needed industrial and agricultural machinery and expertise.9 

The coordination problems arising from the simultaneous adoption of two 
fundamentally divergent economic policies by the central administration and 
public sector managers, on the one hand, and private commercial and industrial 
interests, on the other, can be seen in the regime's attempt to modernize Syria's 
extensive system of public transportation. In March 1991, state administrators 
contracted with a Serbian company, Fap-Famos, to provide more than 1,000 
buses to municipal administrations throughout the country, reportedly transfer- 
ring some $9 million of scarce hard currency to a Swiss bank account as a down 
payment for the sale.’ A month later, private commercial interests finally 
succeeded in convincing the Ministry of the Economy and Foreign Trade to revise 
the regulations governing the importation of motor vehicles into the country, 
opening the trade in trucks and buses to private import-export firms. The new 
regulations raised dramatically the essentially fixed costs of the Fap-Famos buses 
compared to those that could now be purchased through private sector compa- 
nies. Government officials, consequently, began negotiating a barter arrangement 
with India's Minerals and Metals Trading Corporation (MMTC) whereby some 
700,000 tons of rock phosphate would be exchanged for 1,100 Tata buses.55 These 
negotiations collapsed in November 1991, when MMTC announced that its 
Japanese partners had intervened to quash the deal, although MMTC reiterated its 
intention to purchase Syrian phosphate from third parties.66 To complicate 
matters even further, the spring and summer of 1992 saw an influx of privately 
owned shared taxis into Syria's larger cities and towns. These vehicles competed 
directly with the municipal bus services not only for passengers, but also for 
loading space at the main terminals. 

Other public utilities faced similar uncertainties. The output of the state-run 
electricity company proved less and less able to keep up with spiraling demand 
during 1992. The increasing incidence and length of power cuts to residential and 
industrial neighborhoods precipitated a flurry of activity on the part of govern- 
ment officials aimed at renovating the country's deteriorating network of gener- 
ating stations. In late December, the General Establishment for Electricity 
solicited bids from a variety of Western firms to upgrade facilities around 
Damascus.9 In order to cover the costs of these contracts, the company raised the 
price of electricity for all domestic users at the beginning of March 1993.68 Steady 
increases in consumption, particularly on the part of private factories using 
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sophisticated electrical machinery, nevertheless, exacerbated the problems con- 
fronting the power company throughout 1993. As a result, the municipality of 
Aleppo announced in mid-August that it had granted permission to two private 
entrepreneurs to set up neighborhood generating stations in a pair of compara- 
tively wealthy districts of the city. At the same time, government officials issued 
a request to all factory owners to install diesel-powered generators, so that more 
electricity could be allocated to residential users. Meanwhile, a cabinet-level 
commission convened to discuss possible solutions to the country's burgeoning 
electricity problems.® These episodes illustrate not only the pitfalls entailed by 
the regime's program of controlled liberalization, but also the potential for 
intraregime conflict inherent in this fundamentally bifurcated economic policy. 

Moves to construct a market-driven commercial and industrial sector at the 
heart of the Syrian economy also threaten to precipitate opposition from forces 
that lack the capacity to take advantage of the lucrative opportunities created by 
the new order. Left-wing Baathi and Communist deputies expressed considerable 
displeasure over the government's draft annual budget when it was submitted to 
the People's Assembly for consideration at the end of April 1992. Planned 
reductions in social welfare spending and the generally low tax rates levied on 
private enterprise elicited particularly strong criticism from representatives of the 
Baath Party-affiliated workers’ and farm laborers’ federations.” Discontent 
within the latter organization arose once again toward the end of August 1992, 
when Prime Minister al-Zu‘bi told a convention of the executive officers of the 
country’s chambers of commerce that the government planned to increase its 
. support for export-oriented projects in the private agricultural sector.?! Similarly, 
the president of the Damascus Chamber of Industry complained during a radio 
interview in December 1992 that the revised investment law had profited private 
merchants at the direct expense of state-supported manufacturing.?? 

For its December 1992 congress, the GFTU compiled a lengthy list of 
grievances concerning the adverse impact that the state's program of economic 
liberalization was having on the general public. Skilled industrial workers were 
deserting the public sector in growing numbers to take higher-paying jobs in 
private manufacturing companies; price increases on staples continued to outpace 
wage increases for government employees; private schools and hospitals had 
become clearly better-equipped and better-administered than those operated by 
the state; and the gap between the ostentatious rich and the struggling poor 
appeared to be widening at an alarming rate. An influential grouping within the 
GFTU was even prepared to propose that the organization's longstanding ties to 
the Baath be relaxed, so that workers' demands could be expressed outside the 
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party's existing channels. The potential for widespread worker disaffection 
continued to escalate during early 1993, as the managers of public sector industrial 
enterprises began laying off more experienced, higher-paid employees and replac- 
ing them with younger laborers in an effort to cut production costs.7^ The spring 
of 1993 even saw the state-run Military Housing Establishment delay wage 
payments to its workers due to severe cash flow difficulties.75 

Confronted with widespread grumbling inside the Baathi popular front 
organizations, the regime earmarked additional resources to revitalize Syria's 
public sector enterprises. The board of directors of the al-Furat tractor factory, 
for example, announced in August 1992 that it would reopen its assembly line 
outside Aleppo using diesel engines imported from the United Kingdom.76 
Between mid-1992 and mid-1993, the government contracted with the Military 
Housing Establishment to build 28 large grain storage silos throughout the 
country." At the same time, however, state officials took steps to consolidate 
their ties with nouveaux riches entrepreneurs. Reports were leaked in September 
that the Ministry of the Economy and Foreign Trade was prepared to revise its 
regulations so as to permit private companies to keep 100 percent of their export 
earnings to purchase imports necessary for maintaining or expanding their 
operations. In addition, the ministry began granting six-month lines of credit to 
private import firms, while the Higher Council for Investment awarded operating 
licenses to an additional 20 private sector projects under the terms of the May 
1991 investment law.78 

Government officials attempted to head off disaffection on the part of those 
who favored preserving the extent and role of the public sector within the Syrian 
economy by creating an extraordinary commission to study various means of 
restructuring state-run companies. The panel announced in November 1992 that it 
was planning to explore such options as giving the management of public 
enterprises greater autonomy in setting day-to-day policy and permitting these 
companies to keep the hard currency they earned.?? At the same time, however, 
the Ministry of the Economy and Foreign Trade reaffirmed its intention to set up 
a new bank to provide investment funds to those private and mixed sector firms 
that had received licenses to operate under the terms of the May 1991 law. A year 
later, and over the objections of a number of leftist members of the People’s 
Assembly, Minister of the Economy and Foreign Trade al-Imadi took steps to 
increase Syria’s borrowing rights in the International Monetary Fund. Meanwhile, 
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Prime Minister al-Zu'bi publicly rejected proposed salary raises for public sector 
workers, on the grounds that they would upset wage and price stability.%° 

Growing pressure to relieve the coordination problems plaguing Syria's econ- 
omy could well tempt state officials to rely, more heavily than at any time since the 
late 1970s, on the military establishment as a policy-implementing instrument. When 
a group of prominent private entrepreneurs announced plans, in the spring of 1993, to 
build a new cigarette manufacturing plant outside Damascus, army units were 
ordered to suppress the widespread smuggling of tobacco products into the country 
from Lebanon.?! More predictably, when fighting erupted in a poorer district of 
Aleppo in July 1993 following a dispute over the distribution of water supplies, 
regular army troops were sent into the neighborhood to restore order. Should the 
government's twin policies of deregulating the economy and promoting private 
enterprise precipitate a further escalation of popular unrest, the position within the 
dominant social coalition of the commanders of Syria's security services and armed 
forces would be greatly strengthened. It is this eventuality, more than anything else, 
that heightens the importance of the al-Asad regime's continuing relations with the 
former Eastern bloc. 


DOMESTIC POLITICS AND FOREIGN POLICY 


Struggles for control over Syria's domestic affairs have had a direct impact on 
the shape of the country's foreign policy in the post-Cold War era. Damascus's 
evident cooling toward the kind of Persian Gulf security arrangement that had been 
envisaged in the original Damascus Declaration of March 1991, for instance, 
accompanied the ascendency of richer private commercial and agricultural interests 
within the dominant coalition. These forces opposed any move that might have 
diverted scarce resources from investment at home to support a permanent Syrian 
military presence in the Persian Gulf. The country's nouveaux riches entrepreneurs 
additionally feared that the stationing of Syrian troops in the Persian Gulf would 
eventually alienate the richer oil-producing states in the region, whose governments 
had become increasingly vital as providers of new capital. 

Syria's public sector managers acquiesced in the shift away from a more 
active role in gulf security in the hopes that the funds that had begun arriving from 
the oil-producing countries might be used to reinvigorate their own flagging 
enterprises. At the same time, however, they joined the country's military 
commanders in resisting a complete disarming of Iraq on the grounds that this step 
could well leave Syrian industrial facilities and infrastructure more vulnerable to 
attack from Israeli forces. Moreover, by offering Baghdad an outlet for its 
petroleum exports, managers of public enterprises expected to reinforce the 
centrality of the state-run oil sector within the Syrian economy. Such reinforce- 
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ment would both create additional jobs for public sector workers and lend greater 
weight to petroleum-related projects in the government's ongoing deliberations 
concerning the country's future development priorities. 

On the other hand, Syria's defiance of the sanctions that were imposed on 
Libya by the United Nations in the spring of 1992 primarily reflected efforts by 
forces associated with Syria's party-state apparatus to reassert their steadily 
diminishing prerogatives in the face of the country's re-emergent private com- 
mercial and agrarian bourgeoisie. Pointing out the dangers of a ‘‘new world 
order" orchestrated by Washington and London complemented the criticisms 
raised by representatives of the Baath-affiliated popular front organizations within 
the People's Assembly concerning the increasingly free hand being accorded 
private capital at home. Public sector managers and military commanders took 
advantage of the confrontation between Libya and the West not only to harness 
popular grumbling regarding the effects of economic liberalization, but also to 
slow the rush of foreign goods and subsidaries into Syria's domestic market. 

Finally, the combination of intransigence and flexibility that characterized 
Syrian policy toward the US-brokered negotiations with Israel throughout 
1991—93 arose out of two contrary domestic political dynamics. On one hand, the 
al-Asad regime's continuing access to technical assistance and military equipment 
supplied by the former Eastern bloc provided Damascus with a capacity to stand 
up to US pressure that none of the other Arab parties to the talks enjoyed. On the 
other hand, both private capital and the populace at large evidenced a consistent 
and growing interest in terminating the 45-year-old state of war with Israel, so that 
the central administration's attention could be focused on measures designed to 
improve public services and promote economic growth within Syria itself. These 
sentiments became more and more salient as widespread electricity cuts and 
shortages of diesel fuel reappeared throughout the country during the final months 
of 1992, disrupting production at capital-intensive manufacturing plants and 
inconveniencing residents of the larger cities and towns.®2 

Under these circumstances, the Syrian leadership has consistently attempted 
to ameliorate the internal strains associated with economic liberalization by 
undertaking initiatives in the external arena. No episode demonstrates this 
tendency more clearly than the December 1992 congress of the GFTU, at which 
whatever proposals might have been put forward by the membership for restruc- 
turing the trade unions’ relations with the Baath were both overshadowed and 
undercut by President al-Asad’s keynote speech, publicly opening the door to 
acceptance of a graduated Israeli withdrawal from the Golan.83 
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CONCLUSION 


Current trends in Syria's internal political-economic affairs are on the whole 
unlikely to generate fundamental reversals in the al-Asad regime's domestic and 
foreign policies. Damascus continues to rely on Eastern Europe and the republics 
of the Commonwealth of Independent States for economic assistance and advice, 
as well as upon the ex-Warsaw Pact countries and China for military hardware. 
These ties give the Syrian leadership strong incentives to maintain close working 
relations with the countries of the former Eastern bloc, and such connections are 
likely to remain firm as long as Syria finds itself unable to afford the more 
expensive expertise and equipment available from the West. 

Preserving links to the former Eastern bloc and China also mitigates a wide 
range of actual and potential coordination problems within Syria's dominant 
social coalition. Uncertainty as to whether Syria's recent economic recovery will 
persist makes a perpetuation of the status quo in Syria's relations with outside 
powers the most prudent course for the al-Asad regime to follow. The real turning 
point is likely to come when East European governments finally abandon 
countertrade arrangements entirely, removing the concrete advantages that 
Damascus continues to enjoy in dealing with these economies in the post- 
communist era. 





SIRUCTURAL INHIBITIONS TO 
ECONOMIC LIBERALIZATION IN 
ISRAEL 


Emma Murphy 


Li: most of its Middle Eastern neighbors, Israel has been engaged in recent 
years in a program of economic liberalization intended to introduce new levels of 
competition and efficiency into the country’s domestic market and its ability to 
trade at the international level. The problems that Israel has faced in implementing 
this policy, however, have been quite different from those faced by other 
countries. The Israeli economy has several unique features, and is heavily 
influenced by equally specific factors. While some aspects of economic liberal- 
ization have been introduced successfully (if gradually), others, such as privati- 
zation, have been effected only partially and with little substantial OGREN to the 
economy as a whole. 

Certain structural features of Israel's political economy have inhibited 
effective economic liberalization. The specific history of the Israeli state, its 
highly institutionalized framework, the priorities of Zionism (including the prece- 
dence attached to immigration and immigrant absorption), the structure of elite 
power-holding, the excessive influence of domestic political activity on economic 
decision making, and the existence of the Histadrut sector all have acted to 
frustrate attempts to reduce the scope of the public sector or the level of 
government intervention in economic activity. 


THE EARLY ROLE OF THE STATE IN THE ECONOMY 


The unique structure of the Israeli economy has its roots in the pre-state 
yishuv, when the Jewish immigrant community established a highly organized and 
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institutionalized framework for encouraging and absorbing new immigrants. The 
combining of efforts between diaspora Jews and those already in Palestine led to 
the creation of a bureaucracy around the central institutions of colonization. 
These included the World Zionist Organization, the Jewish Colonial Trust, and 
the Jewish National Fund, all of which were granted quasi-governmental powers 
over the yishuv, as well as over a number of smaller pioneering organizations in 
Palestine. These institutions were highly impregnated with Zionist and socialist 
ideals, emphasizing mutual aid and collective settlement. They also provided the 
networks from which Zionist political leaders emerged. 

While the Jewish economy in Palestine was initially based primarily on 
private capital and the free market system, institutions such as those mentioned 
here introduced the concept that the primary responsibility of the yishuv was to 
facilitate new, mass immigration and that this could be done only by pooling 
diaspora and yishuv resources and directing them toward the common Jewish 
good. Within the socialist political leadership of these institutions, competing 
factions debated the future role of the private sector. Some leaders aspired to 
nationalization of all means of production while others believed that the rapid 
economic development that a new state would require depended on a partnership 
between private capital and collective resources managed by the state. The one 
point that most leaders agreed upon was that the land should belong to the nation 
as a whole and not to individuals, thus preserving it from the threat of sale to 
non-Jews. 

The 1920 Zionist Congress established the fundamental principle that eco- 
nomic colonization depended upon public capital supporting collective pioneering 
settlements. Public capital included funds directed into Palestine via the Palestine 
Jewish Colonization Association, the American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, and funds from socialist and religious parties.! Upon the establishment of 
Israel, socialist leaders were quick to absorb the existing institutional framework 
into the structure of the new state. David Ben-Gurion, in particular, was eager to 
nationalize those services such as education and employment agencies that 
previously had been run by political parties or volunteer organizations. The young 
state was also quick to establish such institutions as a civil service, central bank, 
national insurance institute, and organizations to administer programs of invest- 
ment that were deemed essential to absorbing new immigrants. Given the 
enormity of the task of immigrant absorption, the Labor Party political leadership 
was unwilling to consider delegating regulation of the economy to market forces. 
Thus, for example, all natural resources were nationalized in 1949 and state- 
owned enterprises established to exploit them. 
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A parallel development was the incorporation into the new state of the 
Histadrut, the General Federation of Hebrew Workers in Eretz Israel. This body 
was established in 1920 as the primary Labor Party colonization body. Among its 
responsibilities were the creation of new settlements, the organization of Jewish 
labor, and the maintenance of Jewish exclusivism in Zionist enterprises. After 
1948, its role became that of Israel's primary trade union, with secondary 
responsibilities to provide welfare aid, employment, and subsidization to immi- 
grants. It also increasingly took on the role of employer, as it used government 
funding and subsidies to establish a business empire of its own. 

It might seem unusual to include the development of a trade union when 
examining the growth of the state sector in a new economy, but the relationship 
between the Histadrut and the Labor governments that dominated Israeli politics 
until 1977 was unique.? In fact, the new state developed a public sector, a private 
sector, and a Histadrut sector. It is the peculiar configuration of relations between 
these sectors—and the political forces that underlie those relations—that have 
obstructed efforts at economic liberalization. 


THE ECONOMIC STRUCTURE 
The Public Sector 


The priority given in Israeli government policymaking to immigrant absorp- 
tion has been continuous, despite the transference of power in 1977 from the 
Labor Alignment to a Likud-led coalition. Since immigrant absorption represents 
the test of a party’s Zionist credentials, it has carried with it the obligation for all 
governments to maintain a large public sector, both in order to provide the 
necessary services for immigrant absorption and foreign revenue distribution to 
that end, and as a way of guaranteeing employment levels. Large diaspora 
revenues, as well as US aid and German reparations, made the state the vehicle 
for wealth distribution, resulting in an inflated and unproductive bureaucracy.3 

The state’s commitment to public ownership and control of natural resources 
has resulted in the establishment of a large public industrial sector. By the end of 
the 1980s, the Israeli government was the owner of almost all land, water, energy 
sources, radio and television, mines, defense industries, and airline transporta- 
tion.* At this time, there were approximately 200 state-owned enterprises, ranging 
from small peripheral firms to major national monopolies such as Bezeq (tele- 
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phones and communications), Israel Chemicals, and El Al. Consequently, the 
public sector share in product, number of employees, and total investment in 
Israel is one of the highest in the world. Although Likud was elected in 1977 on a 
platform advocating reliance on the free market, the public sector actually 
increased its labor force (from 23 percent in 1972 to 29 percent in 1980) and its 
consumption as a percentage of gross national product (GNP) (from 11.40 percent 
in 1974—77 to 12.7 percent in 1978—81).5 In reality, Likud's theoretical economic 
ideology proved impossible to implement. By the mid-1980s the public sector 
share in product had risen to 25 percent and its share of employment to nearly 
nearly 30 percent. Even in 1989, after five years of national unity government 
committed to a reduction in'the size of the public sector, 29.4 percent of employed 
persons worked for the government.’ The public sector has been protected, even 
in times of national crisis, and has proved extremely difficult to reduce in size or 
scope. 

Government intervention in the economy goes much further than the services 
it supplies and the industries it owns. Israel has a tradition, fostered initially by the 
early Labor governments, of intensive government intervention in all aspects of 
the economy. This is managed through wage bargaining with the Histadrut (and 
since 1985 in tripartite agreements with the Histadrut and the Manufacturers' 
Association), through selective investment subsidies and loans, the determination 
of prices of factors of production (through import licensing, exchange rates, and 
monopoly licenses), and through the protection of domestic industries from 
foreign competition. To some extent, the government can determine consumption 
through incomes policy. Between 1985 and 1987, reduced government interven- 
tion and money market reforms were introduced, with the support of the Bank of 
Israel. Real change has only been effected, however, in the 1990s. Until recently, 
the government also held near total control over the capital market, notably 
through the monopoly of government bonds in the savings sector, restrictions on 
foreign investment, and the transfer of funds into and out of the country. The 
influence of government, however, goes a great deal further than simply monetary 
policies.? 


The Histadrut Sector 


The Histadrut has received special status from the government since its 
incorporation into the formal economy in 1948. As well as representing more than 
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70 percent of the Israeli work force!°—including 450,000 public sector employees 
and 700,000 private sector workers—the business empire of the Histadrut 
accounts for 25 percent of all economic enterprises in the Israeli economy. The 
holding company Hevrat Ha'ovdim, which administers the Histadrut's industrial 
and economic holdings, alone accounted for almost 15 percent of GNP in 1991.1! 
The paradox of the Histadrut is that it is essentially a capitalist organization 
operating on a highly centralized and hierarchical basis, permitting minimal 
worker participation, yet employing 15.4 percent of the labor force.!? 

lhe Histadrut has a unique, federated structure combining trade union 
responsibilities with an extensive network of educational, cultural, sports, eco- 
nomic, and political organizations. In 1990, it accounted for 12 percent of all 
Israeli economic activity and more than 30 percent of industrial output.!? 
Histadrut-owned companies include the massive Solel Boneh construction firm, 
the Shikun Ovdim housing corporation, and, most famously, the Koor industrial 
flagship. Koor in 1985 employed more than 30,000 workers in 130 different 
companies.!4 The Histadrut is also the parent company of more than 400 industrial 
kibbutzim plants, several dozen kibbutzim hotels, 77 percent of kibbutz-produced 
agricultural exports, and the largest commercial bank in Israel, Bank Hapoalim. It 
also has managing shares of many companies jointly owned with the government, 
such as Zim Navigation (prior to privatization), the Mekorot water company, and 
the Clal holding company. 

It is remarkable, therefore, that such a business empire should be simulta- 
neously the repository of Zionist socialist ideals. The kibbutzim, in particular, 
have held closest to the original collectivist and institutional principles of the 
young state. Despite substantial preferential treatment of the Histadrut by 
successive governments with regard to investment and credit, the Histadrut 
corporations became internationally renowned for their debts. Equally, Israeli 
governments have been unable to resist bailing out Histadrut companies, most 
recently with the rescheduling arrangements for Koor and Solel Boneh in 1990, 
the March 1991 $100 million handout to Koor, and the forced writing-off of 
agricultural debts by the commercial banks via the March 1992 Moshavim Debt 
Arrangement Law.!5 
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The Private Sector 


Israel’s private sector is made up primarily of small family firms and 
moshavot (rural settlements). In 1990, 96.6 percent of establishments with 
employees were in private hands, although on average they employed just 16 
people.1!6 Private industry accounted for only 53 of the 100 largest companies. ? 
Small, private firms have often been protected from import competition and enjoy 
monopoly positions because of the small size of the market and the government's 
use of production licenses. Firms also may operate together as cartels if it is 
deemed to be in the public interest that they do so, a situation loosely defined and 
open to political maneuvering. Other anomalies include the granting of production 
permits on the basis of historical rights. For example, most retail petrol stations 
are allocated to once-wounded former servicemen.!8 

Private industry also is accustomed to extensive government subsidization, 
especially in the form of investment incentives and loan guarantees. To maintain 
near-full employment, tax incentives and labor subsidies of one form or another 
also have been forthcoming. The result is that Israeli private industry has been 
complacent and inefficient, protected from the rigors of free competition with 
imports and unable to compete in foreign markets without government interven- 
tion on its behalf. From early in the 1950s, the dominant Mapai element of the 
Labor Party has accepted that a mixed economy was required to enable rapid 
economic development, and it set about encouraging and enlarging the private 
sector. The Histadrut objected to the loans, grants, and tax exemptions then 
directed toward the private sector—although the Labor-led governments contin- 
ued to direct considerable finance toward the Histadrut—and gradually accom- 
modated itself to the process, in the meantime, adopting some of the capitalist 
traits of the private sector. 


NATIONAL UNITY GOVERNMENT, 1984: A RESPONSE TO ECONOMIC 
CRISIS 


By 1984, the high levels of government spending throughout both Labor and 
Likud rule, the demand for high living standards and full employment to attract 
immigrants, the reliance on foreign transfers and aid to finance them, the 
protection and subsidization of domestic industry, and the uncompetitiveness of 
Israeli exports all combined to create an overheated and heavily indebted 
economy. Additionally, the power of the Histadrut in collective wage bargaining 
had led to wage-price agreements, the Cost of Living Arrangement, and a 
wage-price spiral that resulted in an inflation rate of 444.9 percent. Foreign debt 
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amounted to nearly $24 billion, requiring a third of GNP to be spent every year in 
interest payments and debt repayment. Foreign currency reserves were falling, 
there was a huge balance of trade deficit (imports of $15.7 billion, opposed to 
exports of $10.5 billion), budget expenditure was out of control with annual 
budget deficits of more than $1 billion (equal to 5 percent of the total budget 
expenditure); and the economy was suffering from a dramatic slowdown that 
dated back to the 1983 stock market crisis. Indeed, there was a virtual stagnation 
of the economy after the impressive rates of growth of previous years. For a state 
that attracted immigrants on the basis of guaranteed state support and jobs, 
perhaps the most worrying aspect of all was rising unemployment. 

The economic policy of the national unity government that took office in 
September 1984 was based on a series of ‘‘package deals” between the govern- 
ment, the Histadrut, and the Manufacturers' Association designed to restrict wage 
increases and freeze prices. These measures were bolstered in the summer of 1985 
with a package of austerity measures known as the Emergency Stabilization Plan. 
While the initial plan was to make realistic cuts in the budget, Labor and Likud 
acknowledged that this was only a short-term solution to the country's economic 
difficulties. The real problem lay in the institutional structures that prevented 
market competition and allowed the circulation of capital to determine the 
standard of living rather than production. Thus, the government declared its 
intention to introduce substantial liberalization of the economy, including, in 
particular, liberalization of the capital markets, a reduction of the government's 
interventionary role in the economy, the introduction of greater competition into 
the domestic market and privatization of as many state-owned enterprises as 
possible. 

Pressure to act in this direction was forthcoming from the United States, 
which tied its 1985 aid allotment of $1.3 billion to government commitments to 
devaluation, a halt to injections of government money into the economy, and an 
erosion of the index-linked wage system. Further US aid of $1.5 billion, to be 
spread over two years, likewise was made conditional upon a set of plans, known 
as '"Herb's Ten Points,” drafted jointly by US and Israeli economists.!? The 
stabilization program was reinforced by further austerity measures in the 1986 
budget. The Labor Party abandoned austerity, however, prior to handing over the 
reins of government to Likud. Labor left on a note of promised financial aid for 
public sector industries in difficulty, as well as the two Histadrut giants, Solel 
Boneh and Kupat Holim (medical health insurance), which requested a total of $2 
billion—9 percent of GNP—just to cover their debts.29 
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The Economy under Shamir: Limited Liberalization 


Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir began Likud's national unity term in 1986 
under tremendous pressure from the governor of the Bank of Israel, Moshe 
Mandelbaum,?! to introduce drastic economic reform. His response was to launch 
a radical program, slashing personal taxes, opening up domestic capital markets, 
instituting a 12-month wage and price freeze, and promising across-the-board 
government spending cuts, as well as renewed austerity measures. His ability to 
achieve his goals was constantly eroded, however, by fierce Histadrut opposition 
to any erosion in real wages. The Histadrut only accepted a new tripartite wage 
agreement on the condition that rescue packages and bailouts be arranged for the 
kibbutzim and Solel Boneh, and that planned government spending cuts be 
halved. 

Privatization was to be a flagship of Shamir's liberalization efforts. Although 
under Labor's tenure a list of state-owned enterprises to be privatized had been 
drawn up, virtually no progress had been made in that direction. Shamir's first 
effort, the sale of Bet Shemesh Engines, met with failure when the prospective 
buyer of the debt-ridden aeroengine manufacturer backed out, complaining of 
bureaucratic red tape and inherent resistance to privatization.?? Perhaps more to 
the point, the company had $100 million worth of debts, and the cancellation of 
the Lavi project reduced the appeal for the buyer. The bureaucratic and political 
maneuverings against privatization resurfaced in December 1987, when opposi- 
tion from the country's powerful oil cartel prevented the sale of PAZ, the leading 
fuel distributor. Reforms intended to liberalize the energy market had been 
postponed three times in the face of the oil cartel's resistance to the introduction 
of competition in the market.?3 In February 1988, the government's stake in PAZ 
was finally sold to Jack Lieberman, an Australian businessman, for $5 million. 
This was the largest single foreign investment ever made in Israel and was 
approved by the Knesset Finance Committee largely because Lieberman had a 
substantial and proven commitment to the Zionist state.?4 

The proposed sale of Egged, the Israeli public bus company, further 
illustrated the difficulties of privatization for Israel. Egged had near monopoly 
control of urban and interurban bus routes and was reluctant to agree to 
competition within those markets. When government pressure forced the com- 
pany to agree to salary cuts, the sale of assets, and a reduction in the $390 million 
pension fund deficit, the Histadrut responded with threats of a general strike. The 
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government was forced to give in, signing an agreement with the trade unions and 
the employers' organization on cost of living pay awards. 

The only significant sale of state assets during 1989 was the sell-off, approved 
by the Knesset in September, of the government's 82.4 percent stake in the 
Jerusalem Economic Corporation, a real estate-land management company. The 
sale was managed through closed tender, and finally went to a group of US 
investors headed by Bear Stearns, the New York investment bank, for a total of 
$54.5 million. The government had, by then, clarified that it hoped to raise more 
than $5 billion from the sale of nearly 170 public assets. Scheduled next in line for 
sale was a 50 percent share in Israel Chemicals, a prospectus for which was 
circulated to just 25 potential buyers. Although the privatization process seemed 
finally to be off the ground, by 1989—five years after privatization had first been 
seriously placed on the agenda with a broad political consensus in its favor—only 
PAZ, Jerusalem Economic, and three small floatations on the Tel Aviv Stock 
Exchange had been privatized. Ze'ev Refua, who had headed the Government 
Corporations Authority since 1985 and whose job it had been to reverse the 
tradition of state ownership, described his job as a ‘‘mission impossible.’’25 

At that time, plans for continued privatization included commitments to sell 
government stakes in Oil Refineries (the monopoly supplier of refined oil 
products), Bezeq, the Israel Electric Corporation, El Al, and, as mentioned, Israel 
Chemicals. The last was potentially the most attractive, with an annual group 
turnover exceeding $1 billion and a strong export and profit record. The 
government hoped to raise $400 million from the sale of a 50 percent stake, to be 
sold privately to a corporate investor. This was preferred to a floatation because 
it was assumed that the company would need strong corporate backing to enable 
it to stand up to international competition. It was envisaged, however, that at a 
later stage minority stakes would be sold to the public and employees. The same 
process was to be followed in the sales of Oil Refineries and Eita, a successful 
subsidiary of Israel Aircraft Industries. Bezeq and El Al were to be sold through 
public offerings, while smaller companies with values of less than $20 million 
would be sold directly to private investors. 

There were substantial technical obstacles to these privatizations. Some of 
the companies were heavily in debt, and few were actually profit making. El Al, 
for example, although back in profit after a succession of disastrous years, was 
still in receivership. In the case of Bezeq, the initial proposed 10 percent floatation 
was dependent upon tariff increases that alone could put the company in profit and 
make its shares appealing. In the case of Oil Refineries, the sale was complicated 
by the rigid monopoly structure of energy distribution in Israel. Market reform 
was required, although this would lead inevitably to an initial decline in revenues . 
for the company. 
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The issue of ''strategic importance’’ was also a major factor inhibiting 
progress toward privatization. In the case of companies judged to be of strategic 
importance, the government would have to convince the Knesset Finance 
Committee, which could veto any sale, that Israel would suffer no strategic loss by 
sale of the company. In most instances the government intended to keep the 
ultimate veto in the companies’ affairs through use of ‘‘golden shares” but 
objections were still raised to the sale of such strategic assets to foreign investors. 

Since the Israeli financial market had only a limited capacity to absorb 
privatization sales, whether private or through public floatations, it was inevitable 
that foreign investors should make up the majority of potential buyers.26 They had 
to be carefully vetted, therefore, for pro-Zionist credentials.?7 The sale of Israel 
Chemicals, initially scheduled for completion by April 1990, was vetoed by the 
Knesset Finance Committee by a vote of 22 to 4 on the basis that ‘‘the state should 
not relinquish control . . . because of its role as exploiter of Israel's chief natural 
resource, potash, and its importance to the economy as a whole.’’28 A golden 
share option was specifically rejected. Moreover, when the Knesset limited the 
stake allowable for sale to 49 percent, to block foreign control, foreign bidders 
backed away. 

The influx of Soviet Jewish immigrants beginning in 1990 gave new impetus 
to the privatization process. The public sector clearly would be unable to provide 
new jobs for the estimated 500,000 immigrants expected to arrive over two years, 
an increase of 20 percent in the population.?? In September 1990, it was estimated 
that gross domestic product would have to increase by 8.5 percent a year if the 
economy was to accommodate the immigrants, and the business sector alone by 
10 percent.3° At least 600,000 new jobs would have to be created over the 
following five years just to maintain then-current unemployment levels, while 
exports would have to increase by 13 percent a year. The Bank of Israel believed 
that economic growth was especially dependent upon further privatization and 
rapid liberalization. In a 1991 policy document, the bank stressed the importance 
of government reform measures aimed at increasing the profitability and compet- 
itiveness of private business.?! 

In March 1990, the International Monetary Fund (IMF) urged Israel to 
liberalize capital and labor markets and to speed up the process of privatization if 
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it was to be able to provide useful employment for the immigrants and to avoid the 
need for excessive long-term government subsidization of their settlement. Since 
Israel was by then considering seeking loans of up to $20 billion from the IMF to 
aid in immigrant settlement, the government could ill afford to ignore the 
preconditions that inevitably come with any loan. 

In the first half of 1990, a series of measures aimed at liberalizing the general 
functioning of the economy were implemented successfully. In May, the govern- 
ment relaxed foreign currency controls to allow for increased integration into 
world markets, especially that of the European Community. Israeli companies 
were, therefore, allowed to invest up to 20 percent of their equity abroad. The 
investment could be in any venture with the exception of those in the financial and 
real estate sectors. Previously permits had been limited to investment that could 
be proved to be promoting Israeli exports or industrial development. New 
regulations meant that up to 50 percent of profits earned abroad now could be 
reinvested abroad rather than having to be repatriated. This move was completed 
despite considerable opposition from the Histadrut, which argued that such 
measures would create jobs outside of Israel rather than inside. 

The percentage of funds that savings institutions had to invest in government 
instruments was reduced from 65 to 50 percent, and restrictions on foreign 
borrowing were reduced. Increased freedom was given for banks and corpora- 
tions to operate in foreign currency, and import licenses for areas outside those 
covered by free-trade agreements were scrapped in favor of levying duties. The 
latter were to be scaled down over a period of five years. 

This combination of measures was designed to encourage investment in the 
private sector and to improve Israel's trading position by releasing it from the 
structural rigidities that originally had been intended to preserve its economic 
independence. Israeli banks for the first time were allowed to guarantee corporate 
loans raised overseas and to make loans to Israeli corporations from overseas 
branches. Companies were given greater freedom to borrow short-term funds 
from abroad, and ceilings and taxes were lifted on such loans. It was argued that 
by exposing domestic producers to greater competition the short-term problems 
of uncompetitiveness ultimately would be replaced by sustained growth. To ease 
the way, direct incentives were given in the form of employment subsidies. 

Despite the problems over privatization in certain sectors, some privatization 
schemes did go ahead in 1990. In the first half of the year, several small floatations 
were completed, including a 49 percent stake in Maman, an air cargo holding 
company. In September, a 6 percent tranche of Bezeq shares was floated 
successfully, being oversubscribed by four times. In July 1991, however, a major 
report on the Israeli economy by the Institute for Advanced Strategic and Political 
Studies, a Jerusalem-based think-tank, concluded that, far from having been 
reduced, the role of the state had in fact expanded.32 That year did see renewed 
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efforts to sell the government share in Israel Chemicals. In September 1991, a 
three-member cabinet committee approved the floatation of 25 percent of shares, 
with a further 15 percent block to be sold by private tender at a later stage to a 
"strategic partner.’’33 This decision was taken as much because US pressure to 
liberalize the economy was tied to the question of loan guarantees as because of 
any real internal momentum for privatization. 

The program for privatization was scaled down to nine companies to be 
privatized by the end of 1991, satisfying US and IMF requirements for a reduction 
in the size and scope of the state. Between 30 and 40 further state-owned 
enterprises, out of more than 150 remaining, were to be privatized over the next 
three years, raising an estimated NIS 7 billion (approximately $3 billion). The 
main vehicle for this program was to be the Tel Aviv Stock Exchange, with a 
lesser role for foreign investment. It was hoped that this would reduce domestic 
resistance. Most of the companies targeted, therefore, would be quite small, with 
the exception of the Zim Navigation shipping company and the remaining 
tranches of Bezeq. 

Also during 1991, the Bank of Israel continued to increase competition in the 
money market, the object being to reduce intervention in the operation of financial 
instruments and increase reliance on market forces. Steps also were taken to 
deregulate sources of unrestricted credit and increase its availability. The steps 
mentioned earlier were added to the liberalization of currency exchange with a 
revised system of management of exchange rates, such that the shekel was 
allowed to float downwards within a 12 percent margin, reducing speculation of 
devaluation. There followed a reduction of exchange rate subsidies for exporters 
and plans to eliminate travel taxes, commissions on foreign currency purchases, ` 
and surcharges on imported services by the end of 1992. Restrictions on 
non-residents were relaxed so that they could convert shekel deposits and 
proceeds from government bonds and mutual funds, as well as borrow shekels 
against foreign currency collateral. Israeli residents were extended the right to 
hold unrestricted deposits of foreign currency for use overseas and to buy 
securities on approved foreign exchanges. 


One Step Forward, Two Steps Back 


These apparent advances in liberalization were offset, however, by a series of 
government interventions in other areas. First, the government sought to increase 
employment figures by subsidizing industry with investment loan guarantees. This 
certainly encouraged private investment, but, with the government covering the 
risks, investment decisions were not always based on sound market sense. The 
government also intervened in the housing market, operating a purchase guaran- 
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tee system and providing a variety of grants to construction firms. A nine-month 
wage subsidization plan also was put into effect in early 1991 in the hope of 
generating immediate employment. These measures by and large were supported 
by the Bank of Israel, which saw them as necessary in the short term but adding 
little to GNP, carrying the dangerous precedent of enlarged government spending, 
and reversing the policies of reform in the longer term. 

Second, the government was enmeshed in a protracted banking system crisis. 
After the four major banks had used their oligopolistic control of the financial 
services sector to artificially inflate their share prices in 1983, a rush to convert 
savings into dollars—when Finance Minister Yoram Avidor announced a ‘‘dol- 
larization plan''33—]1ed to a stock market crash with the banks coming near to 
collapse. The government stepped in to rescue the banks with a series of loans 
totaling $7 billion, enabling the banks to buy back the shares at fixed dollar prices 
and preventing small shareholders from taking too great a loss. The shares were 
to be bought back by the banks over a period of five years and placed in batuchot 
trust companies, managed by the banks themselves. At the end of the initial 
five-year period, when the loans became due for repayment, the banks either 
could repay them or substitute them with shares—in other words passing the 
majority of bank shares to government ownership. 

This effective nationalization was extremely undesirable for a government 
committed to liberalization and privatization; more worrying, such a transfer 
would mean that the original loans never would be recouped. Rather than assume 
ownership of the shares, the government extended the loan period by two years, 
and later by another two. The loans were due to be repaid in October 1993. There 
was no chance, however, that the banks could repay the loans. The government, 
therefore, had to find some way to pass ownership of the shares into the private 
sector or to enable the banks to buy back the shares at affordable prices. It has, 
therefore, been avidly pursuing the option of subsidiary sales. 

To this end, the government set about making the shares more attractive for 
public offer by forcing a series of agreements on the banks that equalized voting 
rights of shares. Prior to these agreements, the majority of voting shares were held 
by the original owners of the banks, even though these represented only a small 
percentage of actual shares. The Jewish Colonial Trust, for example, still held 75 
percent of Bank Leumi's voting shares—and, therefore, effective control of the 
company—but only 2 percent of ordinary shares. Hevrat Ha'ovdim, the Histadrut 
holding company, held 50 percent of Bank Hapoalim's voting shares; the World 
Mizrahi Association held the majority of shares in the United Mizrahi Bank, and 
the Recanati family held the majority of voting shares in the Israel Discount Bank. 
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Thus, the government, although having the majority holdings of ordinary shares in 
all four banks, would be unable to sell the shares or use them to control the banks. 

Agreements were reached with the banks whereby in exchange for equalizing 
voting rights of shares, and, therefore, losing control over the banks, the banks 
would receive compensation of 3 percent of equity shares from the government, 
as well as be guaranteed that the banks themselves would be pre-qualified when 
the shares eventually were put up for sale. In other words, when the batuchots 
were dissolved, and the shares put up for public offer so the banks could recoup 
the money to pay back the loans, the banks would actually be in an advantaged 
position to buy back shares. 

The agreements were tailored for each bank. In the case of Bank Hapoalim, 
the government agreed to impose conditions on any future buyer of the bank's 
shares that would guarantee workers' rights as well as the ethos of the workers' 
bank. It was further agreed that 10 percent of the bank's shares would be offered 
to bank employees. In the case of United Mizrahi, alternative bidders to the 
World Mizrahi Association were effectively deterred by a government commit- 
ment to preserve the confidentiality of the bank's clients and not to give open 
access to the bank's books. With the Israel Discount Bank, complications arose 
over the ongoing prosecution of leading members of the Recanati family. It was 
finally agreed that the family should buy 25.1 percent of the bank's batuchot 
shares from the government for $230 million but would reduce the bank's holding 
company share in the bank itself from 66 percent to just 13 percent. In December 
1992, the government placed up for sale the state's shares in the holding company, 
a 42.5 percent stake, on the Tel Aviv Stock Exchange. The floatation was 
oversubscribed by 120 times and yielded the government more than $350 million. 
The problem remains, however, with the Israel Discount Bank itself.36 

With the intention of introducing more competition to the sector, the 
government, meanwhile, has pushed through the sale of small, profitable subsid- 
iaries of the banks to private investors. The Bank of Israel was keen on breaking 
up Bank Hapoalim and Bank Leumi for precisely this reason. It has objected to 
the government's plans to sell controlling stakes in the bank holding companies, 
and then float the remaining shares.?? This, the Bank of Israel believes, will enable 
control of the banks to revert to the original owners. Overall, the sale of bank 
shares is unlikely to have proceeded rapidly enough to avoid a financial crisis 
when the government is finally forced to nationalize the banks, unless it can repeat 
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episodes such as its only real sell-off success—that of a 60 percent stake in the 
Union Bank for $85 million.?8 

The Bank of Israel and the government in the interim introduced a whole new 
range of regulations, intended to prevent the banks from monopolizing the 
financial services sector. These regulations provided scope for new intermediary 
companies to operate in non-banking financial services, and aimed at preventing 
a repetition of the 1983 share inflation. Thus, while on the one hand the banking 
sector is being given more freedom to operate in foreign currencies, to guarantee 
corporate loans raised overseas, and to make loans to Israeli corporations from 
overseas branches, the government, on the other hand, is introducing more 
interventionary and monitoring measures into banking activities and operations. 

Finally, the sheer size of Soviet immigration has meant that there is a 
decreasing margin for stringent budgetary cuts. Until June 1992 and the election 
of a Labor-led government, the already large commitments to debt servicing and 
defense expenditure were compounded by the directing of large amounts of 
government expenditure into settlement of the West Bank and Gaza Strip.?? While 
the Bank of Israel consistently has advocated indirect government intervention, 
with increased expenditure being a temporary phenomenon designed to stimulate 
immigrants' potential to contribute to national product, it has stressed that such 
expenditure should not be of a long-term nature and that it must not prevent 
reform of the institutional structures. In particular, the Bank of Israel has 
highlighted the importance of reducing the structural rigidities imposed on the 
labor market by the Histadrut, exploiting economies of scale in expanding public 
services, and continuing to reduce direct government intervention in the econ- 
omy. 


OBSTRUCTING LIBERALIZATION 


If the Bank of Israel has been so adamantly in favor of economic reform, and 
the major political parties have agreed that it has a place on the national agenda, 
one may legitimately ask why progress has been so slow and so limited in scope. 
The successes of liberalization in capital markets and trade have been offset by the 
snail's pace of privatization and the failure to reduce the direct intervention of the 
government in production, investment, and the supply of services. Since 1985 and 
the declarations of intent with regard to liberalization and a reduction of the size 
and scope of the state in economic affairs, successive governments have contrib- 
uted to a growing public sector and an ever-larger budget. The answers to the 
above question are manifold and of great importance in understanding the 
dynamics of the Israeli economy as a whole. 
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The Politicization of Economic Decision Making 


One explanation given for the slowness in economic reform is that economic 
decision making in Israel suffers from an excess of political intervention. The 
political system in Israel invariably results in coalition governments that depend 
upon what Hugh Carnegy has called ‘‘haggling, handouts and histrionics.’’4° In 
other words, any majority party in a government coalition is hindered in effecting 
its economic policy by competing claims from small coalition partners, without 
whose Knesset support the coalition would crumble. Thus, for example, in the 
1992 budget, ‘‘a single member of Mr. Shamir's Likud Party was able to force 
through changes in the system of state-subsidized mortgages against the will of the 
Treasury and the Bank of Israel, at a cost of NIS 1.1 billion—more than 1 percent 
of the original budget spending. "4! 

Throughout Shamir's term of office, extreme right-wing parties were able to 
exchange their political support for the directing of disproportionate government 
funds into settlements in the occupied territories, or, in the case of religious 
parties, religious education and social institutions. The cabinet system whereby 
ministerial posts are allocated to coalition partners to maintain support means that 
minority interests can exert undue pressure on the budget, and the prime minister 
is unfavorably positioned in denying ministries the funds they seek. Thus, policies 
of economic reform are subject to torpedoing, not specifically on ideological or 
party-political grounds, but on the basis of economic interest groups. This may 
explain the inability of successive governments to reduce budget expenditure. 

A related argument concerns the ideological commitment that all Israeli 
governments make to the Zionist imperative of sustaining and, when possible, 
increasing immigration through the offer of attractive financial and service support 
networks. The desire to retain a high and attractive standard of living—to which 
Israelis grew accustomed throughout the boom years of the 1950s and 1960s and 
which is only possible with the economic subsidization of foreign transfers— 
depends upon the expanded bureaucracy distributing those transfers and sustain- 
ing the levels of social and economic welfare available to residents and new 
immigrants alike. The public sector accounts for 30 percent of employment in the 
country. It has been a sponge to soak up excess available labor in line with the 
priority given by Israelis to the government's role in maintaining full employment. 
To be sure, direct government-to-government foreign aid always carries with it 
the problem of distribution, and it is thus all the more important to seek foreign 
investment in the private sector rather than grants and loans. 

The politicization argument goes much deeper than simply factional fighting. 
Israeli governments historically have been preoccupied with foreign affairs and 
defense requirements. The government of Menachem Begin was a case in point 
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when the Liberal Party forces under Simcha Ehrlich, who favored the introduc- 
tion of free market economics, were swamped by the Likud's foreign policy 
priorities. The former's influence diminished as Likud's priorities took center 
stage, and the economic platform on which Likud had stood in the 1977 elections 
became of little significance in policymaking. The real issue at the heart of the 
politicization of economic decision making, however, is the various class and 
economic interests that operate within the state-private-Histadrut framework.* 


The Zionist Labor Bureaucracy: Sectoral Analysis 


At every juncture where liberalization or privatization measures have been 
obstructed, one finds several features in evidence. First is the power of the 
Histadrut, with its ''call-out"" strength as a trade union making it possible to block 
privatizations or demand wage concessions in return for budget cuts. Second, 
there may be political bargaining or obstructions at the Knesset or cabinet level, 
where, for example, a coalition led by Likud may find itself at the mercy of 
interests represented by Labor—notably the state sector, the Histadrut, and 
specific interests such as agriculture. Third, the private sector may reject reforms 
toward competition and the market economy. Because Likud drew much of its 
support since 1977 from the private sector on the basis of a supposed desire to 
introduce more market-oriented economic policies, this seemed an odd occur- 
rence under Shamir's government. Nonetheless, no sector—public, private, or 
Histadrut—has given unreserved and enthusiastic momentum to the liberalization 
program. The only consistent advocate has been the Bank of Israel, and even it 
has acknowledged a unique need for a large public sector. While all three sectors 
have stated the need for—or in the Histadrut's case, acceptance of—economic 
reform in favor of the market, when it has come down to implementing those 
reforms, all three have found interest groups among their number willing and able 
to resist change. 

The public sector and the Histadrut share many interests in resisting 
liberalization. Most obviously they are reluctant to accept a reduction in labor 
employed in their respective sectors. Their inordinate sizes have given them a 
degree of influence and power that they are unwilling to relinquish. For the 
Histadrut, the combination of both employing and representing labor gives it a 
virtual free hand in how it exploits that labor, while at the same time—as a trade 
union—the larger its membership the more strategically it can utilize that labor in 
strikes and actions on its own behalf. The legitimacy of the Histadrut for many 
Israelis lies in its position as defender of wages against inflation and as protector 
of the principle of full employment. It can bardly reduce its own stature and 
credibility by encouraging reforms that will endanger both. 
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Meanwhile, the higher echelons of the Histadrut have frequently been 
criticized in the past for bad management and for acting as ''a privileged club for 
the benefit of managers who are well-rewarded and secure and who are free of 
monitoring and financial discipline.” A recent example of the self-serving 
activities of the Histadrut bureaucracy was the discovery in April 1992 that the 
Histadrut Central Committee had been recruiting staff on the basis of personal 
contacts and not according to the stipulated rules of seniority and employment 
service. A comptroller's report stated, moreover, that managers were given 
preferential treatment by Histadrut pension funds, including bonuses despite poor 
fund performance and a choice as to when they joined schemes.^4 It is perhaps in 
the nature of large state, or in this case state-supported, institutions that as their 
bureaucratic role expands they develop a management class with autonomous 
interests, designed to protect and expand their own role at the expense, if need be, 
of their supposed institutional functions. 

The public sector's interests are similarly those of an autonomous bureau- 
cracy, also deriving its power from its web of activities throughout the economy. 
By reducing the scope of public sector activity and the size of its labor force, 
reform measures would damage the sources of influence for bureaucracy elites. 
The bureaucracy also is inculcated with the socialist Zionist ideology that was its 
creator and that stresses employment and welfare before competition and profit. 

The Labor Party is a powerful ally of both the public sector and the 
Histadrut.*5 Although Mapai factions in favor of a mixed economy have generally 
held sway in the party since the 1960s, and despite post-1985 commitments to 
limited privatizations and general reforms, the Labor Party still intrinsically, if 
reluctantly in some instances, is tied to the collectivist principles of its past. Since 
it draws much of its support. —and membership—from the Histadrut and public 
sector, among which the same principles are still strong, it is often the case that 
Labor must support the interests of these groups despite commitments to reform. 
Bruce Bartlett has compared the Israeli Labor Party to the British Labor Party, 
both being ''so close to the union movement that it is very difficult for the party 
to take a truly national view and to do what is best for the country if it conflicts 
with the narrow interests of the unions.''46 It is not commitment to the ideology 
per se that dictates this relationship, but rather the utility of mutual support.^? 
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Critical to relations between the Histadrut and the public sectors on the one 
hand, and the Labor Party on the other, is the interchange of personnel between 
the two, and the growth of a management class that operates throughout all three 
in a fluid manner, reflecting shared class interests. The roots of this class lie in the 
early state years, when the Labor-led coalition was dominated by politicians who 
had made their way up the ladders of the pre-state socialist and collectivist 
institutions. At one level this was initially a party phenomenon: ‘‘Mapai leaders 
held most of the key social, cultural and economic positions in the government, 
the Histadrut and the national institutions. Thus it was natural for these leaders to 
perceive all these institutions as if they belonged to the same sector.’’48 

The domination by the government and these institutions of the economic life 
of new immigrants throughout the first 20 years of statehood created an Israeli 
political culture that was highly dependent upon institutions, and which facilitated 
political advancement for the individual primarily through service within these 
institutions. High-ranking civil servants were recruited on political recommenda- 
tions, and they themselves saw their power increase as the size and scope of the 
bureaucracy and government intervention in the economy increased. The reward 
for good service was a transfer to directorship of a state-owned enterprise. 
Indeed, management teams of state-owned enterprises were often party political 
appointments. Thus, the linkage between party, public sector, and Histadrut 
became intense, but depended more on an **old boy network” of patronage than 
upon genuine socialist ideals. Until July 1991, the Labor Party admitted as 
members only those who already belonged to the Histadrut. As compensation, so 
to speak, the Labor Party has always held a comfortable majority in Histadrut 
elections for Vaad Hapoel, the general council which is responsible for the 
implementation of Histadrut policies throughout its various activities. 

The consequences of this relationship were apparent when governmental 
preferential treatment allowed the Histadrut to expand its employment four-fold 
in the first decade. While the Histadrut owned less than 10 percent of the national 
industry in 1948, it owned up to 18 percent in the 1960s. Naturally enough, with 
its power base firmly lodged in the Histadrut and public sector, Labor ultimately 
is bound to block any political moves within the Knesset to enact legislation or 
introduce reforms that will counter the Histadrut's primary interest —preserving 
employment figures—or that of the public sector—maintaining its size and scope 
of action within the economy as a whole. 

Since the electoral system favors personality politics, it is often through an 
individual's links that these relationships are made manifest. Indeed, this is true 
across party lines, since individuals are able to influence policies in favor of their 
own immediate and personal interests. An example of this was the powerful 
support of Ariel Sharon for the 1992 moshavim law. Although the law represented 
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a setback to government commitments to reduce state aid to collective and private 
agriculture, Sharon's own farm was one of those listed for the write-off of debts. 

The private sector is not excluded from these arrangements. The second and 
third generations of Israelis included many who resented the apparent preferential 
treatment given to the public and Histadrut sectors. Rather than try to reduce the 
size and influence of these sectors and the level of central control, however, 
private sector managers became used to substituting competition with govern- 
ment protection. Thus, the government gave to both public and private sectors, 
reducing the necessity for competitive output, subsidizing factor costs, and 
making profitability a secondary concern. For example, the Law for the Encour- 
agement of Capital Investment, which facilitated subsidies and protection, tended 
to create dependency on government support and further erode competitive 
discipline.4 

In accepting the state umbrella rather than the free market as a guiding light, 
the private sector lost its autonomy of action. It became common practice for 
private firms to establish links with the public and Histadrut sectors, creating joint 
companies or enterprises for which the state carried the investment risk. A recent 
example of such a joint venture was the agreement between Bet Semesh Engines 
and Ormat Turbines Limited. Bet Semesh is 60 percent owned by the government 
and 40 percent owned by Pratt and Whitney. Under the agreement, Ormat was to 
run Bet Semesh over a two-year period in an attempt to bring profitability to the 
loss-making engine company. At the end of the two years, Ormat would have an 
option to buy the government stake of Bet Semesh, while in the meantime the 
government would be liable for any Bet Semesh business losses. In other words, 
in order to convert losses into profitability, the government would introduce 
supposedly free market principles yet still bear the risks and losses.5? Predictably, 
the Histadrut opposed the agreement because of the threat of job reductions. 

Public Histadrut and private firms would also join to form lobbies geared 
toward protecting the interests of a specific industry. The military-industrial 
complex is a fine example of this. Accounting for 50 percent of all industrial 
investment, 25 percent of industrial labor and exports, and 8 of the largest 20 
corporations in Israel, the military-industrial companies hold a special place in the 
nation's economy. The economic well-being of these companies—profitability is 
not considered a necessary indicator of this—is essential to economic growth, 
revenues, jobs, and exports. Together with their security-related influence, 
military-industrial sector managers wield considerable influence in government 
circles and are able to obtain a steady stream of financial and political support for 
their companies.5! 
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The irony of the linkage of interests between Histadrut and private company 
executives is that it has at times generated resistance to the Labor Party 
hegemony over Histadrut institutions and membership. For example, the 
Democratic Movement for Change, which challenged the Labor Party in the 1977 
elections, was spearheaded by Histadrut managers and private sector managers 
who wanted to see the status of the Histadrut changed. They no longer wanted it 
to be subject to Labor Party dictates as a way of enhancing Labor's political 
leverage. Instead, they ‘‘favored a self-serving program of economic liberalization 
aimed at enhancing the independence of managers and salaried professionals 
alike." 53 In other words, the economic liberalization that they advocated was 
intended to serve their class interests and their autonomy of action, not to 
advance the interests of the economy as a whole. The representatives of the 
Histadrut and state-owned enterprises have openly been politically active in 
cooperation with the private industrial magnates of the Manufacturers' Associa- 
tion since the 1970s, reflecting the increasingly ‘‘big business” industrial nature of 
the Israeli economy and their mutual interests in continuing government subsidi- 
zation of credit, investment, and production costs while reducing their political 
vulnerability. 

The fluid interchange of management personnel between government and 
public industry has also spread to the private sector (and thus the interests of a 
state-supported management class are buttressed in all three sectors). This has 
been facilitated in part by the fact that full mergers have at times taken place 
between private and state sector firms, such as that between Kibbutz Negba and 
Sde Yoav's CLP factory and the privately owned Weissfeiler Industries Limited 
in 1991.54 

Thus, the supposed link between Likud and the private sector does not 
necessarily act as a brake on the symbiosis of elite interests. Likud historically has 
fought for influence within the Histadrut (fiercely campaigning in internal elec- 
tions) and the public sector. The socio-cultural preference for institutions, 
especially those that have been inherited from the original Zionist endeavors, 
remains a powerful force for persuading even Likud politicians to work within the 
system rather than against it. Indeed, there is room for a significant personnel 
interchange between national institutions such as the Jewish Agency, right-wing 
political parties, and the private sector. With such extensive linkages between 
national institutions, the Histadrut, and the political party system, incorporating 
both ends of the political spectrum, confrontation is of limited value as a political 
strategy. The private sector does better by ‘‘milking the budget''55 than it would 
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by taking on the combined strength of the public sector, the Histadrut, and the 
left-wing of the political establishment. 

Since the mid-1980s, the managers of both public and private enterprises have 
become more aware of the imperative for profitability, not because they believe in 
competition or freedom of the market, but because they have developed a desire 
for decision-making autonomy beyond the scope of government. This has not 
reduced their requirements in terms of state subsidization or “‘bailing out,” but 
has made them more aware of management-oriented decentralization as a way of 
keeping their own power in the face of economic reform. While Koor has been 
claiming a revolution in Histadrut management as it finally makes a tangible 
commitment to profit, the Histadrut has yet been seeking the write-off of its own 
kibbutzim and moshavim debts. Profitability and the ability to compete freely are 
still secondary concerns to the Histadrut.56 It has proved unwilling to sacrifice its 
historic commitment to maintaining wage levels and employment. 

Privatization faces obstacles, not just in Histadrut resistance, but also 
because the appointment of managers remains an essentially political operation. 
Thus, Moshe Haba, the appointed chairman of Bezeq, avidly supports the sale of 
more shares but rejects any infringements on the company’s monopoly status.5? In 
other words, privatization has meant more autonomy for a previously state-owned 
enterprise, but not an increase in competition. The government retains the 
responsibility of vetting price changes, although the company is supposedly now 
run on a profit-and-loss basis. In reality, should a government freeze on prices 
impose upon the company's ability to make a profit, the government either will 
have to accept a lowering of service or resort, once more, to bailing the company 
out of any debts. Privatization in this instance has not effected real economic 
performance. 

Likewise, the government reform of financial services, making that sector 
more open to competition and intermediary operations, has less meaning when the 
government is still willing to force the commercial banks to give up their profits in 
order to bail out the agricultural sector, as has been the case since the enactment 
of the moshavim law. Government intervention on such a scale reduces the 
relevance of competition and negates the incentive for profit. This is particularly 
true, for instance, for Bank Hapoalim. Although the senior management levels of 
the bank still are drawn from the Histadrut, the bank has insisted for several years 
that it operates upon the normal basis of a commercial bank. It still makes some 
allowances for worker-related banking needs, but the bank's activities are in 
general guided by the profit motive. If having insisted that the banks reduce their 
monopoly status and compete freely with other financial institutions the govern- 
ment takes away the profits by insisting upon the ''forgiveness'' of debts owed to 
the bank by farmers and agricultural cooperatives, then Bank Hapoalim is going 
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to be tempted to lessen the profits in favor of Histadrut interests and, therefore, 
have nothing for the government to expropriate effectively. 

In the case of the moshavim law, the banks' proposed solution was still not 
consistent with free market economics. They proposed that if the government 
were willing to repeal the moshavim law—or at least amend it—then it should 
instead guarantee credit extended by the banks to the farmers. In effect, they 
recommended more government intervention, not less.53 In the end, the banks 
advised farmers that they no longer would be eligible for credit since the banks 
could never be sure that borrowers would be obliged legally to repay the loans.5? 

One may conclude that in every sector there is a management class which, 
while acknowledging perhaps the need for economic reform, is not willing actually 
to implement those reforms, at least without some compensatory measures from 
the government that negate the effects of those reforms. Liberalization of trade 
may have more apparent success than other measures, yet it is still taking place 
at the same time that investment in export-oriented firms is subsidized by the 
government, which also shoulders the risks. Until firms are run on a realistic 
profit-making basis, without needing direct or indirect government propping-up, 
any reforms in the structure of trade are meaningless. The cost of Israeli 
inefficiency simply is passed along to the government as the firm's profits go up. 
Furthermore, as long as governments prove unwilling to reduce their intervention 
in the public and Histadrut sectors, allowing the interests of prominent individuals 
to override general government policy for reform, then the private sector will be 
unwilling to forgo its subsidization and compete with a still protected public and 
Histadrut sector. Reform, in other words, cannot be operated on the basis of 
taking with one hand and giving with the other, of allowing economic necessity to 
be overridden by short-term political considerations. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 


The proof of the politicization of economic decision making lies, if anything, 
in the bleak prospects for an improvement in the system of economic management 
in Israel. If a Likud-led government, with a substantial private sector power base 
and a commitment to genuine economic reform proved to be too vulnerable to 
political maneuverings and economic interests, then today's Labor-led coalition is 
unlikely to alter the pattern. The Labor Party under Yitzhak Rabin is committed 
to controlled and limited continuation of the privatization process, expansion of 
capital market reform, and increased opening of the Israeli economy to the 
outside. Yet, its emphasis on provision for immigrants, the protection of jobs, and 
the role of the state in areas of market failure are all bound to be used by 
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interpretative politicians as a way of maintaining the current exercise of power 
over the economy by the cross-sector managing elite. 

The problem is that while the rhetoric of reform offers all sorts of tantalizing 
prospects, such as profits and efficiency, the reality offers economic discomfort 
for many, unemployment for some, and a vastly more problematic absorption of 
new immigrants. In a society accustomed to the benefits of an expanded welfare 
state and an interventionary economic policy that secures high levels of employ- 
ment, these realities are politically unacceptable. There is no lobby, apart from 
the Bank of Israel and its economic advisors, that has anything to gain from the 
results of liberalization that it cannot substitute with handouts from the state 
itself. The easy option is available to and has been enjoyed by all sectors. With no 
domestic force really creating momentum for reform and with strong political 
opposition to the discomforts created by it, there is unlikely to be any radical and 
deep-rooted change in the Israeli economic structure for some time to come. 

In a way, although Soviet Jewish immigration is considered a boon by most 
Israelis—offering rapid growth rates as the immigrants add to domestic demand 
and the nation's productive capacity—it is, in fact, a step backwards. The political 
parties are now able to retreat from demands for economic reform, arguing that 
special circumstances of mass immigration require a short-term expanded role for 
the state rather than a reduction. In the meantime, successful moves to liberalize 
aspects of the economy will continue to be compromised by a political culture 
dependent upon an interventionary government role and a firmly established and 
cross-sectoral bureaucracy that is reluctant to give way to the free market. 





THE POST-KHOMEINI ERA IN IRAN: 
THE ELECTIONS OF THE FOURTH 
ISLAMIC MAJLIS 


Farzin Sarabi 


TE own for Iran's Fourth Islamic Majlis in April and May 1992 were the first 
parliamentary elections held in that country since the death of Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini. The holding of regular elections is gradually developing into a process of 
regulating factional rivalry between Iran's religious power blocs. Additionally, the 
government is keenly aware that as its revolutionary populist appeal declines, its 
participatory aspects gain significance in mitigating the widening gap between the rulers 
and the ruled and in enhancing the government's legitimacy. 

The 1992 elections were marked by a rivalry between two prominent political 
groups: Jameh-ye Ruhaniyat-e Mobarez-e Tehran (Association of Combatant 
Clerics of Tehran, or Ruhaniyat) and Majma-ye Ruhaniyoun-e Mobarez-e Tehran 
(Association of Combatant Clergy of Tehran, or Ruhaniyoun).! Ruhaniyat, led by 
President Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani, advocated revising the domestic and 
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1. Ruhaniyat is a prerevolutionary religious-political group that was instrumental in organizing 
opposition to the shah, Mohammad Reza Pahlavi. Ayatollah Mohammad Reza Mahdavi Kani, the 
current general secretary of the group, played a key role in the evolution of the 1979 revolution. Today, 
the Central Council of the group consists of 17 clerics who occupy the most powerful posts in Iran, 
including the presidency and the Mailis speakership. 

Ruhaniyoun is a breakaway faction of Ruhaniyat. Ruhaniyoun is also backed by such important 
groups as Daftar-e Tahkim-e Vahdat (Office for Strengthening Unity), an association of university students; 
Khaneh-ye Kargar (House of the Worker); and Anjuman-e Islami-ye Moaleman (Islamic Association of 
Teachers). House of the Worker neither resembles Western models of trade unions nor represents the 
occupational interests of the working class. It is rather a large grouping of Islamists who by background are 
workers. During the 1992 elections, Ruhaniyoun also received support from Ahmad Khomeini, Ayatollah 
Khomeini's son, and Zahra Mostafavi, the ayatollah's daughter, who is also the general secretary of Jamiat-e 
Zanan-e Jomhuri-ye Islami-ye Iran (Women's Society of the Islamic Republic of Iran). 
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foreign policies of the Khomeini years, while Ruhaniyoun advocated the conti- 
nuity of the Khomeini-era policies. Ultimately, the supporters of change emerged 
victorious, ushering in a new phase in the Islamic republic. 


THE POLITICAL ARENA: STRUCTURE AND RESTRUCTURING 


Before Khomeini's death in June 1989, most analyses of the political establish- 
ment of the Islamic Republic of Iran centered on a two-tiered power pyramid. On the 
top was Khomeini, who was both a hegemonic and a populist leader, and beneath him 
were his followers in charge of the governmental apparatus and day-to-day affairs of 
the state. The enigmatic feature of Khomeini's regime lay in the ideological and 
political leanings of his key followers. Under the shadow of Khomeini's overwhelm- 
ing presence, all his men expressed similar loyalty to the leader. On the one hand, 
Khomeini insisted on the appearance of unity while, on the other hand, he allowed 
factional politics to flourish. 

For Khomeini, opposing views within his power bloc gave the impression of 
a ''grand alliance” representing all viewpoints. The alliance, in fact, revolved 
around loyalty to Khomeini and adhering to his guidelines. To hold the alliance 
together, Khomeini permitted factional infighting only to the point that no single 
faction could eliminate another. He would throw his support and personal appeal 
toward the weaker group, skillfully balancing the power of the factions. Conse- 
quently, observers found it difficult to assess accurately who among Khomeini’s 
immediate followers would have ultimate influence on the direction the republic 
might take after the aging ayatollah passed from the scene. 

At the time of his death, Khomeini had not chosen a successor. Ayatollah 
Hosain Ali Montazeri, his earlier choice, was politically ostracized after he 
criticized civil and human rights violations. Perhaps in the wake of his disappoint- 
ment with Montazeri, Khomeini had concluded that not one of his followers alone 
had the necessary charisma and political skills to keep the regime together. He 
gave his consent, therefore, for constitutional reform with the goal of restructur- 
ing the regime as one less dependent on the presence of a charismatic figure. 

The transition to the post-Khomeini era began with a successful plebiscite in 
1989 on proposed amendments to the constitution. There was a shake-up of all top 
government positions and intense factional contention for power. The constitutional 
amendments redefined the powers of the fagih (the supreme jurisconsult, or leader), 
deemphasizing his religious accomplishments. For example, the faqih no longer was 
required to be a marja’-ye taqlid (source of emulation). Instead, emphasis was placed 
on his political and social qualities, such as courage, experience, and skills. (See 
Articles 107 and 109.) Separation of powers and the Majlis checks on the executive 
branch were redefined, as the post of a popularly elected president replaced that of 
the prime minister as the sole manager of the affairs of state. Unlike the abolished 
post of prime minister, the president need not be approved by the Majlis. Other 
changes were symbolic and organizational: The name of the Majlis was changed from 
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the National Consultative Majlis of Iran to the Islamic Consultative Majlis of Iran, 
and the judiciary and court systems were consolidated? 

The 83-member Council of Experts exercised its right under Article 108 and 
designated President Ali Khamenehi, a religiously conservative cleric, to succeed 
Khomeini as fagih.? In less than two months, Rafsanjani, a hojjatolislam and 
then-speaker of the Majlis, was elected to the presidency; Ayatollah Mehdi 
Karrubi replaced him as speaker. In another important reshuffling, Ayatollah 
Mohammad Taqi Mesbah Yazdi replaced Ayatollah Abdol Karim Ardebili as head 
of the Supreme Court. This institutional reshuffling took place along factional 
lines, with Ruhaniyat in charge of the executive branch. 

President Rafsanjani, perhaps one of the clerics most interested in economics 
and known for his political skills, set as his priority the rebuilding of the war-torn 
economy. In doing so, he favored market-oriented reforms, including privatization, 
an open-door investment policy, and acceptance of foreign assistance. Rafsanjani 
also stressed competence and technocratic skills in his cabinet, replacing some of the 
more militant ministers in the previous government. The requirements for achieving 
his ambitious economic tasks and delegating part of the responsibility to the domestic 
and foreign private sectors led to the emergence of a new sense of pragmatism, 
flexibility, and tolerance in Rafsanjani’s administration.‘ 

As Ruhaniyat consolidated its power in the executive branch, Ruhaniyoun 
gained in the legislative branch. Led by Ayatollah Karrubi and Hojjatolislam 
Mohammad Asqar Musavi Kho’intha, a Majlis deputy from Tehran, Ruhaniyoun 
seized the opportunity of Rafsanjani’s departure from the Majlis to turn it into a 
public platform for the so-called radicals. Ruhaniyoun's. parliamentary members 
began this transformation by questioning Khamenehi's qualifications for fagih and 
opposing Rafsanjani's reform measures. They advocated government control and 
intervention in the economy and opposed any rapprochement with the West. 

Ruhaniyoun's campaign was strengthened by two developments. First, 
former interior minister Hojjatolislam Ali Akbar Mohtashemi—a prominent 
hardliner whom Rafsanjani excluded from his cabinet—won a seat in a Majlis 
by-election at the end of 1989 and became the leader of the anti-reform group in 
the parliament. Second, Ruhaniyoun conveyed its messages to the public regu- 
larly and effectively through publication of new daily papers, Salaam and Jahan-e 
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2. That the president be the sole manager of the affairs of state was a condition made by 
Rafsanjani before running for the presidency. The constitutional strengthening of the office of 
president was enacted in tandem with the reduction in the role of faqih. For an interesting discussion 
on the necessity of changes to the constitution, which includes the text of Khomeini’s letter to 
then-President Ali Khamenehi, see the five-part commentary series in Resalat, starting May 13, 1989, 
and continuing through May 18, 1989. 

3. Khamenehi as faqih cannot be equated with the late Khomeini. Khamenehi’s decrees are 
not considered higher than those of grand ayatollahs. Since the Council of Experts designated 
Khamenehi to the position, he is accordingly vulnerable to dismissal. 

4. For a detailed review of various aspects of Rafsanjani’s economic reform, see Vahe 
Petrossian, "Middle East Economic Digest Special Report: Iran," Middle East Economic Digest, 
February 21, 1992, pp. iii-xiv. 
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Islam, and a monthly magazine, Bayan. Live radio broadcasts of Majlis sessions 
also benefited Ruhaniyoun deputies by allowing them to criticize aspects of 
Rafsanjani's economic program as Islami-ye sarmayehdari (capitalist Islam), as 
opposed to their version, /slami-ye Nabi-ye Mohammadi (pure Islam of the 
Prophet Mohammed).5 

Despite this opposition, with some help from conservative deputies, Rafsan- 
jani managed to clear most of his bills in the Majlis.6 His reform policies were, 
however, the subject of harsh factional criticism by Ruhaniyoun deputies. Their 
objective was to recover some of the legislative powers lost to the executive 
branch in the constitutional amendments. By turning the Majlis into a stronghold 
of populism and ideological activism, the radical deputies hoped to reestablish the 
Majlis as a center of decision making. 

In 1991, the radicals, in questioning Khamenehi's legitimacy as fagih, 
attempted to enlist Ayatollah Montazeri in their cause. In a clearly defiant posture 
toward Khamenehi's status as fagih, Morteza Alvari, a deputy from Tehran who 
visited Montazeri in Qom, stated that 80 to 100 Majlis deputies followed the 
esteemed source of emulation of Grand Ayatollah Montazeri independently of any 
political line. Other radical members of the Majlis pointed out that they would 
remain loyal only to the late Ayatollah Khomeini's guidelines and indicated that 
their loyalty could be earned only through a popular vote (bay’at), not through a 
decision by the Council of Experts.’ 

The radical deputies also criticized the members of the Council of Guardians 
for being ‘“‘rightist’’ jurisprudents.? They campaigned unsuccessfully to reform 
Majlis election laws, especially those concerning the council's authority to vet 
candidates' qualifications. Ruhaniyoun was highly suspicious of the Council of 
Guardians because nearly all of its candidates for the 1990 Council of Experts 
elections were either rejected or disqualified after failing the Guardian-adminis- 
tered written and oral litmus tests of candidates' proficiency in jurispruduence. 
Others chose to withdraw under pressure.? 
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5. See Bayan, January-February 1992, pp. 19-25 and 53, and March-April 1992, pp. 23-4. 

6. Conservative clerics were known for their orthodox stances regarding religion and social 
conduct, but they lacked group cohesion or an organization equal to that found among Ruhaniyat and 
Ruhaniyoun members. Besides the velayat-e fagih, conservatives dominated the Council of Guardians and 
had considerable influence in the Ministry of Justice. They also controlled several of Tehran’s leading daily 
papers, including Kayhan, Resalat, and Jomhuri-ye Islami. Leading conservative clergy who backed 
Ruhaniyat in the elections included ayatollahs Ahmad Azari Qomi, Ahmad Jannati, and Yazdi. 

7. On radical deputies’ views of the nature of the velayat-e faqih, see Alvari's speech to the 
Majlis in Resalat, November 18, 1991, pp. 5 and 11; for Kho'iniha's views see Salaam, April 25, 1992, 
pp. 1 and 10. Kho'iniha points out that since the original source of the velayat-e fagih's authority is 
from the people, and not from divinity, it is necessary for Muslims to vote on confirmation of the faqih. 

8. The Council of Guardians consists of six religious jurisprudents appointed by the faqih and six 
lawyers appointed on recommendation of the High Council of the Judiciary; appointees are confirmed by 
the Majlis. The Guardians’ function, outlined in Article 99, is to supervise elections and examine legislation 
passed by the Majlis to ensure it is in accordance with the constitution and with Islamic percepts. 

9. Fora Ruhaniyoun view of the Council of Experts elections, see Salaam, February 18, 1992, 
p. 2. 
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Ruhaniyoun deputies criticized a number of Rafsanjani's cabinet ministers 
and succeeded in scheduling an interpellation of two of them. In March 1991, 
radical deputies questioned Health Minister lraj Fazel about his ministry's 
policies; he was dismissed after receiving a vote of no-confidence. The next target 
was Education Minister Mohammad Ali Najafi. The vote for his dismissal failed 
mainly because of Rafsanjani's intervention, and expressions of dissatisfaction in 
the media with the radicals’ tactics. 

In 1990, Ruhaniyoun's radical deputies put Rafsanjani in embarrassing 
positions in foreign policy by calling on his administration to support Iraqi 
president Saddam Hussein against the United States and its allies. They also 
organized demonstrations against the government's policy of neutrality. Both 
Mohtashemi and fellow deputy Mohammad Sadeq Khalkhali urged the faqih to 
declare jihad (holy war) against the United States and its Western allies.!? In 
another uneasy situation concerning foreign relations, radical Islamists were 
blamed for the 1991 assassination in Paris of Shapour Bakhtiar, the last prime 
minister under the shah. This event was regarded as a major setback for Iran's 
Foreign Ministry staff, which had worked hard to arrange a state visit to Iran by 
French president Frangois Mitterrand. 

The radicals also urged Rafsanjani to recognize the August 1991 hardliners' coup 
in Moscow. Ruhaniyoun deputies chastised Rafsanjani's overtures toward the West 
and his ministers’ visits to the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund 
headquarters for consultations and to request assistance for Iran's economic pro- 
grams. Ruhaniyoun's threat to both conservative and pragmatic Islamists was an 
important factor in bringing together these two groups that had been divided by a 
series of personal clashes and differences over social and cultural issues. 

President Rafsanjani maintained a low profile toward Ruhaniyoun's criti- 
cisms. While he stayed above the conflict and avoided both direct confrontation 
and reconciliation with the radicals, Rafsanjani made sure that he had the full 
backing of conservative clergy in countering the radicals. Rafsanjani had chosen 
the Majlis elections of spring 1992 as the political arena in which to meet their 
challenge. The coalition of pragmatic and conservative Islamists against the 
radicals proved viable and endured throughout the elections. Rafsanjani, in an 
interview, made note of the division in the country: 


We had the presidential elections, but there was no serious rivalry there. . . . During 
the past two or three years, serious issues were discussed in open tribunes. Real and 
sharp differences have now been raised, and the people must choose.!! 


One of the most outspoken radicals, Mohtashemi, in an interview with al- 
Majallah also referred to the political polarization in Iran: 


mene 
10. For debates in the Majlis concerning the Persian Gulf War, see Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report—Near East and South Asia (FBIS), January 22, 1991, pp. 127-9, 
January 24, 1991, p. 64, and January 30, 1991, pp. 56-8. 
11. Abrar, April 11, 1992, p. 2. 
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The conflict is taking place between a dominant right wing and a left wing that exists 
in the Majlis and on the Iranian scene. ... The Right has made flagrant efforts to 
remove the Left from all positions of participation and legislation.'2 


Attaollah Mahajerani, vice-president for parliamentarian affairs, challenged vot- 
ers to reject the radicals. For an article in Ettela’at, the largest pro-Rafsanjani 
newspaper, Mahajerani said: 


The Islamic Republic now cannot afford a tug of war—between the Majlis on the one 
hand and the administration on the other—that would neutralize the efforts of both 
sides in that struggle. The prevailing question now is whether the administration must 
turn to the Majlis, or vice versa. !3 


The Majlis elections of April and May 1992 were a contest between the 
supporters of Ruhaniyat and Ruhaniyoun, which then differed on virtually every 
issue, ranging from the nature of the regime to the economic system and the 
conduct of foreign policy. Ruhaniyoun demanded a number of changes in the 
Islamic regime affecting some national leaders and institutions. At the top of its 
list were subjugating the velayat-e fagih to voters’ approval and abolishing the 
power of the Council of Guardians in disqualifying candidates. Ruhaniyoun, 
however, neither specified its preferential mechanism in the selection of the faqih 
nor provided its own eligibility criteria for candidates. On the subject of the 
economy, it was Ruhaniyat that became the champion of change by advocating 
market-oriented reform. Ruhaniyoun argued against economic liberalization, 
claiming that it would increase the influence of international finance and eventu- 
ally lead to the indebtedness of the country. 

The victory of Ruhaniyat in the elections was not an accident. It was the 
result of patient preparation and skillful execution by Rafsanjani’s allies and the 
backing of conservative Islamists. The decisiveness of the Ruhaniyat victory 
marks the end of the transition period that began at Ayatollah Khomeini’s death. 
Pragmatic Islamists led by Rafsanjani gained control of the legislature, as well as 
the executive, consolidating the new phase in the Islamic Republic, which 
transferred political decisions to the presidential level. 

During his first years as president, Rafsanjani had begun reversing the order 
of priorities of many agendas: economic concerns over political ones, pragmatism 
over ideological approaches, diplomatic activism over isolationism, and regional 
economic cooperation over the export of revolution. The pace of reform was 
accelerated by the substitution of technocrats for mullahs, the privatization of 
government-owned companies, the acceptance of foreign loans and investments, 
the unification of foreign exchange rates, the relaxation of some harsh cultural 
aspects of Islamic rule, curbing the influence of some radical official and 
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12. The translated text of the interview was published in Resalat, "Interview with the Editor 
of al-Majallah,’’ April 13, 1992, p. 3. 
13. Ettela'at, April 9, 1992, p. 2. 
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nongovernmental groups that undertook embarrassing foreign actions, and finally, 
inviting exiles back to Iran to participate in the expansion of economic life. 


BARRIERS AND MANIPULATIONS: IRANIAN ELECTORAL POLITICS 


There are institutional entry barriers built into Iran's electoral politics at 
every level. The most controversial elements of these barriers are the requirement 
that candidates demonstrate a ‘‘practical commitment to Islam and to the Islamic 
government" and the constitutional power of the Council of Guardians to 
"supervise" elections. Radical deputies have alleged that the commitment clauses 
are too vague as bases for evaluating candidates. They have argued that the 
existence of such unrestrained discriminatory power amounts to dictatorship. 
Ayatollah Karrubi, in an angry letter to religious leaders in Qom, wrote: 


The general condition —''practical commitment to Islam and the government of the 
Islamic Republic" — without specifying its limits is controversial and problematic, and 
anyone can say that others either have or do not have this qualification according to 
his views, his likes, and dislikes.'4 


The radicals, furthermore, debated the meaning of the word supervision in Article 
99. They argued that supervision does not stipulate the right to the Council of 
Guardians to disqualify candidates. By supervision, they say, the framers of the 
constitution only meant to delegate to a neutral body the task of holding regular 
and fair elections and ascertaining their results. 

In response to the radicals’ criticisms of the legal procedures governing 
Majlis elections, pragmatic Islamists argued that the fundamental difference 
between the Islamic Republic of Iran and other republican polities lies in the 
adherence of Iranian politicians to Islam. By challenging the laws and institutions 
governing the selection of committed Muslims, the radical deputies were, indeed, 
paving the road for the advancement of secular principles rather than religious 
ones. Furthermore, in the radicals’ apparent lack of respect for Khamenehi as 
fagih, and their questioning of the authority of the Council of Guardians, it was 
evident that they valued the republican aspect of the Islamic republic over its 
Islamic aspects.!5 


The Weapon of Disqualification 


Since 1980, Majlis elections have taken place every four years between late 
March and early May. The exact dates are announced by the Interior Ministry 


manana 
14. Karrubi was responding to a letter from the Society of Qom Seminary Teachers, which had 
criticized his judgement while speaker for allowing debate on the authority of the Council of Guardians 
to supervise Majlis elections. For the seminary’s letter, see Resalat, February 17, 1991, p. 2, and for 
Karrubi’s response see Resalat, March 10, 1991, p. 12. English translations of both documents appear 
in FBIS, July 18, 1991, pp. 5-10. 
15. For example, see Mehdi Nasiri’s “Republican Democrats," Kayhan, April 14, 1992, p. 2. 
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with the prior consent of the Council of Guardians. To run for a seat in the Majlis, 
one must register with the elections board organized by the ministry. The 
elections board refers the list of registered candidates to the screening committee. 
This committee is set up by the Council of Guardians to check the ''credentials"' 
of all candidates and to eliminate those considered ‘‘unfit.’’!6 

If the committee decides to disqualify any candidate, it only needs to inform 
the candidate and the elections board. Disqualification notices are usually mailed 
out two weeks before election day. If rejected, a candidate has the right to appeal 
the decision and demand an explanation. Behzad Nabavi, the former minister of 
heavy industries, complained in an open letter to the Council of Guardians that he 
had only 24 hours to lodge his protest." Others reported similar treatment. Only 
those approved by the screening committee may prepare for the campaign. 

In the Fourth Majlis elections, some 3,150 candidates registered, but the commit- 
tee rejected about one-third of them, approving only some 2,050.18 Many potential 
candidates chose to boycott the elections. Liberal Islamists—such as supporters of 
Nezhat-e Azadi, the Iran Freedom Movement, the political group led by Mehdi 
Bazargan, the first prime minister of the revolutionary government—boycotted the 
elections on the grounds that there was official discrimination toward opposition 
candidates and that their rights to compete in fair elections had been curbed.!9 

For the Fourth Majlis elections, the screening committee did not release an 
official list of disqualified candidates, choosing only to.notify the candidates 
themselves. A total of 39 incumbents from the Third Majlis were among those 
disqualified to run for the Fourth Majlis. Among them were key figures such as 
Hojjatolislam Hadi Ghaffari, deputy from Tehran; Hojjatolislam Khalkhali, dep- 
uty from Qom and infamous as the ‘“‘hanging judge" in the early days of the 
revolution; Atefeh Sadighi Rajai, deputy from Tehran and widow of former prime 
minister Mohammad Rajai, killed in a 1981 bomb explosion; Hojjatolislam Hosain 
Mousavi Tabrizi, deputy from Tabriz; and Hojjatolislam Asadollah Bayat, deputy 
from Zanjan. Three disqualified candidates were radical deputies who previously 
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16. The election law requires that any candidate running for the Majlis be a believer in God, a 
loyal supporter of the Islamic regime, the constitution, and ‘‘the leader,” in addition to being literate, 
in good health, and between the ages of 26 and 85. 

17. Salaam, April 5, 1992, p. 2. 

18. There were 56 women among those permitted to contest the elections. Religious minorities 
were represented by 10 candidates. These minorities won a total of five seats in the Majlis: Armenians 
won 2, and Zoroastrians, Jews, and Assyrians each won 1. 

19. Bazargan and Daryoush Foruhar, minister of labor in Bazargan's government, were 
interviewed by the British Broadcasting Corporation's Persian Service. For English text, see FBIS, 
April 9, 1992, p. 44. Part of the interview was also published in Abrar, April 11, 1992, p. 2, but without 
mentioning the names of the interviewees. 

In one interesting event, on the eve of elections, Khamenehi signed prison release forms for the 
eight members of the Association for the Defense of Freedom and Sovereignty of the Iranian Nation, 
a human rights organization. Those released had been in prison since signing an open letter to 
Rafsanjani in 1990 asking for implementation of the constitutional guarantees of freedom and justice. 
Tehran Times, April 11, 1992, pp. 1-2. It is unclear whether the granting of amnesty to the association 
members, closely associated with Bazargan, was a calculated move to attract voters or whether there 
was a shift of sentiment in the administration toward the liberal Islamist opposition. 
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had led the group known as Students Following the Line of the Imam, the main 
instigators of the seizure of American hostages in 1979: Mohammad Ibrahim 
Asgharzadeh, deputy from Tehran; Mohammad Reza Behzadian, deputy from 
Qaenat in the province of Khorasan; and Hedayat Aqaie, deputy from Hamedan. 

The disqualified incumbents either belonged to or had sympathized with 
Ruhaniyoun. The fact that some key members of Ruhaniyoun had been declared 
unfit for the Majlis did not, however, mean that the group had lost all of its best 
candidates: Powerful Majlis speaker Karrubi, along with Kho'iniha, Mohtashemi, 
and many others remained. The Ruhaniyoun disqualifications did create unex- 
pected tension within the party and among the electorate, ultimately leading to a 
change of momentum in favor of Ruhaniyat supporters. 

For the most part, the disqualification notices lacked any explanation. News 
of the Ruhaniyoun disqualifications quickly gave rise to numerous rumors in 
Tehran. Allegations that some Ruhaniyoun members were responsible for exten- 
sive mismanagement and corruption were cited in leading official newspapers.?° 
Ghaffari, a leading hizbollahi, for instance, was accused of misusing public 
property worth hundreds of millions of rials. In a letter to the Office of Legal 
Affairs of the Majlis, Masud Muradi, a former assistant to Ghaffari, detailed 
Ghaffari’s financial dealings, including his misuse of numerous public enterprises 
and of al-Hadi, a non-profit organization. Muradi also revealed Ghaffari's con- 
nections with Japanese and French interests.?! Publication of the letter in Resalat 
not only demonstrated the intensity of factional rivalry, but indicated how deeply 
the mullahs were involved in the day-to-day economic affairs of the country. 
Some of the activities noted hardly would seem to justify a mullah's interest, such 
as the operation of Star Light, a manufacturer of women's stockings. 

Majlis speaker Karrubi was singled out for lavish spending on his son's 
wedding and alleged mismanagement of the Bonyad-e Shahid (Martyrs! Founda- 
tion), which he supervised. Both Ghaffari and Karrubi denied the allegations, 
calling them cheap political shots. Nonetheless, such allegations proved pervasive 
in Iran's skeptical atmosphere and traveled quickly through the streets of Tehran. 
Ghaffari, in a defiant mood, made two speeches in his own defense in the outgoing 
Majlis session in which he claimed not to have savings for his wife and children, 
or bank accounts abroad.?3 

Other disqualified and unsuccessful incumbents similarly used their last 
appearances at the Majlis podium to blast the election procedures, and to criticize 
the Council of Guardians for its factional biases and the Ministry of Interior for 
unfair practices. Hojjatolislam Khalkhali, known for his harsh critique of the 
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20. For an example, see Ahmad Tavakoli’s editorial in Resalat, February 26, 1992, p. 2. 

21. See Resalat, April 29, 1992, p. 15. 

22. Both Karrubi and his wife, Fatemeh Karrubi, who supervised the foundation’s hospitals, 
were dismissed from their positions at the organization in the aftermath of their electoral defeat as 
Ruhaniyoun candidates. 

23. Resalat, April 16, 1992, p. 5. 
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executive branch's efforts in foreign policy, denounced the manner in which he 
and his colleagues had been disqualified: 


The Council of Guardians is behind the iron curtain . . . it is both the judge and the 
offender. . . . We have asked them repeatedly to make public our offenses whether they 
are criminal, disrespectful, or those of embezzlement. None of these questions has been 
answered. When we are treated in this manner, think what will happen to others.? 


Behzad Nabavi, the former minister of heavy industry, not only demanded that 
the Council of Guardians announce publicly the reason or reasons for his 
disqualification but also forwarded an open letter to President Rafsanjani. In his 
letter he warned: 


I am writing this letter to you not to ask for the rights that have been taken away from 
me.... The president of the republic should be informed to what extent the servants 
of the Islamic revolution and the government of the Islamic republic are subject to 
political purge today, and physically may be purged tomorrow.?5 


Responding to the complaints, Ayatollah Ahmad Jannati, one of the conservative 
clerics in the Council of Guardians and spokesman for its Central Committee on 
Elections, elaborated on the causes of disqualification: 


The criteria for studying the applications in the central committee are based on legal and 
religious decrees. None of the advice from any of the factions was taken. . . . Some ofthe 
candidates whose applications were rejected had loaded files in the courts, which have 
not yet been investigated for one reason or another. These files will be investigated quite 
properly in the near future, and I am surprised at the boldness of these individuals for 
putting themselves up as candidates under these circumstances.?5 


Such statements not only alarmed the disqualified incumbents, warning of 
upcoming ‘‘legal’’ troubles, but also put a burden on the government to stage trials 
of some of the most radical elements in revolutionary Iran. A public factional 
confrontation within the ruling clergy was something that the government had 
carefully tried to avoid. Indeed, as a privileged group, clerics have their own 
special courts to resolve civil and criminal charges against mullahs with minimum 
public exposure.?/ Rafsanjani was apprehensive of an escalation of open hostili- 
ties, especially between conservatives and radicals whom he did not control. 
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24. Salaam, April 5, 1992, p. 2. 

25. Ettela’at, April 29, 1992, p. 8. 

26. Ibid., April 2, 1992, p. 2. 

27. The effectiveness of the Special Courts of Clerics was undermined somewhat when a few 
members of Ruhaniyoun successfully defied the court's summons in 1991. Mohtashemi and Abolíazl 
Musavian, the director of Khorsan (a Mashhad newspaper) and known as Khamenehi's opponent in 
Mashhad, were among those who were summoned. They were charged with libel stemming from harsh 
criticism of the government in their own publications and in interviews given to other papers. Mohtashemi 
declared that the charges against him were politically motivated and that he was prepared to answer them 
in a court of political offenses rather than in a clerics’ court. Musavian, however, resigned from his post. 
See FBIS, October 24, 1991, p. 28, and November 27, 1991, p. 30; and Kayhan, November 19, 1991, p. 
2. For Musavian's resignation, see Salaam, November 9, 1991, p. 15. 
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The Campaign 


Iran's election campaigns are highly regulated, short in duration, and quite 
expensive by Iranian standards. The key to having a successful campaign is 
access—that is, access to officials such as imam jomehs (Friday prayer leaders); 
officials in the Interior Ministry, provincial governorates, and municipalities; or to 
institutions such as mosques, powerful bonyads (foundations),?3 and publishing 
houses. Both Ruhaniyat and Ruhaniyoun members, due to their powerful posi- 
tions in the state, had access to—and, in some cases, they themselves were in 
charge of—publicly owned media and private publishing enterprises. Given that 
most of these public institutions are self-managed—run by managers appointed by 
the fagih—and officially are unaccountable, they provided generous physical and 
human resources to their own candidates or groups. Most of the independent 
Islamist candidates, on the other hand, had neither such access nor backing. 

The duration of the official campaign is limited to one week, ending 24 hours 
before nationwide polling commences. Election days in Iran are not constant from 
year to year. When possible, officials select dates around holy days when 
emotions run high and mosque attendance peaks. The Fourth Majlis elections 
took place one week after Ramadan. To get a head start in the 1992 campaigning, 
many officially unannounced Ruhaniyat and Rubaniyoun candidates, including 
secular ones, were scheduled for speeches in the mosques of their constituencies 
weeks in advance of elections. The audiences consisted of stragglers from evening 
prayers. They discussed topical subjects, but often elaborated on issues concern- 
ing the factions' positions. This unofficial campaigning gave these candidates— 
thanks to their organizational access—an advantage that could not be matched 
easily by independent candidates. 

Campaigns in Iran are a mixture of Western-type electioneering and local 
politics. Some of the main institutions and means for effective campaigning 
include Friday prayer sermons; lectures in mosques, universities, and clubs; 
private discussions in associations and informal gatherings; mailings; appearances 
on television forums and news programs; editorial and newspaper advertisements 
and wall posters and tracts. In principle, political groups and individual candidates 
are obliged to make their campaigns ''positive"' rather than negative. No public 
debates between candidates or mass rallies are allowed, apparently because the 
regime fears that negative campaigning or verbal attacks could quickly turn into 
public demonstrations and direct criticism of the regime. 

In their campaign advertisements, individual candidates focus on their own 
merits, such as following the Imam's line, being loyal to the fagih, and supporting 
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28. Bonyads are large non-profit foundations. Their wealth comes from the confiscated 
properties of the shah and prerevolutionary elite who fled abroad. Some of these bonyads are large, but 
there is no precise data on their wealth, income, and profits. The biggest bonyad, Mostazafin 
(Foundation for the Disinherited), had an estimated budget of $10—12 billion in 1991. The Martyrs’ 
Foundation controls large numbers of hospitals, pharmaceutical concerns, and duty-free shops in Iran. 
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the government. They highlight any personal record of arrest or torture by the 
shah's police, and participation in the Islamic revolution and in the war against 
Iraq. The candidates' family, educational (secular or religious), and professional 
backgrounds also are mentioned in short introductory notes in advertisements. 
Wall posters are standard and depict only the candidates' faces, men with beards 
and no ties, and women covered in black chadors (veils). 

In the 1992 elections, several taboos on advertisements were broken. In 
Ruhaniyat's Tehran list, for example, formerly deemphasized foreign academic 
achievements received positive publicity. Among the credentials listed were two 
doctorates from the University of California at Berkeley and a master's degree 
from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The campaign literature of one 
successful candidate was sharp, incisive, and void of any political and ideological 
jargon: ‘‘Believers in the revival and development of the private sector and 
creation of employment will vote for engineer Seyed Ali Nagi Seyed Khamushi, 
economic and industrial expert, head of Iran's Chamber of Commerce, Industry, 
and Mining.’’29 

Ruhaniyat's and Ruhaniyoun's main campaign slogans were markedly differ- 
ent. While Ruhaniyat campaigned for ''following the Imam's line, obedience to 
the leader [Khamenehi], and supporting Rafsanjani,” Ruhaniyoun's main slogans 
were void of any reference to any living leader, indicating the group's distrust of 
both Khamenehi and Rafsanjani. Their slogans also had defensive, symbolic, and 
populist overtones. The radicals dedicated their campaign to ''the defense of the 
Imam's line, the velayat-e fagih, the constitution, and solving economic problems 
in favor of the deprived and disinherited.” 

The electoral laws bar the fagih and imam jomehs from partisan politics, but 
with the power of the platform they occupy the faqih and imam jomehs argue on 
the side of issues that they support and against those they oppose. The most 
important gathering is Tehran's Friday congregational prayers, held on the 
campus of Tehran University, which attract thousands of people. This forum was 
effectively in control of Ruhaniyat. Although Khamenehi was Tehran's Friday 
prayer imam, Rafsanjani and others frequently served as provisional prayer 
leaders.3° The Friday sermons are televised, broadcast on the radio, and published 
in the major daily papers throughout the country. These sermons establish the 
pattern to be followed by prayer leaders in other cities, thanks to the institution of 
the Central Council of the imam jomehs. The Tehran Friday prayers have turned 
into powerful platforms for shaping public opinion and influencing voting behav- 
ior. 
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29. Khamushi’s campaign advertisement appeared everywhere. For example, see Resalat, 
April 23, 1992, p. 6. 
30. Ayatollahs Yazdi, Ardebili, Imami Kashani, and Jannati have also served as provisional 
imams at Tehran’s Friday congregations. Kashani and Jannati are jurisprudent members of the Council 
of Guardians, and the others are known allies of Rafsanjani and Khamenehi. 
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Majlis candidates were not required to publish their campaign expenses. It 
was expected, however, that they or the groups supporting them would conduct 
fund-raising, open bank accounts in which contributions could be deposited, and 
volunteer in labor-intensive processes during the official campaign week. Both 
Ruhaniyat and Ruhaniyoun had financial backing from large bonyads and pub- 
lishing houses. The heads of four daily papers were among candidates of 
Ruhaniyoun and Ruhaniyat. The factions were also able to mobilize thousands of 
volunteers through their vast networks of mosques and foundations. 


Electoral Laws and Voter Interest 


Iran’s electoral system is a two-ballot (run-off) plurality model. The country 
is divided into 196 constituencies, ranging from single-member constituencies for 
small and medium-sized towns and cities to multiple-member constituencies for 
larger cities. For example, Tehran with its suburbs of Shemiranat and Shahr-e Rey 
is the largest constituency, having 30 deputies in the Majlis3!; Tabriz has six 
deputies in the Majlis; Esfahan and Mashhad have five each; Ahvaz, Rasht, 
Shiraz, and Urumiyeh have three each. According to the new electoral law, a 
candidate receiving one-third plus one of the votes in his or her constituency wins 
in the first round of elections. Otherwise, the two most successful candidates 
stand for a run-off election that takes place approximately one month later. To win 
in the run-off election, a mere plurality of votes is needed .32 

Despite a lowering of the number of votes needed to win in the first-round, in 
1992 only 135 deputies out of 270 were elected in the first round, compared to 188 
in 1988, 123 in 1984, and 97 in 1980.33 In Tehran, the average number of winners 
in the first round, 1 in 15, was even lower than the national average of 1 in 2. Only 
2 candidates were declared winners in Tehran at the end of the first round, 
whereas 14 had won both in the Second and the Third Majlis, and 18 in the First. 

The most notable first round victory was scored in Tehran by Hojjatolislam 
Ali Akbar Hosaini, the popular host of the television show ‘‘Ethic in the Family.” 
He was the only candidate who received more than 50 percent of the vote. A 
similar pattern was evident in other major cities. Only 2 candidates won in 
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31. The intention behind creating a large constituency, rather than districting, is to include in 
the general outcome of the elections voters from large but primarily poor and religious neighborhoods 
in sections of cities, thus limiting the power of the modern middle and upper classes. 

32. In the first three Majlis elections, candidates in each constituency had to secure an absolute 
majority to be elected in the first round. In the second round, he or she only needed a relative majority. 
Following the Third Majlis election in 1988, the law was amended. It was then that the requirement for 
election was reduced to a one-third plus one majority of the votes. The law was put into practice for 
the 1989 by-elections. 

33. Of 269 deputies in the Third Majlis, 20 did not seek reelection and 39 were disqualified. 
More than 60 percent of the remaining 210 incumbents were unsuccessful in the elections. Only 58 won 
(74 lost) in the first round, and of 78 who had to go to run-off elections, only 22 were successful (while 
56 were declared losers). Kuhdasht in Lorestan Province was a new constituency that brought the total 
number of Fourth Majlis seats to 270. Data collected from various issues of Tehran newspapers. 
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TABLE 1 
First Round Elections in Iran 
Voter Deputies Voter Deputies Elected 

Majlis Turnout, Elected First Turnout, First Round, 

Elections Tehran Round, Tehran Nationwide Nationwide 
First (1980) 2,134,434 18 10,874,470! 97 
Second (1984) 2,154,022 14 15,482,523 123 
Third (1988) 1,560,000 14 17,004,403 188 
Fourth (1992)* 1,701,299 2 18,801,432 135 


Source: Data collected from various newspaper reports. 

*Candidates needed only one-third of total votes + 1 in order to win in the first round. 
See Footnote 32. 

"Because of regional disturbances, elections in many constituencies of Kurdistan and 
Azerbaijan were postponed. 


Esfahan, one each in Arak, Mashhad, and Shiraz. In Mashhad, a religious center, 
the lone winner was a female physician. No single candidate succeeded in the first 
round in Rasht, Tabriz, or Urumiyeh. In the city of Rafsanjan in the province of 
Kerman, Hojjatolislam Hosain Hashemian, the vice-speaker of the outgoing 
Majlis and an adamant critic of President Rafsanjani, won in the president’s 
hometown. The poor showing of city candidates in the first round is a remarkable 
indication of voters’ dissatisfaction with their choices at the ballot box and with 
the clerics’ handling of the affairs of the state and economy. 

All Iranian nationals 16 years of age and older are eligible to vote. Nothing is 
spared in trying to win over voters. Top ayatollahs campaigned mainly to ensure 
the highest possible voter turnout. Khamenehi called voting a "'religious duty.” 
Rafsanjani viewed a massive turnout as necessary in garnering a mandate for his 
policy reforms. He urged that ‘‘even those who do not agree with the government 
and the state [should] participate in voting. . . . If they don't want to write the 
name of any candidate on their ballot, they may write their opinions about various 
issues, being sure that their viewpoints would be taken into account by offi- 
cials.''?4 

The Ministry of Interior reported that nearly 19 million of Iran's 60 million 
citizens voted in the first round of the elections. It is estimated that the turnout 
was somewhere between 59 and 65 percent of all eligible voters. In comparison to 
the Third Majlis elections, the number of voters in the fourth term showed an 
absolute increase of about 5 percent. Considering that the voting-age population 
had increased by 15 percent since 1988, however, the increase in voters was 
negligible. The relative size of voter turnout in major cities was considerably less 
than in smaller ones. 


we 
34. Salaam, April 10, 1992, pp. 1-2. 
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The exact estimate of the number of eligible voters in Iran, especially in 
Tehran, was the subject of intense political controversy between Ruhaniyoun and 
Ruhaniyat. While pragmatists put the number of eligible votes lower, thereby 
showing a higher percentage of voter participation, the radicals put the number of 
eligible voters higher, thus making a case for low participation. In Tehran, for 
instance, Ruhaniyat estimated participation at 54.5 percent of eligible voters, but 
Ruhaniyoun claimed the figure was 40 percent or even lower. In either case, these 
estimates were remarkably lower than for the entire country.35 A similar trend was 
evident in other major cities such as Esfahan, Rasht, Shiraz, and Tabriz. 

Public interest in the elections seemed slight and apathetic at best. If one had 
read Tehran's leading newspapers on the eve of the elections and the day after, 
one may have gotten the impression that the elections were warmly received by 
voters. The Interior Ministry even claimed that some polling stations were so busy 
that they had to stay open beyond the scheduled period. For the most part, 
election day was calm and quiet, indicating both the regime's stability and voters' 
apathy and alienation. Voter apathy seemed to be greater in larger cities and 
among the middle classes, the educated, and the young. People in general were 
dissatisfied with the state of the economy, their major complaint being inflation 
and the high price of housing and food.?6 

The plurality model with a second ballot served the interest of Iran's ruling 
power bloc at the expense of the voters. In the absence of political parties and the 
presence of a large number of independents, candidates sponsored by the major 
factions enjoyed a clear advantage. From the voters' point of view, it was difficult 
to know all the candidates and their positions. For example, in multiple-member 
constituencies, such as the one in Tehran where some 170 candidates contested 30 
at-large seats, only major factional candidates received publicity. Both Ru- 
haniyoun and Ruhaniyat distributed their list of 30 choices, with only one 
candidate receiving the endorsement of both factions. The lists were mailed out, 
or distributed in the mosques, in the streets, and appeared in newspapers and on 
wall posters. It is not surprising that all candidates supported by the major 
factions—except for one independent candidate—were those who received the 
highest number of votes in the first round in Tehran. Independent Islamist 
candidates were the real losers in the elections; in fact, their participation in large 
cities was hardly noticed. 

In the first round, the voting ballot was a write-in form. Voters filled in the 
name of their choices, a questionable practice in a country where the illiteracy 
rate is high. Electoral laws allow illiterate voters to be accompanied to the election 
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35. The Ruhaniyat figures put voter participation for the entire country around 65 percent. See 
Ettela'at, April 21, 1992, p. 2. Salaam, the radical daily and unofficial organ of Ruhaniyoun, adamantly 
challenged the Ruhaniyat figures, calling them ‘‘political numbers,” and put forward its own analysis: 
for Ruhaniyoun voter participation for the entire country was about 60 percent. See Salaam, April 16, 
1992, p. 2; April 20, p. 2; April 21, p. 2; and April 23, pp. 2, 14. 

36. Interviews with potential voters in Tehran and other cities, April and May 1992. 
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booth by a literate person or *'assisted"" by an official ‘‘volunteer’’ in the polling 
station. The write-in ballot form is not only questionable for illiterate voters, but 
also for literate ones, who must remember no less than 30 names. As a result, 
voters often carry a copy of the factional list to the booth. 


Election Results 


After the balloting, the elections board and screening committee in each of 
the constituencies confirmed the outcome. Out of 270 seats, 267 were confirmed 
by the committees, and voting in three small constituencies was declared null and 
void. The elections were a resounding victory for Rafsanjani's supporters, who 
obtained an absolute majority in the Fourth Majlis, with more than 70 percent of 
its members. All elected candidates in Tehran were from the Ruhaniyat list; more 
than two-thirds were new faces. The Fourth Majlis is younger (by three and 
one-half years) and has fewer clerics (down from 81 to 66) and a larger number of 
well-educated professionals than did the Third Majlis. Nine women—mostly 
doctors and university professors—including five from Tehran, won seats in the 
new Majlis, compared to only four, all from Tehran, in the Third Majlis. 

While the victory of pragmatic Islamists was expected, the magnitude of their 
success came as a surprise. The victory was also a personal triumph for 
Rafsanjani and his reform policies. Many people had put all their hopes in 
Rafsanjani, the only major figure among Khomeini's followers who has emerged 
as a catalyst for change. The desire for change closely corresponded to Iran's 
reality, which is that of a country suffering widespread poverty as a result of years 
of devastation from the war with Iraq, economic blockade and bardship, and 
population increases due both to a high birth rate and to refugees from Afghani- 
stan and Iraq. Iran also has been subject to natural disasters such as the 1990 
earthquake that left the provinces of Gilan and Zanjan severely damaged and up 
to 35,000 people dead. The death of Khomeini prompted many people to look for 
change. Rafsanjani appeared as a seasoned politician who somehow kept himself 
above all conflicts, successfully capitalizing on public desire for both change and 
stability. 

The radicals sent mixed signals. Earlier misgivings, expressed mainly in 
Salaam about the ''unhealthy" conduct of the election, were replaced by 
congratulations to the winners on the day after the second round. Ruhaniyoun 
editors demonstrated civility in accepting defeat and urged those who had not 
been successful in the elections to avoid feeling disappointed or being annoyed 
with their rivals. The paper cautioned its sympathizers not to “‘raise objections in 
ways as to make the public question the outcome of the elections.''?? The radical 
deputies, except for a few token vocal critics, gracefully accepted their defeat at 
this stage and looked toward the future. 
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37. Salaam, May 12, 1992, p. 2. 
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Why did the so-called radicals suddenly act as pragmatists? In part because 
as participants in the elections, they realized that although some of their 
misfortunes were due to ''unfair" decisions by the Council of Guardians, their 
real defeat came at the ballot box. They failed to receive popular support, 
especially in larger cities, and their front runners garnered few votes. The radicals 
were the children of Iran's extremism: the politics of war and revolution. Their 
militancy and devotion were once the assets that gained them prominence. In 
1992, however, the war with Iraq was over, and that country no longer a threat. 
Iran's devastated economy had taken center stage. The public seemed weary of 
vague and unsubstantiated political and ideological slogans. 

The radicals were united only by their common animosity toward different 
aspects of the Rafsanjani reform policies, which was also the source of their most 
recent reputation. In their opposition to reform, they appeared more conservative 
than radical. It was their lack of group coherence that kept the radicals from 
putting together a comprehensive plan of their own for Iran's future; they come 
from different ideological, cultural, economic, and political backgrounds. For 
example, Kho'iniha and Asgharzadeh, the so-called Republican Islamists, advo- 
cate inclusionary politics such as political openness, formation of political parties, 
and universal participation of candidates without the Council of Guardians' 
interferences. Mohtashemi and Khalkhali, hardline Islamists, have expressed 
strong reservations against normal relations with the West, especially with the 
United States. Mohtashemi has his own ties with Muslim activists in the Arab 
world and is strongly in favor of exporting revolution. Karrubi, among others, 
supports continuation of a government hold on the economy. He also opposes the 
return of exiles. Alvari, the former deputy from Tehran and head of the Majlis 
Budget and Planning Committee, is in favor of less government intervention and 
supports Rafsanjani's economic policies; at the same time, however, he has led 
the crusade to exonerate Grand Ayatollah Montazeri, at the expense of 
Khamenehi, as faqih. Indeed, he would be a perfect candidate for Rafsanjani's 
co-optation if the president and fagih were to cease their cooperation.38 


POSTMORTEM 


Ironically, it has been the conservatives rather than the radicals, who have 
posed the most serious challenge to Rafsanjani since the 1992 elections. They 
have conveyed strong warnings to the president to the effect that his tailor-made 
Majlis may not be enough for success and that he may be running out of time. 
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38. Information on views of Ruhaniyoun politicians is extracted from various Iranian sources 
but in particular from dailies such as Salaam and Jahan-e Islam, and the monthly Bayan. For an 
example of Kho'iniha's views, see Salaam, March 10, 1992, pp. 1, 4, and 10; April 23, 1992, pp. 1 and 
14; and April 25, 1992, pp. 1 and 10; for Asgharzadeh's views, see Jahan-e Islam, April 29, 1992; for 
Karrubi's, see his interviews with Bayan, January-February 1992, pp. 19-25 and 53, and with Salaam, 
May 3, 1992; for Alvari's support of Rafsanjani's economic policy and his high respect for Ayatollah 
Montazeri, see Resalat, November 18,1991, pp. 5 and 11. 
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Jomhuri-ye Islami, once the organ of the Islamic Republican Party, editorialized 
that the winners of the election were not the vanguards of the revolution and 
asked: 


Who is pleased with the outcome of the elections and who is annoyed? The question 
is not the victory of one faction or defeat of another, but rather those who have won 
in the elections are not those who have been in the forefront of the struggles and the 
revolution. . . . They may have honorable intentions, but they cannot be as effective 
for the revolution as those who have been on the front-line of the struggle with the 
enemies of Islam and the revolution.*? 


Other conservative papers cautioned Rafsanjani about rising popular dissatisfac- 
tion concerning rampant corruption, inflation, profiteering, and exorbitant 
charges, and urged him to emphasize ''social justice.''4? The conservatives’ early 
reaction in part was to underscore their crucial role in the victory and to remind 
the president not to overlook their views, especially those of Khamenehi, on 
social and cultural issues. 

In the short term, Ruhaniyat’s chances of remaining in power appear 
favorable because its opponents are fragmented and disorganized. In addition, 
Rafsanjani, as an enlightened Islamist, is not threatening to pious Muslims, and he 
represents hope to the secular-minded middle classes and the young. 

The challenge to the government may yet come from society at large. Urban 
problems such as the lack of housing, high unemployment, high food and housing 
prices, low wages, insufficient medical care, and overcrowded schools are 
haunting the regime while there is a general expectation for higher standards of 
living. The bloody popular protests in Arak, Mashhad, Rasht, Shiraz, and Tehran 
in 1992 alarmed the government. Rafsanjani needs to achieve tangible results such 
as lower inflation and unemployment rates, an end to deep-seated corruption by 
officials, and measurable improvements in living standards. 

Economic breakthrough will not come easily. A government riddled by 
mismanagement, nepotism, and bureaucratic red tape cannot be considered a 
cooperative ally for Rafsanjani. Both conservative and radical Islamists have 
extensive networks within the government bureaucracies, so that any bureau- 
cratic reorganization could renew factional infighting. Even in the Majlis, some of 
the seats lost by Rubaniyoun were picked up by conservative-leaning deputies. 
Ruhaniyat's rivals also remain in charge of some of the wealthier foundations and 
leading daily papers. While conservatives differ from radicals on market-oriented 
reforms, they are likely to join them in resisting any pro-Western overture in 
foreign policy, particularly toward the United States. Rafsanjani can neither 
afford simultaneously to compete against both camps nor allow them to unite. 
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39. Jomhuri-ye Islami, April 15, 1992, p. 2. Jomhuri-ye Islami is under the supervision of 
Khamenehi. Its early warning may be an indicator of a fragility in Rafsanjani and Khamenehi’s 
relations. 

40. For example, see Kayhan International, May 13, 1992. p. 2. 
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Ruhaniyat has skillfully secured a centrist position in Iran’s power spectrum, 
which has added to Rafsanjani’s political maneuverability. At the same time, this 
has considerably slowed the pace of his reforms. 

Having a pragmatic Majlis by itself neither compensates for the lack of a 
trained labor force, nor does it guarantee the flow of foreign assistance and 
capital. The advantages of a supportive Majlis, however, are too significant to 
ignore. This Majlis has not done what the previous Majlis did—namely, indulge in 
continuous harsh criticism of the executive branch. In the aftermath of the 
elections, some pro-Ruhaniyat press suggested to the president that he remove 
radical cabinet members.*! The first victim of the cabinet changes, however, was 
Hojjatolislam Mohammad Khatami-Ardekani, culture and Islamic guidance min- 
ister. Khatami, who is a member of Ruhaniyoun and was disqualified to run for the 
Majlis by the Council of Guardians, was not on Rafsanjani's list of those for 
possible dismissal. Khatami's dismissal took place under pressure from conser- 
vatives who were displeased with his mild gestures toward freedom of the press 
and his toleration of more diversity in music and film. 

So far, the Majlis has had limited success in facilitating the return of exiles 
and in attracting foreign investments. The presence of foreign policy experts such 
as Mohammad Javad Larijani or Sa'eed Rajai-Khorassani, a former ambassador 
to the United Nations, who have a clear understanding of the relationship between 
economic development and foreign policy, have enhanced the efforts of pragmatic 
cabinet ministers to attract international interest and obtain foreign loans and 
technological assistance. Nonetheless, on touchy issues such as normalization of 
relations with the United States—a diplomatic taboo in Iranian politics—their help 
may not be enough to allow progress. 

Khomeini's often-cited dictum that “‘the yardstick is the vote of the nation"' 
is apparently replacing his authoritative intervention in regulating factional 
competition within the Islamic power bloc. Such a development by itself does not, 
however, resolve the larger problem of participation in Iran. The Islamic power 
bloc is a hegemonic umbrella that dominates all political, economic, ideological, 
and cultural relations, but the ''vote of the nation” is becoming a significant 
component of the political system when there is no viable procedure or structure 
to channel societal viewpoints and interests. 

In the absence of Khomeini, and with the sharp decline in regime appeal and 
mounting economic and social malaise, especially in urban population centers, 
any misgivings can quickly turn into crises of legitimacy and governability. Should 
the regime opt for stability, it ought to allow the success of current attempts to 
reform electoral laws, with the aim of enlarging the political base of the state. The 
cost associated with enlarged participation might be too high for some of the 
leaders to accept, although such a reform could translate existing popular 
alienation into a new sense of support for the Islamic state. 


CERIO 
41. See the editorial, ‘‘Need for Cabinet Reshuffle,” Tehran Times, April 15, 1992. 
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A PERSONAL JOURNEY THROUGH 
IHE MIDDLE EAST 


Giandomenico Picco 


M. encounter with the Middle East came about as a result of a journey—a 
political journey—not from the West to the East, but from the East toward the 
Middle East. Geographically and chronologically I began this journey in Pakistan, 
and traveled through Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, and Israel. 
Whether this approach influenced my views, I cannot say. That it was a journey 
I would not have missed for the world, I can say with certainty. 

Of my almost twenty years at the United Nations, that journey took the better 
part of some twelve years, which is not much, I realize, to those who know the 
region profoundly. Yet, it was for me much more than just a professional 
experience. During the last few years of that journey, I found myself in Lebanon 
blindfolded by people to whom I had not been introduced, so to speak; put into the 
back of a car looking at the floor; moved, as if baggage, from car to car somewhere 
in the suburbs of Beirut at night; made to walk as a blind man through alleys and 
up stairs; and then, unaware of where I was—in a room? a cell?—talk with 
masked individuals. It was at that point that the irony struck me most—the first 
lesson of diplomacy: never mix your private life with your professional one. 
Never personalize the matter at hand. I must admit, however, that trying to 
depersonalize the subject matter—as I was taken to places I did not know, with 
people I could not see—was somewhat hard to do. In retrospect, I think I broke 
this basic tenet of a good diplomat. | 

Several years earlier, when war raged between Iran and Iraq, I was preparing 
to take my family on a summer vacation. When I met with one of my interlocu- 
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tors, I incidentally referred to my forthcoming absence. The conversation 
suddenly changed tone and subject: How could I consider going on vacation 
during a time of war? Was I working on this problem or not? His minister surely 
would not expect that from somebody who was trying to. help solve this bloody 
war. Could I have replied: ““This is not my war?" I could have, but I did not. Not 
because I thought it really would have mattered if I had stayed, but because 
everything is part of the whole. This Jack of separation between things public and 
things private is something my family came to know and had to accept, although 
they kept fighting it. 

I suppose the idea of everything being part of the whole stems from Islam: It 
is not only a religion, or one aspect of life, or one component of what makes up 
social living. Rather, it is a multifaceted approach to all aspects of life. If a division 
between private and public life cannot be made, is it possible to make any other 
division hold? Divisions between personal feelings and professional duty? Divi- 
sions between professional responsibilities and family? 

As I was leaving the United Nations in the summer of 1992, I received a 
message from an unlikely Middle Eastern government official requesting a 
meeting or a dinner. He wanted to talk. I tried to ascertain if he had been told that 
I was going to relinquish my official functions in a matter of days, and that I was, 
therefore, hardly of any official use to him. It should be added that his government 
and I had not enjoyed the best of relations over the years, and that at a given time 
in his capital, I had to send my documents out of the country separately from 
myself—just in case. 

Eventually we met, and the conversation went on as though my already 
announced resignation from the United Nations had not taken place. When I tried 
to clarify my status by politely recalling that I would soon depart from that 
organization, my interlocutor replied: **So what? UN official or a private person 
working across borders, it is all the same. What matters is that we know you and 
you know us.”’ I left that meeting asking myself whether one could ever walk 
away from the Middle East once having stepped into it. 

Perhaps a most illuminating episode occurred during the 1990-91 Persian Gulf 
crisis, a couple of months after the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. My interlocutor this 
time was a government official, a close relative of his country’s leader. You may 
remember that during those months all kinds of potential mediators descended on 
Baghdad and approaches to Iraqi leaders were made by many, both private and 
official, sources. The official complained to me about this procession of people to 
the capital, who, in his mind, were not really what was needed. He noted that each 
of those envoys seemed to be a little “‘sensitive’’ toward the Iraqi position, almost 
taking a middle-of-the-road position between Baghdad and the coalition aligned 
against it. He insisted that what was needed was not to talk to the people in the 
middle of the road, but to the ‘‘real thing"—that is, to Washington. 
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More pervasive than religion itself, the concept of ““enemy’’ accompanied me 
on my journey from Afghanistan to Beirut's southern suburbs. “‘Is the Middle 
East in love with the *enemy'?" I asked myself on several occasions. It is not a 
good idea for a diplomat to investigate the familial situation of his or her 
interlocutors. Yet, in the Middle East that may be quite important. Perhaps 
because of the loose definition of family, perhaps because prudence so suggests, 
perhaps because everything is part of the whole, I found that members of the same 
family at times confronted each other along the political fault lines of their nations; 
regardless, brothers holding different political views would still communicate with 
each other. Thus, in Afghanistan I was asked many times in Kabul to communi- 
cate with someone's brother in Peshawar, and in Tehran with some member of the 
family residing in San Francisco. I wondered if this represented in real life the 
Hegelian duality of thesis and antithesis: the enemy cannot exist without its mirror 
image, and necessarily the two images are very much alike. Of course, the next 
step in the Hegelian process was to look for the synthesis. That I could not find 
so easily. 

It was 1976, in Tel Aviv, when the Swiss playwright Friederich Durrenmatt 
stated, ““The existence of the Palestinians is possible only through the existence 
of Israel; if Israel collapses it is the end. For their Arab brothers will deny the 
Palestinians everything except verbal solidarity." He continued, *^The existence 
of Israel contains also a political meaning insofar as it helps the Palestinians to 
realize their right, their state. No matter how small this piece of land we call 
Palestine is, a speck on the globe, it has room for two states in the same way it has 
room for several civilizations, which implies mutual recognition.”’ 

I leave it to each of us to judge this provocative statement. 





In Den of Lions, Terry Anderson includes some of the poems he wrote while 
in captivity. The concluding one, and the one he said he likes best, reads: “‘No 
man can ever start anew completely; he is everything he's ever done or said or 
failed to do." Of all other verses, this, to my mind, is the most germane to the 
Middle East. 

“Abdullah” was the name I used to address the masked interlocutor sitting 
before me when my blindfold was lifted in Lebanon. We met several times under 
various circumstances—always unorthodox for me, always at night, always in an 
extremely tense atmosphere. On the one hand, he and his colleagues were 
concerned about the possible breach of security as a result of my being brought 
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into their quarters—wherever those where. On the other hand, having been taken 
from my surroundings, totally isolated from the outside world, I myself was 
somewhat uneasy. 

My first encounter with Abdullah and his colleagues was particularly tense. 
Much was going on around us in Lebanon that night; the anomaly of the encounter 
simply complicated the situation for them. It was at the beginning of our talks 
when Abdullah told me that he and his associates considered me an honest man. 
I asked why. He responded that it was linked to a couple of *'things" they 
attributed to my past. That honesty came from afar and, with that, I suppose, my 
credibility. Of course, he never told me what he was referring to, and to this day 
I have no idea. Not much later, a small group of Israeli officials, whom I met 
several times in those days, paid me a great compliment and told me that they 
were cooperating with me not because of what I represented as an institution, but 
because of who I was as a person. 

Much has been said in diplomacy about the human factor. In my journey 
through the Middle East I saw the human factor taking center stage time and time 
again, and, perhaps because of this, the unexpected, the almost-impossible, does 
happen. Perhaps it is because of the role of the human factor that “‘face’’ is so 
important. A most expensive face-saving operation brought me one night as a 
lonely passenger on a small plane to a totally deserted airport of an Arab country. 
I had at first refused to go. I had argued against the silliness of the whole affair 
and, indeed, the time and money that would be wasted. There was nothing I could 
say or do that would have made it possible for me to avoid the trip. Eventually I 
was to comply if I was to get what I had come to obtain. 

So, 24 hours were spent in arranging for a small charter plane from Europe to 
pick me up in Damascus, once it was evident that waiting for a plane from my 
host, **eager to see me," would take a number of days. I got on the plane and flew 
for some three hours—a lonely passenger on a lonely mission. The arrival at my 
destination was Kafkaesque; the reception even more so, as a lonely chief of 
protocol walked toward me from a few hundred yards on a tarmac to welcome me. 
I was then asked to wait in what must have been the largest suite of a modern 
hotel: alone, no luggage, no toothbrush, waiting for a meeting to begin, the 
substantive value of which I felt, at best, doubtful. The wait lasted five hours, and 
then the meeting was held. In terms of substance, it was definitely inconclusive. 
After the meeting, a three-hour flight back. I was by then very skeptical about the 
effects of this charade and mad with myself for having been associated with it. 
Yet, I was proven wrong. The gesture had been made, and a face had been saved. 
I got what I came to the region to accomplish. The substantive connection, to this 
day, escapes me. 
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Having dealt with some of the problems of the Middle East as a manual 
worker of diplomacy rather than as a real expert, I can hardly offer words of 
wisdom. If a new international system is being built, it seems to me, it now will be 
one where the common denominator of values and of rules of engagement is 
spread wider and wider. Beyond verbal declarations and official positions, the 
Middle East is not the most fertile land for spreading common denominators. The 
fascination with the theory of plots, the recent history of military confrontations, 
the tradition of violent changes of leadership, the massively dependent role of the 
economy, are only some of the obstacles for smooth sailing in efforts to *^build 
bridges." The key role played by the concept of the “‘enemy”’ is perhaps the 
biggest obstacle of all. 

Yet, the redeeming feature of all this—although some may disagree—is the 
human factor. The role of the individual has made and unmade the Middle East. 
The Israel-Palestine Liberation Organization accord of September 13, 1993, is but 
the last of a series of surprises that the Middle East has produced for good and for 
bad over the last decades—surprises that were possibly due to the decisions of 
individual leaders. Everything is so personal, and, therefore, everything is so 
possible. 

Despite the all-too-familiar criticism in many Middle Eastern quarters that the 
international community is today manipulated by the only superpower left, and 
that an international organization like the United Nations is controlled by 
Washington, I would submit that there are also signs to the contrary. The 
international system does demand more and more accountability. It is because of 
this demand for accountability that international legitimacy is being sought by 
superpowers and by small powers alike. Legitimacy can only derive from one's 
own constituency—in this case, the international community—whose members 
have to feel that they are part of it. If they do not feel that sense of belonging, they 
will not concede legitimacy. 

If a new international order is in the making, then we will be witnessing a 
broadening of the number of those who participate in deciding collective actions. 
The more countries and actors feel they belong to a new system, the more they 
will defend it, and with it the values and rules of engagement that are at its basis. 
I am confident that the countries of the Middle East will want to have a voice and 
a role in the emerging global governance, and I believe that there can be no global 
governance without the participation of that region. 
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July 15: Muhammad Nazzal, an Islamic Resistance 
Movement (HAMAS) official, said his group and 
Fatah had resumed contacts. The two organiza- 
tions had suspended a dialogue between them at 
the start of the ninth round of bilateral peace talks 
in Washington in late March 1993, [7/19 FBIS] 
July 20: In the Gaza Strip, Israeli soldiers shot dead 
10-year-old Issat Matar. [7/22 NYT] 
July 21: The US government rejected Palestinian 
demands that the Washington peace talks include 
discussion of an independent Palestinian state with 
East Jerusalem as its capital. [7/22 WP] 

In al-Shati, gunmen shot and killed suspected 
collaborator Faraj al-Kariri, 25. [7/22 FBIS] 
July 22: Eighty-seven of the nearly four hundred 
Palestinians exiled to southern Lebanon by Israel 
in December 1992 staged a demonstration, march- 
ing toward an Israeli checkpoint to demand medi- 


Chronology 


July 16, 1993-October 15, 1993 


cal care. The participants reportedly required 
medical treatment. The exiles returned to their 
camp after Israeli forces reportedly opened fire on 
them. Israel denied firing on the exiles. [7/23 NYT] 
July 23: Israeli authorities released Palestinian- 
American Muhammad Jarad, detained in January 
1993 for suspected support of HAMAS. He was 
given four days to leave the country. [7/27 FBIS] 

July 28: Al-Sharg al-Awsat reported that Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) chairman Yasir 
Arafat had decided to close the departments of 
information, culture, and social affairs as a finan- 
cial austerity measure. [7/30 FBIS] 

Aug. 2: US secretary of state Warren Christopher 
arrived in Alexandria to meet with Egyptian pres- 
ident Husni Mubarak. It was Christopher's first 
stop on a three-day tour of the region during which 
he hoped to rekindle Middle East peace negotia- 
tions. [8/3 NYT] 

In the Gaza Strip, a Palestinian hijacked a UN 

bus and ran into two Israeli vehicles, killing 
Yitzhak Amir. Islamic Jihad claimed responsibil- 
ity. [8/3 NYT, FBIS] 
Aug. 3: In Jerusalem, US secretary of state Chris- 
topher held talks with Israeli and Palestinian lead- 
ers on the second day of his Middle East tour. [8/4 
NYT] 

Following Christopher's meeting with Palestin- 
ian peace delegation members, delegation spokes- 
person Hanan  Ashrawi said that future 
negotiations should address a possible Palestinian 
federation with Jordan instead of fragmentary ef- 
forts at Palestinian autonomy, such as ‘‘early em- 
powerment." Several delegation members 
boycotted the meeting with Christopher to protest 
what they said was a “US bias towards Israel.” 
[8/4 WP, FT] 
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The Financial Times reported that the Israeli 
government had decided to allow many of the 
nearly 400 Palestinians exiled and stranded in 
southern Lebanon by Israel in December 1992 to 
return to their homes in September. [8/3 FT] 
Aug. 4: US secretary of state Christopher met with 
Syrian president Hafiz al-Asad and Foreign Minis- 
ter Faruq al-Sharaa in Damascus, before traveling 
to Zahla where he met with Lebanese president 
Ilyas Hrawi, Prime Minister Rafiq al-Hariri, and 
Foreign Minister Faris Buwayz. The Syrian and 
Lebanese, as well as Israeli and Palestinian, lead- 
ers reaffirmed their commitment to the peace ne- 
gotiations. [8/5 NYT] 

Before Christopher's arrival in Lebanon, Abd 
al-Aziz al-Rantisi, spokesperson for the nearly 400 
Palestinians exiled by Israel to southern Lebanon 
in December 1992, issued a demand that the United 
States place pressure on the Israeli government to 
comply with UN Security Council resolution 799, 
calling for the exiles' return. [8/5 FT] 

In the Duhayshah camp in the West Bank, Ali 

Ahmad Shajaiyah, 19, was killed when a bomb he 
was preparing exploded. [8/5 FBIS] 
Aug. 5: Senior Israeli government officials dis- 
closed that, 10 days prior in Cairo, Israeli tourism 
minister Yossi Sarid had met secretly with senior 
PLO advisor and Political Committee chairman 
Nabil Shaath, the first such meeting with the 
knowledge of Israeli prime minister Yitzhak Rabin. 
Neither the prime minister's office nor MERETZ, 
the party to which Sarid belongs, would confirm or 
deny the meeting. 

US secretary of state Christopher returned to 
Syria for additional talks with Syrian leaders. Ac- 
cording to the New York Times, Christopher had 
become an ''active intermediary,'' personally car- 
rying messages between Syrian president al-Asad 
and Israeli prime minister Rabin. 

Palestinian delegation spokesperson Ashrawi 
disclosed that during Christopher's talks with Pal- 
estinian representatives on 3 August, he had pro- 
posed alternatives to the structure of bilateral 
peace talks, suggesting that a special envoy go to 
the Middle East to serve as an intermediary for the 
parties involved. Palestinian representatives pre- 
sented Christopher with a draft of a declaration of 
principles. It rejected many points of a declaration 
of principles proposed by the United States during 
May 1993 bilateral peace talks in Washington. [8/6 


According to Israeli army sources, three Pales- 
tinians abducted and killed Yaron Chen, a 20-year- 
old Israeli soldier hitchhiking outside Ramallah. 
Palestinian sources said the killing was in retalia- 
tion for the killing of Palestinian Mayer Abu Srur 
by Israeli soldiers the preceding month. The army 
imposed a curfew on Ramallah and placed a one- 
day delay on press reports of the attack. [8/7 NYT] 
Aug. 6: At an Israeli army checkpoint near Dayr 
Balut in the West Bank, three Palestinians opened 
fire on Israeli soldiers, killing Tomer David and 


Lev Pishol. In a return of fire, an Israeli soldier 
killed a Palestinian. HAMAS claimed responsibil- 
ity for the attack. [8/7 NYT, 8/9 FBIS] 

Aug. 8: Palestinian delegation spokesperson Ash- 
rawi, deputy delegation head Saib Urayqat, and 
delegation coordinator Faisal al-Husseini went to 
Tunis to discuss their possible resignation with 
PLO chairman Arafat. They reportedly were dis- 
turbed that Arafat had not consulted the delegation 
about new concessions to the Israelis—including 
an agreement to discuss the status of Jerusalem and 
new compromises on the five-year self-rule interim 
period—before asking them to present the changes 
to US secretary of state Christopher only an hour 
before they were to meet with him on 3 August. 
They were also troubled that, at the behest of 
Arafat, Egyptian president Mubarak had given 
Christopher amendments to a proposed US decla- 
ration of principles that the Palestinian delegation 
had already rejected. [8/9 NYT, WP] 

Aug. 9: The Israeli government decided to continue 
negotiations with the Palestinian peace delegation 
in Washington, rejecting a suggested policy change 
to open direct talks with the PLO. [8/10 FT] 

Aug. 10: In Tunis, PLO leaders and most members 
of the Palestinian peace delegation met to discuss 
growing rifts within the Palestinian leadership in 
light of the possible resignation of thrée leading 
delegation officials. The talks also covered the 
potential for progress in peace negotiations without 
direct PLO involvement and without immediate 
talks on the final status of the occupied territories. 
The Palestinians agreed to leave the issue of Jeru- 
salem to the final stages of talks. [8/11 FT, FBIS] 
Aug. 12: The PLO Executive Committee rejected 
the resignations of Palestinian peace delegation 
members Hanan Ashrawi, Saib Urayqat, and 
Faisal al-Husseini after agreeing to increase com- 
munication and coordination between PLO officials 
and the delegation. The PLO also designated the 
delegation members PLO envoys, and agreed to 
make Ashrawi, Urayqat, al-Husseini, and four 
other Palestinian negotiators part of a PLO com- 
mittee overseeing the peace talks with Israel. Pal- 
estinian officials in Tunis asserted that some Arab 
governments had put pressure on the PLO to 
prevent the resignation of the three delegation 
members. [8/13 NYT, FT, FBIS] 

US Department of State spokesperson Michael 
McCurry announced that, during the previous day, 
the US and Russian governments had invited the 
Israeli and Arab delegations to an eleventh round 
of bilateral peace negotiations in Washington, 
scheduled for the end of August. [8/13 NYT] 
Aug. 13: Israeli foreign minister Shimon Peres 
announced that Israel would continue to negotiate 
with the Palestinian peace delegates who had been 
made members of a PLO oversight committee. 
[8/14 NYT] 

Aug. 14: The Washington Post reported that Israeli 
cultural affairs minister Shulamit Aloni had dis- 
closed that she had met with PLO Executive 


Committee member Mahmud Darwish in June 
1993. [8/14 WP] 

Aug. 15: Abd al-Aziz al-Rantisi, spokesperson for 
the nearly 400 Palestinian exiles stranded in south- 
ern Lebanon by Israel in December 1992, an- 
nounced that the exiles had accepted an Israeli 
proposal allowing about 187 of them to return in 
September and the remainder in December. Al- 
Rantisi explained that the decision came as a result 
of widespread illness among the exiles, the failure 
of their exile to obstruct Middle East peace talks, 
and reduced media coverage. [8/16 NYT, WP] 
Aug. 20: Mahmud Darwish resigned from the PLO 
Executive Committee to protest financial misman- 
agement within the organization and to sever any 
association between himself and a possible agree- 
ment with Israel on partial withdrawal from the 
occupied territories. [8/21 WP] 

Aug. 22: Shafiq al-Hut, the PLO representative in 
Lebanon, suspended his participation in the PLO 
Executive Committee until the next meeting of the 
Palestine National Council (PNC) to object to what 
he said was chairman Arafat's failure to consult 
with the committee when making decisions. [8/23 


FT] 

Aug. 23: PLO chairman Arafat arrived in Jordan 
for discussions on Middle East peace talks. [8/24 
wsy] 

Aug. 25: The Israeli High Court of Justice rejected 
a petition questioning the legality of Jewish settle- 
ments in the occupied territories. In the Golan 
Heights, a group of settlers opposed to the surren- 
der of any Golani territory declared the creation of 
a new settlement. [8/26 WSJ] 

Aug. 26: In Tunis, the PLO Executive Committee 
convened to study the internal situation of the 
PLO. [8/27 FBIS] 

Aug. 27: Israeli newspapers reported that during a 
trip to Scandinavia the preceding week, Israeli 
foreign minister Peres had met with a senior PLO 
official to conduct talks on Palestinian self-rule in 
the occupied territories. While Behira Bardugo, a 
spokesperson for Peres, denied some details of the 
press reports, she neither confirmed nor denied 
whether the meeting had occurred. [8/28 NYT} 

In Beirut, foreign ministers Buwayz of Lebanon, 
Amr Musa of Egypt, and al-Sharaa of Syria, Talal 
al-Hasan, Jordanian minister of state for foreign 
affairs, and PLO foreign affairs director Faruq 
Qaddumi began a two-day meeting to coordinate 
their approach to the eleventh round of bilateral 
peace negotiations in Washington, scheduled to 
begin 31 August. 

In the Nusayrat camp in the Gaza Strip, an 
Israeli soldier shot dead Nihad Ayyash Rajab, 19, 
when he reportedly resisted a soldier attempting to 
force him into a jeep. [8/30 FBIS] 

Aug. 28: An unnamed senior Israeli official said 
that Israeli and Palestinian leaders had agreed in 
principle to the **Gaza and Jericho First” plan. A 
US Department of State official disclosed that 
Israeli foreign minister Peres had met with US 
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secretary of state Christopher and Norwegian for- 
eign minister Johan Jorgen Holst in California on 
27 August. [8/29, 8/30 NYT] 

Aug. 29: During a session of the Israeli cabinet, the 
occurrence of secret meetings between Israeli gov- 
ernment and PLO representatives was confirmed. 
[8/30 FBIS] 

Aug. 30: The Israeli cabinet approved a proposed 
Palestinian self-rule agreement formulated in secret 
with the PLO. Sixteen cabinet members voted in 
support of the decision, while Interior Minister Ari 
Der‘i and Economics Minister Shimon Shitreet 
abstained. [8/31 FT, 9/1 NYT, WP] 

According to reports on the plan, Israeli forces 
would withdraw from the Gaza Strip and Jericho 
and cede control of certain administrative respon- 
sibilities to Palestinians. Israeli troops would re- 
main in Jewish settlements, and the Israeli 
government would maintain control of the Gaza- 
Egypt border and the Allenby Bridge on the border 
with Jordan. Talks on the final status of the occu- 
pied territories, as well as Jerusalem, refugees, and 
Jewish settlements, would be held in two to three 
years. [8/31 FT, 9/1 NYT, WP, 9/14 NYT] 

Norwegian foreign minister Holst disclosed that 
his government had hosted 14 rounds of secret 
talks between Israeli and Palestinian officials dur- 
ing which the agreement was negotiated. The 
United States was aware of the talks, but did not 
actively participate in them. [8/31 NYT, WP, FT] 

In Norway, a PLO delegation comprised of PLO 
economic department head Ahmad Korieh (Abu 
Alaa) and senior PLO advisor Hassan Asfour and 
an Israeli delegation comprised of Israeli Foreign 
Ministry director general Uri Savir and legal coun- 
selor Yoel Singer conducted negotiations on mu- 
tual Israel-PLO recognition. (8/31 FBIS, 9/3 NYT] 

PLO chairman Arafat traveled to Yemen on the 
first part of a Middle East tour to generate support 
for the proposed Israel-PLO agreement. Thou- 
sands of Israelis throughout the country demon- 
strated to protest the accord. [8/31 NYT, WP, FT] 
Aug. 31: In Egypt, PLO chairman Arafat won the 
support of the Egyptian government for the PLO's 
proposed agreement with Israel. 

Jordanian king Hussein traveled to Damascus for 
emergency talks with Syrian president al-Asad 
regarding the Israel-PLO accord. Neither had been 
aware of the negotiations between the two parties. 
[9/1 NYT] 

The eleventh round of bilateral peace negotia- 
tions began in Washington. [9/1 FBIS] 

Sep. 1: An unnamed Jordanian government official 
said his government was willing to sign a peace talk 
agenda with Israel drafted during bilateral negotia- 
tions with Israel in Washington in October 1992 if 
the Palestinians and Israelis signed their proposed 
agreement. The agenda, not formally approved by 
the Jordanian government because it awaited as- 
surance of Palestinian progress toward peace, 
called on Israel to agree to discuss Jordanian water 
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claims, arms control, and Palestinian refugees in 
return for Jordanian acceptance of peace. 

Reuters quoted an unidentified PLO official as 
saying that the Israeli government was holding 
secret talks with Syria and Lebanon in Spain to 
discuss security agreements with each of them. 
Israel and Syria denied the report. [9/2 NYT] 

In Norway, talks ended between Israeli and 
Palestinian representatives on the issue of mutual 
recognition. The PLO was unwilling to acquiesce 
to Israeli demands for the unequivocal recognition 
of Israel's right to exist and the retraction of certain 
articles in its charter. PLO officials said that any 
change to the PLO charter required approval by 
the PNC, which would necessitate several weeks. 

In Tunis, PLO chairman Arafat met with senior 

PLO leaders to discuss recognition of Israel. Israeli 
foreign minister Peres went to Belgium to discuss 
aid for Palestinians with officials of the European 
Community. [9/2 FT, WP, 9/3 NYT] 
Sep. 2: PLO chairman Arafat traveled to Morocco 
to meet with King Hassan H about the proposed 
peace agreement with Israel, then returned to 
Tunis for an emergency session with Fatah's Cen- 
tral Committee. 

In an attempt to disperse Arab governments' 
anger caused by the PLO's failure to consult with 
them about its agreement with Israel, Hakam Bal- 
awi, a close aide to PLO chairman Arafat, said that 
the PLO would encourage the other Arab partici- 
pants in bilateral peace talks to sign peace agree- 
ments with Israel at the same time that the 
Palestinians and Israelis signed their accord. Dur- 
ing a televised interview in Jordan, King Hussein 
expressed deep disappointment that he had not 
been advised of the Palestinian deal with Israel, 
and called for an Arab summit to discuss the 
accord and to organize an Arab response. [9/3 
NYT] 

Near Hebron, Israeli soldier Tziyon Alqobi was 

shot dead during an ambush of a military patrol. 
[9/3 NYT, FBIS] 
Sep. 3: In Tunis, PLO chairman Arafat continued 
to meet with Fatah’s Central Committee to con- 
sider the proposed accord with Israel. PLO officials 
said that within the Fatah leadership, there was 
sharp opposition to the accord, led by Abbas Zaki. 
Opponents questioned the content of the accord, 
the clandestine route taken to reach it, and the 
future role of the PLO. 

Israeli prime minister Rabin traveled to Paris, 
where he sought to gain support for the proposed 
accord. [9/4 NYT, WP] 

US president Bill Clinton sent letters to the 
leaders of Egypt, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Mo- 
rocco, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Tunisia, and Yemen, 
urging them to support the proposed Israel-PLO 
plan. [9/6 NYT] 

UN secretary-general Boutros Boutros-Ghali of- 
fered to send peacekeeping troops to Jericho fol- 
lowing the Israeli withdrawal proposed in the plan. 


In Bayt Lahiya in the Gaza Strip, Israeli troops 
opened fire on some 1,000 Palestinians protesting 
the proposed accord, wounding four people. 

HAMAS claimed responsibility for the death of 

Israeli Tziyon Alqobi in the West Bank the preced- 
ing day. [9/4 NYT, WP] 
Sep. 4: PLO chairman -Arafat announced that he 
had gained the support of Fatah's Central Commit- 
tee for the proposed agreement with Israel. Some 
Palestinian officials said that as many as four 
members of the committee had not supported the 
accord. 

Jordanian king Hussein declared his full support 
for the proposed Israel-PLO accord. [9/5 NYT, 
WP] 


The Washington Post reported that the Palestin- 
ian delegation to bilateral peace talks in Washing- 
ton had refused to sign any accord on autonomy 
about which they had not been consulted and had 
deferred any responsibility for signing such an 
agreement to the PLO and the Israeli government. 
[9/5 WP] 

In Tel Aviv, between 50,000 and 250,000 Israelis 
demonstrated in support of the proposed accord 
between the PLO and Israel. ; 

HAMAS spokesperson Ibrahim Ghosheh said 

that HAMAS would escalate its armed resistance 
against Israel to defeat the Israel-PLO agreement. 
[9/5 NYT] 
Sep. 5: PLO chairman Arafat flew to Damascus to 
press for Syrian president al-Asad’s support of the 
proposed accord with Israel. At the conclusion of 
their meeting, al-Asad asserted that the Palestin- 
ians must make their own decisions and said that 
he did not object to the plan as long as Arafat had 
the Palestinian people’s support. [9/6 WP] 

In a demonstration organized by Likud in Jeru- 
salem, tens of thousands of Israelis protested the 
proposed Israel-PLO plan. [9/7 WSJ] 

The Israeli press reported that the Israeli govern- 

ment was ready to recognize Syria's sovereignty 
over the Golan Heights on the condition that the 
Syrian government clarify exactly what it meant by 
its offer for ''full peace." The Israeli government 
called the press reports premature, but did not 
deny progress toward an agreement. The same 
press reports quoted Israeli and US government 
sources as saying that the Syrian government was 
amenable to such an arrangement. [9/6 NYT] 
Sep. 6: At the conclusion of a meeting in Riyadh, 
the foreign ministers of Bahrain, Kuwait, Oman, 
Qatar, Saudi Arabia, and the United Arab Emirates 
issued a statement voicing their support of the 
proposed Jsrael-PLO accord. [9/7 NY T] 

PLO chairman Arafat held talks with Egyptian 
foreign minister Musa in Cairo. [9/7 FT] 

The- Washington Post reported that if the Israel- 
PLO accord was approved, the PLO would bring 
several thousand combatants to Jericho and the 
Gaza Strip to serve in a Palestinian police force. 
[9/6 WP] 


In Beirut, Syrian foreign minister al-Sharaa told 
reporters that the eleventh round of bilateral peace 
negotiations in Washington was producing ‘‘noth- 
ing new on the Syrian path." Lebanese foreign 
minister Buwayz also complained of a lack of 
progress in the talks. [9/7 FT] 

In the Burayj camp in the Gaza Strip, Israeli 

soldiers shot dead 16-year-old Ghazi Hattab during 
a protest against the proposed Israel-PLO agree- 
ment. [9/7 NYT, WP] 
Sep. 7: In Jerusalem, a demonstration organized by 
the Likud Party drew some 50,000 Israelis to the 
Prime Ministry to protest the proposed Israel-PLO 
accord. [9/8 NYT, WP] 

PLO chairman Arafat traveled to Oman to meet 

with Sultan Qabus, stopping briefly on his way in 
Cairo to meet with Egyptian president Mubarak. 
[9/7 FBIS, 9/8 NYT] 
Sep. 8: An unnamed senior PLO official said that 
PLO chairman Arafat had decided not to submit 
the proposed plans for mutual recognition with 
Israel and the Gaza-Jericho plan to the PNC for 
approval until after they were signed. [9/9 NYT] 

In Paris, PLO leaders met with Israeli foreign 
minister Peres and Norwegian foreign minister 
Holst. The PLO Executive Committee met in 
Tunis to discuss the Gaza-Jericho plan and mutual 
recognition with Israel. [9/9 NYT, FT] 

Israeli and Jordanian government officials said 

they had reached a tentative agreement on an 
agenda for peace negotiations, but would not for- 
mally announce the agreement until after the PLO 
and Israel formalized their accord. [9/9 WSJ] 
Sep. 9: After 10 days of negotiating in Paris, PLO 
and Israeli committees broke the deadlock over 
Israel-PLO mutual recognition. In Israel, the cab- 
inet formally authorized recognition of the PLO. 
[9/10 NYT, WP, FT] 

In Tunis, PLO chairman Arafat signed and sent a 
letter to Israeli prime minister Rabin, without prior 
approval of the PNC, announcing PLO recognition 
of Israel's ‘‘right to exist in peace and security," 
renunciation of ‘‘the use of terrorism and other acts 
of violence," and readiness to discipline any of 
PLO members who went against these pledges. 
Arafat said that instead of going through the PNC 
to change the related passages objected to by Israel 
in the PLO charter, he had included a clause in the 
letter to Rabin declaring that they were now “‘in- 
operative and no longer valid." Arafat pledged to 
take up the changes later with the PNC. [9/10 NYT, 
WP] 

Arafat sent a separate letter to Norwegian for- 
eign minister Holst in which he called on Palestin- 
ians in the occupied territories to undertake ''the 
normalization of life," a phrase to be understood 
by Israeli government officials as an implicit call for 
the end of the intifada. 

In Tunis, the PLO Executive Committee contin- 
ued to deliberate over the proposed accord with 
Israel. In spite of strong opposition from PLO 
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foreign affairs director Qaddumi, the committee 
approved Arafat's letters to Rabin and Holst. 

In Damascus, Ahmad Jibril of the Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) threatened 
that the 10 Palestinian opposition groups based in 
Damascus would seek to overturn the agreement. 
[9/10 NYT] 

The Israeli government allowed 189 Palestinians 
exiled in southern Lebanon to return, bussing them 
to detention centers for questioning. Many would 
then be allowed to return home, while others 
suspected of violence or who had been imprisoned 
when exiled would return to prison. Eight of those 
granted the right to return remained at their camp 
in Lebanon. They had been serving long prison 
terms before their exile. [9/9 FBIS, 9/10 NYT] 
Sep. 10: Israeli prime minister Rabin signed a letter 
drafted the preceding day in Paris declaring Israel's 
recognition of the PLO as the representative of the 
Palestinian people. [9/11 NYT, WP] 

US president Clinton announced that the US 
Bovernment would resume a dialogue with the 
PLO. [9/11 NYT] 

Both the Syrian and Lebanese governments de- 
clined to attend the signing ceremony of the Israel- 
PLO accord. [9/11 NYT, WP] 

PLO Executive Committee members Taysir 
Khalid of the PFLP and Abd al-Rahmin Mallul of 
the Democratic Front for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine (DFLP) submitted their resignations from the 
committee. [9/11 NYT, WP, 9/13 FT] 

The Washington Post reported that, during the 
preceding week, all the Palestinian factions except 
HAMAS had signed a ‘‘National Covenant of 
Honor” stating that they would refrain from vio- 
lence among each other and laying down rules of 
conduct. In Damascus, Fatah Uprising, headed by 
Abu Musa, issued a statement accusing PLO chair- 
man Arafat of treason and threatening to assassi- 
nate him. [9/10 WP] 

In Gaza City, several thousand Palestinians ral- 

lied to support the agreement on Israel-PLO mu- 
tual recognition. [9/11 NYT] 
Sep. 11: Israeli prime minister Rabin accepted an 
invitation by US secretary of state Christopher to 
sign the proposed Israel-PLO accord in Washing- 
ton. PLO chairman Arafat had already confirmed 
that he would participate in the signing ceremony. 
[9/12 WP] 

In four separate demonstrations in the occupied 
territories, some 20,000 Palestinians rallied in sup- 
port of the proposed Israel-PLO accord. During a 
predominantly PFLP-HAMAS demonstration in 
Ramallah against the accord, Israeli soldiers shot 
dead Nidal Ramadan and Iyad Abd al-Baset after 
protestors allegedly hit army vehicles with gasoline 
bombs and stones. Áccording to the Washington 
Post, the deaths followed clashes between Fatah 
demonstrators in support of the accord and PFLP 
protestors against it. [9/12 NYT, WP] 

The World Bank published an economic devel- 
opment plan for the West Bank and Gaza Strip 
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forecasting a need for more than $3 billion over 10 
years. [9/13 WP] 

Sep. 12: In Belgium, EC foreign ministers approved 
a five-year, $604 million aid package for the Pales- 
tinians in the occupied territories. 

According to Tehran Radio, Ahmed Khomeini, 
son of the late Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, de- 
nounced the Israel-PLO accord. 

HAMAS reached an agreement with Fatah to 
shorten the duration of a strike that it had called for 
the next day protesting the accord. [9/13 NYT] 

Near Zaytun in the Gaza Strip, two members of 
the Qassam wing of HAMAS opened fire on an 
Israeli army jeep, killing three soldiers. Also in the 
Gaza Strip, a Palestinian driver was killed when his 
car collided with an Israeli bus. The car reportedly 
was rigged with containers of cooking gas and 
gasoline. On a road between Ashdod and Ash- 
kelon, a Palestinian boarded a bus and fatally 
stabbed the driver. Án Israeli soldier on the bus 
shot and killed the Palestinian. In Rafah, a PFLP 
member died when a grenade he was carrying 
exploded as he fled Israeli soldiers. US president 
Clinton called on PLO chairman Arafat to con- 
demn the Palestinian attacks. [9/13 NYT, WP] 
Sep. 13: In Washington, Mahmud Abbas, PLO 
Executive Committee member and PLO foreign 
affairs department spokesperson, and Israeli for- 
eign minister Peres signed a ‘‘Declaration of Prin- 
ciples” on Palestinian self-rule in Jericho and the 
Gaza Strip. Israeli prime minister Rabin and PLO 
chairman Arafat shook hands to symbolically seal 
the agreement. [9/14 WP] 

At a rally of 5,000 to 10,000 Palestinians at the 
Yarmuk camp in Syria, PFLP leader Jibril vowed 
to continue the battle against Israel and threatened 
the life of PLO chairman Arafat. [9/14 NYT, WP] 

The eleventh round of bilateral peace negotia- 

tions ended in Washington. [9/14 FBIS] 
Sep. 14: Faez Tarawneh, Jordanian peace delega- 
tion chief negotiator, and Elyakim Rubenstein, 
Israeli peace delegation chief negotiator, signed an 
agreement proposed in October 1992 setting the 
agenda for peace negotiations between the two 
nations. 

Israeli prime minister Rabin traveled from Wash- 
ington to Skhirat, Morocco, where he met with 
King Hassan IJ in an effort to encourage relations. 

PLO chairman Arafat met with US congressional 
leaders in Washington to petition them for financial 
support. He later met with UN secretary-general 
Boutros-Ghali in New York. [9/15 NYT] 

Iranian president Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani 
denounced the Israel-PLO accord as treasonous. 
[9/15 WP] 

In Egypt, the Vanguards of Conquest issued a 
statement condemning the Israel-PLO accord and 
threatening Arab states supporting the accord. 
[9/15 NYT] 

In Gaza City, suspected HAMAS member Bahaa 
al-Din al-Najr, 19, threw a hand grenade at the 
central police station and was then shot. The 


gunfire set off other explosives strapped to al-Najr, 
killing him. 

Near Hebron, three Palestinians opened fire on 
an Israeli bus. While fleeing Israeli soldiers, their 
car overturned, killing one of them. [9/15 NYT, 
WP, FT] 

The Israeli government announced it would seal 
the Gaza Strip during the Jewish new year, which 
began the following day, and would limit the num- 
ber of West Bank residents entering Israel. [9/16 
FT] 

Sep. 15: US President Clinton telephoned Syrian 
president al-Asad to encourage him to quiet Pales- 
tinian groups in Damascus opposed to PLO chair- 
man Arafat, as well as to assure him of the US 
commitment to Syrian-Israeli negotiations on the 
Golan Heights. Al-Asad responded by reaffirming 
his commitment to the peace process. Clinton also 
called Jordanian king Hussein to congratulate him 
on the signing of the peace talk agenda with Israel. 

In Libya, George Habash, head of the PFLP, 
and the DFLP’s Nayif Hawatmah met with Libyan 
leader Muammar Qadhafi. PLO foreign affairs di- 
rector Qaddumi met in Baghdad with Iraqi govern- 
ment officials. The Iraqi and Libyan governments 
were the only Arab governments to oppose the 
Israel-PLO accord. [9/16 NYT] 

In Hebron, Israeli soldiers killed a Palestinian 
during a shoot-out. In Nablus, Wafa Hatim Jamal 
al-Jara, 24, was killed when Israeli soldiers opened 
fire on the car in which he was a passenger after it 
failed to stop at a roadblock. [9/15, 9/16 FBIS] 
Sep. 16: PLO chairman Arafat traveled to Alexan- 
dria to talk with Egyptian president Mubarak about 
arrangements for the transferral of authority to the 
Palestinians in Jericho and the Gaza Strip. [9/17 
FT] 

Fatah issued a statement asserting that Fatah 
and HAMAS had signed a pact recognizing the 
right of each group to self-expression, forbidding 
violence, and asserting the right of each group to 
present its view through peaceful demonstration. 
Joint committees would be established to mediate 
in the case of violent clashes. PFLP leader Habash 
issued a statement urging Palestinians to escalate 
their battle for an independent state. [9/17 NYT] 

The New York Times reported that government 
officials from Egypt, Russia, and the United States 
had agreed to help Israel press the United Nations 
for the elimination, revision, or deferral of 32 
resolutions on Middle Eastern affairs, most of them 
critical of Israel. [9/16 NYT] 

Syrian vice president Abd al-Halim Khaddam 
met with PFLP leader Habash and DFLP leader 
Hawatmah in Damascus. [9/17 NYT] 

Sep. 17: Muhammad Nazzal, the HAMAS repre- 
sentative in Jordan, denied that his organization 
had signed a truce with Fatah the preceding day. 
[9/17 FBIS] 

Sep. 18: In an interview, Israeli foreign minister 
Peres criticized Syrian president al-Asad for seek- 
ing the return of the Golan Heights without disclos- 


ing details of the peace it would offer Israel in 
return. [9/19 WP] 

Sep. 19: During a meeting with Israeli prime min- 
ister Rabin in Alexandria, Egyptian president 
Mubarak assured Rabin that Syrian president al- 
Asad had told him personally that his country was 
still seeking peace with Israel. In addition, Rabin 
asserted that the Arab states should show their 
support for the Israel-PLO accord by normalizing 
their relations with Israel, saying that Israel ex- 
pects ‘“‘not only to give but to get something in 
return and not only from those who signed the 
agreement.” [9/20 NYT, WP] 

The DFLP and PFLP issued a joint statement 

under the name of the National Leadership of the 
Intifada urging Palestinians to continue in their 
uprising. [9/21 FBIS] 
Sep. 20: US secretary of state Christopher an- 
nounced that the US government would provide 
$250 million over two years to support the imple- 
mentation of the Israel-PLO accord. According to 
some US officials, the sum was based only on 
preliminary estimates and a more accurate figure 
would come later. About 60 percent of the money 
would provide funding for pubic projects in the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip, and the remainder 
would be loans and loan guarantees to encourage 
investment. [9/21 NYT] 

An Arab League ministerial gathering in Cairo 
issued a statement saying that the Israel-PLO ac- 
cord was an important first step for achieving land 
for peace and reasserted that UN Security Council 
resolutions 242, 338, and 425 must be used as a 
foundation for peace. [9/20 FBIS] 

Al-Akhbar (Cairo) published a 16 September 
interview with Syrian president al-Asad in which 
he asserted that he would not silence Damascus- 
based Palestinian groups opposed to the Israel- 
PLO accord. [9/21 WP] 

In Amman, following a meeting with Jordanian 

king Hussein to discuss the accord, PLO chairman 
Arafat told reporters that intense negotiations with 
Israel would begin after 13 October to prepare for 
implementing the accord. [9/21 WP, FT] 
Sep. 21: Israeli prime minister Rabin sought the 
Knesset's approval of the agreement with the PLO, 
and said he would consider it a vote of confidence 
in his government. Likud Party leader Benjamin 
Netanyahu, in opposition to the accord, demanded 
new elections. [9/22 NYT, WP] 

In Gaza City, gunmen shot and killed Muham- 
mad Abu Shaaban, a local Fatah leader and head of 
the Gaza Center for Human Rights, as he returned 
home from a Fatah rally in support of the Israel- 
PLO accord. Shaaban also had been the head of 
Gaza's political committee organizing support for 
the Gaza-Jericho plan until he was removed in 
Fatah infighting. [9/22 NYT, WP, WSJ] 

In Jerusalem, some 20,000 demonstrators 
marched from the Western Wall to the Knesset 
building, beginning a four-day vigil to protest the 
Israel-PLO accord. [9/22 NYT, WP] 
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Sep. 22: Following a meeting in Alexandria with 
Egyptian president Mubarak, Syrian president al- 
Asad said his government would continue negotia- 
tions with Israel but predicted that progress would 
not occur quickly. Also, Mubarak would not com- 
ment on reports that Israeli prime minister Rabin 
had said that his government was willing to with- 
draw from the Golan Heights as soon as political 
tensions over the Israel-PLO accord eased. 

The US Department of State announced that it 
was sponsoring a ] October international confer- 
ence in Washington to raise financial support for 
the occupied territories. Among those invited were 
Canada, Egypt, Israel, Japan, Kuwait, Saudi Ara- 
bia, the European Community, Palestinian leaders, 
and the World Bank. [9/23 NYT] 

Radio Monte Carlo announced an agreement in 
principle between the Jordanian government and 
the PLO stating that Palestinians displaced since 
1967 would not be permitted to vote in both Jor- 
dan's legislative elections scheduled for 8 Novem- 
ber and the elections for the interim self-rule 
administration in the occupied territories. The de- 
tails of the arrangement would be determined dur- 
ing Jordanian-Palestinian committee meetings. 
[9/23 FBIS] 

PLO chairman Arafat arrived in Beijing for a 
three-day visit with Chinese leaders. [9/23 FT] 
Sep. 23: The Israeli Knesset voted 61 to 50 in favor 
of the Declaration of Principles. [9/24 NYT] 

Sep. 24: The body of Yigal Vaaqnin, 21, was found 
near the town of Ranana, Israel. According to 
autopsy reports, he had been stabbed to death as 
many as two days earlier. An alleged note from 
HAMAS was found with his body. [9/25 NYT, 9/27 
FBIS] 

Sep. 26: Jordanian information minister Ma'n Abu 
Nuwwar announced that Jordan would not accept 
Palestinian refugees expulsed from Syria and Leb- 
anon, explaining that the country could not bear 
further strains on its land and economy. His an- 
nouncement was in response to reports of a possi- 
ble expulsion of Palestinians from Syria and 
Lebanon upon a peace agreement between either 
of the countries and Israel. 

In the Gaza Strip, an alleged HAMAS member 
killed himself in what appeared to be a failed 
suicide car-bomb attack. [9/27 NYT] 

The Syrian government called for a strengthen- 
ing of the Arab economic boycott against Israel, 
saying that the boycott must not be abandoned 
until the return of Arab territory and rights. [9/27 


Sep. 27: According to press reports, Israeli prime 
minister Rabin held talks with King Hussein of 
Jordan to dispel Hussein's doubts about the Israel- 
PLO accord. Both governments denied the claims. 
According to the Washington Post, a senior Israeli 
government official confirmed the meeting. [9/28 
FT, 9/29 NYT, WP] 
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Sep. 28: The US Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations approved lifting restrictions on US aid to 
the PLO. [9/29 WSJ] 

Sep. 29: In Qabatiyya in the West Bank, Israeli 
authorities arrested Ahmad Awad Hikmal, the 
commander of a Black Panther squad in the Janin 
area, and at least four other squad members. [9/30 
NYT, FBIS] 

Sep. 30: World Bank president Lewis Preston said 
that the occupied territories might require as much 
as $500 million annually over five years for devel- 
opment. [10/1 FT] 

PLO chairman Arafat lodged a complaint with 

Israeli foreign minister Peres about the 29 Septem- 
ber arrest of Ahmad Awad Hikmal and at least four 
other Black Panther members, on the grounds that 
the Black Panthers and similar groups had aban- 
doned armed conflict as a result of the Israel-PLO 
accord. The PLO called a general strike in the West 
Bank to protest the arrests, believed a violation of 
the spirit of the accord with Israel and a disregard 
of Fatah's pledge to end armed attacks on Israelis. 
[10/2 FT, 10/3 NYT] 
Oct. 1: In Washington, Israeli foreign minister 
Peres and Jordanian crown prince Hassan met with 
President Clinton to discuss the normalization of 
diplomatic and economic relations between Israel 
and Jordan. Clinton announced that Israel, Jordan, 
and the United States would establish a committee 
that would facilitate economic development be- 
tween Israel and Jordan, and that would aim to 
create a similar economic committee removing US 
mediation and allowing direct Israeli-Jordanian 
cooperation. Clinton also pledged that the United 
States would work with other economic powers to 
reduce Jordan's foreign debt. 

In Washington, representatives from 43 coun- 
tries pledged about $2 billion in aid over the next 
five years for the West Bank and Gaza Strip, 
including $100 million from Saudi Arabia. Arab 
representatives rejected a US request to end their 
boycott of Israel. [10/2 NYT] 

In response to PLO protests about the 29 Sep- 
tember arrest of Ahmad Awad Hikmal and several 
other Black Panther members, Israeli deputy for- 
eign minister Yossi Beilin argued that the Israeli 
government had not promised to cease its cam- 
paign against Palestinians wanted for alleged vio- 
lence or other activities. [10/2 FT] 

Oct. 2: North of Ramallah, gunmen shot to death a 
70-year-old Palestinian as she picked figs near the 
Jewish settlement of Ofra. [10/3 NYT] 

In Gaza City and Burayj, hundreds of Israeli 
soldiers imposed curfews, removed dozens of res- 
idents from their homes, and fired rockets at 
houses in search of HAMAS members. Hamid 
al-Kranawi and Musa al-Sa'id, two suspected HA- 
MAS commanders, were killed when the Israeli 
army blew up an underground hideout in Burayj. 
[10/3 NYT, FT] 

Oct. 3: Israeli prime minister Rabin disclosed that 
he had directed the army to continue its intensive 


search in the occupied territories for Palestinians 
suspected of violence. [10/4 FT] 

Oct. 4: Outside Beit El, Palestinian Kamal Bani 
Odeh, 20, killed himself when he drove a car 
loaded with explosives into an Israeli commuter 
bus in an apparent suicide attack. HAMAS claimed 
responsibility for the incident. [10/5 NYT] 

Oct. 5: Government officials disclosed that the US 
government had decided to reduce its loan guaran- 
tees to Israel by $437 million, putting the total at 
less than $1.6 billion, as a penalty for Israel's 
continued settlement of the occupied territories. 

In Washington, Syrian foreign minister al-Sharaa 
relayed a message to the US government from 
Syrian president al-Asad, proposing a meeting with 
President Clinton to discuss peace negotiations 
with Israel. [10/6 NYT] 

In Gaza City, Israeli undercover squads shot 

dead a suspected Fatah supporter. Although Israeli 
sources claimed the man was armed, Palestinian 
witnesses said he had dropped his weapon before 
being shot. According to the Financial Times, 
witnesses said he had also been entangled in a 
barbed wire fence. Also in the Gaza Strip, Israeli 
soldiers killed a suspected Islamic Jihad member 
during a clash. [10/6 NYT, WP, FT] 
Oct. 6: In a Cairo meeting mediated by Egyptian 
president Mubarak, Israeli prime minister Rabin 
and PLO chairman Arafat decided to hold talks on 
13 October on the practical details of the Palestin- 
ian assumption of power in the Gaza Strip and 
Jericho. During the meeting, the two parties de- 
cided to establish a liaison committee, to meet in 
Cairo, that would supervise the entire process. A 
negotiating team was to meet in Taba to determine 
the specifics of Israeli withdrawal. They also estab- 
lished a list of issues to be discussed further in 
subsequent negotiations. Arafat said he would ap- 
point Faisal al-Husseini, coordinator of the Pales- 
tinian peace delegation, to head the Palestinian side 
of a committee on the issue of Jerusalem that 
would meet during the talks. Rabin did not mention 
such a committee. [10/7 NYT, WP} 

Arafat said the issue of the Israeli crackdown on 
Palestinians in the occupied territories would be 
raised during negotiations. 

Arafat and Rabin announced that their peace del- 
egations would continue to participate in bilateral 
talks in Washington and that they planned to estab- 
lish a committee on economic relations. 

Rabin said that 5,000 Palestinian refugees previ- 
ously allowed into the occupied territories or Israel on 
temporary visas would be permitted to stay, while the 
status of another 2,000 would be debated. [10/7 NYT] 
Oct. 7: About 3,000 PLO followers and members of 
an Israeli peace group marched on the Jenin jail in 
the West Bank, demanding the release of Palestin- 
ian political prisoners. [10/8 NYT] 

Oct. 8: According to Radio Monte Carlo and 
Agence France-Presse, Palestinian sources said 
that the PLO was conducting extensive arrests 
within its internal security service in response to 


severe disagreement over the accord with Israel 
and to an alleged assassination plot against PLO 
chairman Arafat. [10/12 FBIS] 

Oct. 9: The PLO denied press reports that it was 
conducting a purge within its internal security 
service. [10/12 FBIS] 

According to Israeli security officials, four Pal- 
estinians shot and stabbed to death two Israeli 
hikers at Wadi Qelt in the West Bank. Islamic Jihad 
claimed responsibility for the attack and said that 
three Israelis had been killed. The PFLP also 
claimed responsibility for the incident. [10/10 
NYT, 10/12 FBIS] 

Oct. 12: In Tunis, a two-day meeting of the PLO 
Central Council ended. During the meeting, it 
ratified the Gaza-Jericho accord, with 65 votes for, 
8 against, and 9 abstentions. It also voted unani- 
mously to make PLO chairman Arafat head of the 
Palestinian National Authority, a governing body 
to be set up in the occupied territories within the 
following two months. Eighty-two members at- 
tended, although opponents to Arafat reportedly 
had been barred from coming. [10/13 NYT] 

Oct. 13: In Taba, Israeli and Palestinian represen- 
tatives began negotiations as called for in the 
Gaza-Jericho accord. The delegations were led by 
Amnon Shahak, Israeli deputy army chief of staff, 
and Nabil Shaath, political advisor to PLO chair- 
man Arafat. 

In the first of what would be regular biweekly or 

triweekly meetings in Cairo, a liaison committee, 
headed by Israeli foreign minister Peres and PLO 
senior official Mahmud Abbas, met to begin discus- 
sions of the transition of power in Jericho and the 
Gaza Strip. At the conclusion of their talks, com- 
mittee members issued a joint statement asserting 
that they had established five initial steps for the 
transition process to take effect 13 December. The 
statement also called for the immediate creation of 
an economic committee on the ministerial level to 
address the development of public and private 
enterprise, prompt resumption of bilateral negotia- 
tions in Washington, and elections in the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip. [10/14 NYT, WP] 
Oct, 14: In Taba, Palestinian and Israeli negotiators 
announced they had agreed on an agenda for talks. 
They created a committee on security affairs and 
another on civil administration in the occupied 
territories. [10/15 NYT] 


Central Asia and 
Transcaucasia 


1993 


July 18: Russian troops in Tajikistan began a third 
day of attacks against villages in northern Afghan- 
istan. Some 6,000 Afghans were left homeless, 
according to Radio Kabul. [7/19 FBIS] 
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July 19: The Financial Times reported that during 
the preceding two days, Russia had reinforced its 
military presence in Tajikistan. The move was 
precipitated by the deaths of 40 Tajik rebels and 5 
Russian soldiers in a 13 July clash that followed a 
Tajik rebel attack. The Afghan government ac- 
cused the Russian forces of launching a retaliatory 
attack on Afghan villages during which more than 
80 people were killed or injured. Both the Tajik and 
Russian governments denied the charge. [7/19 FT] 

Tajik prime minister Abdulmalik Abdulajanov 

accused the Afghan government of involvement in 
the 13 July Tajik rebel attack, claiming that the 
commander of the Afghan army’s 55th division had 
participated in the attack. [7/20 FT] 
July 20: General Vladimir Bondarenko, the Rus- 
sian security minister’s chief of staff, asserted that 
Russian forces in Tajikistan were justified in carry- 
ing out attacks across the Afghan border and had 
**the moral right to invade their territory.” Russian 
legislators affirmed a charge that Russian forces 
had carried out a retaliatory attack against Afghan 
territory the preceding week, in which 380 people 
were killed or wounded and 6,000 forced to flee. 
(7/21 FT] 

Tajik rebels based in Afghanistan shelled a bor- 
der post in Tajikistan, injuring at least two Russian 
soldiers. In the southern town of Pyanj, a large 
explosion occurred at a hospital, killing at least six 
people. [7/22 FT] 

July 21: In Yerevan, gunmen shot and killed 
Marins Yuzbashian, a former chief of the KGB in 
Armenia. [7/22 NYT] 

July 23: The Azerbaijani Defense Ministry an- 
nounced that Armenian forces had taken the stra- 
tegically important Azerbaijani town of Agdam and 
were advancing toward another key city, Fuzuli, in 
the conflict over Nagorno-Karabakh. [7/24 FT] 
July 25: The Azerbaijani government and Arme- 
nian officials in Nagorno-Karabakh reportedly 
signed a three-day cease-fire, brokered by Safar 
Abiyev, acting Azerbaijani defense minister, and 
Samuel Babayan, a Karabakh military commander. 
According to Gegam Bagdasaryan, a Karabakh 
parliamentary spokesperson, both sides were re- 
specting the cease-fire. Bagdasaryan said that the 
Karabakh Armenians had agreed to the cease-fire 
on the grounds that the three-day period would be 
used for “‘top-level negotiations” between Azerba- 
ijan and Nagorno-Karabakh. Azerbaijani authori- 
ties would neither confirm nor deny the agreement. 
[7/26 FT] 

July 28: Russian forces from Tajikistan reportedly 
bombed villages in the Shahr-e Bozorg district of 
Afghanistan, killing some 20 people. [8/2 FBIS] 
July 29: The UN Security Council condemned 
Armenian attacks on Azerbaijani territory and de- 
manded unconditional Armenian withdrawal, first 
from Agdam and eventually from all other captured 
Azerbaijani territory. [7/30 FBIS] 

The Tajik parliament announced a period of 
amnesty during which Islamic rebels in Tajikistan 
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and Afghanistan could turn over their weapons. 
The move was intended to quell cross-border at- 
tacks and would end 9 September. [7/30 FT] 

July 31: In Kabul, Afghanistan, a Russian delega- 
tion led by Yevgeny Primakov, acting head of 
Russian national security and special envoy of 
Russian president Boris Yeltsin, met with Afghan 
president Burhanuddin Rabbani to discuss border 
issues. Primakov promised that Russia would end 
its bombardment of Afghanistan from Tajikistan. 
Russian shelling on the Afghan border had been in 
retaliation for Afghanistan's alleged aid to Tajik 
rebels. [8/2 FBIS] 

Aug. 1: In Islamabad, Pakistan, special Russian 
envoy Alexandr Alexiyev met with Pakistani for- 
eign minister Abdus Sattar to discuss the Tajik- 
Afghan conflict in light of Russian bombardment of 
Afghan border areas. [8/2 FBIS] 

Aug. 2: The Wall Street Journal reported that, 
according to Russian military sources, Russian 
troops in Tajikistan forced a group of Tajik rebels 
into Afghanistan, killing more than 100 of them. 
Russia also threatened to attack Tajik rebel bases 
in Afghanistan. [8/2 WSJ] 

Aug. 3: Russian airplanes from Tajikistan bom- 
barded villages in the Chahab District of Takhar 
Province in Afghanistan. [8/4 FBIS] 

Aug. 5: The Washington Post reported that the US 
government had decided to intervene diplomati- 
cally in several regional and ethnic disputes in the 
former Soviet Union, including Azerbaijan and 
Tajikistan, in an attempt to prevent the surround- 
ing areas from becoming further destabilized. [8/5 
WP] 

Aug. 7: In Moscow, Russian president Yeltsin met 
with Central Asian leaders and called on them to 
help defend Tajikistan's border with Afghanistan 
from rebel Tajik cross-border attacks. The leaders 
of Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Russia, Tajikistan, 
and Uzbekistan signed a statement pledging to help 
protect the area. They also called on the United 
Nations to send observers to the Tajik-Afghan 
border region and to help mediate the problem. [8/8 
NYT, 8/9 FT] 

Yeltsin exhorted the Tajik government to launch 
direct negotiations with the opposition. The Tajik 
opposition expressed approval of such a dialogue. 
Yeltsin added that he thought the Tajik government 
should be reorganized to reflect the country's eth- 
nic and clan groups. [8/8 NYT] 

Afghan leaders reportedly consented to bilateral 
talks with Tajik leaders, but warned that they 
would fight back if Russian troops continued shell- 
ing inside the Afghan border. 

During talks with Russian president Yeltsin, 
Uzbek and Kazakh leaders agreed to maintain the 
Russian ruble as their currency. [8/8 WP] 

Aug. 8: Heavy fighting broke out between Azerba- 
ijani and Armenian forces in their battle for control 
of Nagorno-Karabakh. [8/9 WSJ] 

Aug. 10: According to the Tajik Defense Ministry, 
government forces regained control of Hoborabad 


Pass, connecting Dushanbe with the Gorno-Badak- 
shan region. This success, achieved after nine days 
of intense fighting, reportedly would allow the 
government to better repel rebel attacks from Af- 
ghanistan. [8/11 FT] 

In Dushanbe, the foreign ministers of Tajikistan 
and Afghanistan met to discuss the curtailing of 
incidents along their common border. [8/12 FT] 
Aug. 11: The Tajik government disclosed that along 
the Tajik border with Afghanistan, four Russian 
soldiers and a Kazakh officer had been captured by 
guerrillas from Afghanistan. [8/12 FT] 

Aug. 12: In Dushanbe, the Afghan and Tajik for- 
eign ministers agreed to call a summit to find a 
solution to the conflict along their common border. 
[8/13 FT] 

Aug. 16: According to Azerbaijani Defense Minis- 
try officials, Armenian forces encircled the strate- 
gic town of Fuzuli and were increasing their 
offensive against the town of Jebrail, Azerbaijan, in 
the conflict over Nagorno-Karabakh. [8/17 WSJ] 
Aug. 17: Iranian foreign minister Ali Akbar 
Velayati arrived in Baku to help mediate a cease- 
fire between Azerbaijan and Armenia in their con- 
flict over Nagorno-Karabakh. [8/20 WP] 

Aug. 18: The UN Security Council issued a state- 
ment that condemned the attack on Fuzuli by 
Armenian forces and demanded Armenian with- 
drawal from Fuzuli, Kelbadjar, and Agdam in 
Azerbaijan. [8/19 NYT] 

Aug. 19: The Azerbaijani Defense Ministry re- 
ported that Armenian forces had captured Jebrail, 
had seized or encircled several other Azerbaijani 
towns, and were headed toward the town of 
Goradiz along the Iranian border. Armenian diplo- 
mats disclaimed the capture of Jebrail and denied 
reports of an ongoing Armenian offensive. They 
also said that Azerbaijani planes had bombed the 
southern Armenian town of Kafan the preceding 
day. [8/20 WP] 

Aug. 20: The Wall Street Journal reported that the 
government of Turkmenistan had decided to re- 
place the Russian ruble with the manat. [8/20 WSJ] 
Aug. 23: Both Azerbaijani and Karabakh govern- 
ment officials reported an Azerbaijani withdrawal 
from Fuzuli, which had been encircled by Arme- 
nian forces since 16 August. Azerbaijani govern- 
ment sources asserted that Karabakh troops 
subsequently had taken over the town, but Kara- 
bakh officials denied the claim and said that Azer- 
baijani warplanes had bombed the Karabakh 
districts of Martuni and Gadrut, killing five people. 
[8/24 NYT, FT] 

Aug. 25: Russian troops from Tajikistan bom- 
barded villages in Shahr-e Bozorg in Afghanistan. 
[8/30 FBIS] 

Aug. 26: Vladimir Kazimirov, a special Russian 
envoy visiting Azerbaijan at the invitation of Az- 
erbaijani acting president Haidar Aliyev, failed to 
arrange a meeting between Azerbaijani and Kara- 
bakh leaders in Stepanakert, Nagorno-Karabakh. 
Armenian leaders refused to meet there and instead 


proposed to meet in Ágdam, which was unaccept- 
able to the Azerbaijani side. The purpose of the 
meeting was to discuss the Armenian takeover of 
the Azerbaijani towns of Fuzuli and Jebrail. [8/27 
NYT] 

Aug. 28: The New York Times reported that fight- 
ing between Azerbaijani and Armenian forces dur- 
ing the preceding week had forced some 200,000 
people to flee from southwest Azerbaijan via a 
90-mile-wide stretch of highway from Zengelan, 
near the Armenian frontier, to Imshi, about half- 
way to Baku. The heavy fighting also caused the 
UN High Commissioner for Refugees to curtail its 
relief services there. [8/28 NYT] 

In Kabul, Afghan president Rabbani and Foreign 
Minister Hedayat Amin Arsala met with a Tajik 
delegation led by President Imamali Rakhmanov. 
[8/30 FBIS] 

Aug. 29: Azerbaijanis voted on whether to approve 
the ouster of President Abulfaz Elchibey by Haidar 
Aliyev. [8/30 NYT] 

Aug. 31: Azerbaijani secretary of state Lala Had- 
jieva announced that in the 29 August referendum, 
97.5 percent of Azerbaijani voters cast their vote 
against President Elchibey, thereby formalizing 
Elchibey's ouster by Haidar Aliyev. [9/1 NYT] 
Sep. 2: It was reported that, during the preceding 
days, Azerbaijani troops had surrendered the town 
of Kubatli, leaving only the town of Zengelan in 
southwestern Azerbaijan in government control. A 
Turkish government spokesperson said that Iran 
had dispatched forces along its border with Azer- 
baijan, creating a 20-kilometer security zone to 
stem the flow of Azerbaijani refugees into the area. 
Baku sources denied Russian media reports that 
Iran already had sent troops into Azerbaijan. A 
Turkish government official expressed concern 
about the continued Armenian occupation of parts 
of Azerbaijan and the massing of Iranian troops 
along the border. [9/3 FT] 

Sep. 3: The Turkish government deployed addi- 
tional troops along its border with Armenia and 
demanded that Armenia withdraw ''immediately 
and unconditionally” from occupied areas in Az- 
erbaijan. [9/4 NYT] 

The official Uzbek newspaper Narodnoye Slovo 

reported that the Uzbek government had decided 
to adopt a Latin script similar to that used in 
Turkey. [9/5 NYT] 
Sep. 4: The Azerbaijani Defense Ministry said that 
Armenian forces had captured the town of 
Goradiz, cutting off the route used by refugees 
fleeing from the southwest toward Baku. A Kara- 
bakh government spokesperson denied that the 
town had been seized and said no military activity 
had taken place in the area. The ITAR-TASS news 
agency reported that the Azerbaijani parliament 
had ended its opposition to direct talks with Kara- 
bakh Armenians, altering an earlier stance that the 
attacks against Azerbaijani territory had been car- 
ried out by the Armenian government. [9/5 NYT] 
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Sep. 5: The Iranian government agreed to an Az- 
erbaijani government request to set up a refugee 
camp inside Azerbaijan to accommodate as many 
as 100,000 war refugees. [9/7 FBIS] 

Sep. 6: Following talks with Russian president 
Yeltsin, Azerbaijani president Aliyev said Azerbai- 
jan planned to join the Commonwealth of Indepen- 
dent States (CIS) and would urge the CIS to 
intervene more actively in the conflict between 
Azerbaijan and Armenia over Nagorno-Karabakh. 
Russian troops along the Armenian border with 
Turkey said that Turkish troops had opened fire on 
them without provocation. [9/7 FT] 

The Wall Street Journal reported that the gov- 
ernments of Armenia, Belarus, Kazakhstan, Tajiki- 
stan, and Uzbekistan had signed an agreement with 
the Russian government to maintain the ruble as 
their common currency and to allow Russian con- 
trol of the currency. [9/6 WSJ] 

Sep. 7: The Iranian Foreign Ministry issued a 
statement demanding the immediate withdrawal of 
ethnic Armenian forces from Azerbaijan, and 
warned that the country would not remain silent in 
the face of such unrest along Iranian borders. [9/8 
NYT] 

Sep. 8: Following a two-day meeting with Russian 
leaders in Moscow, Azerbaijani president Aliyev 
offered to hold immediate talks with Armenian 
leaders. According to ITAR-TASS, Armenian 
president Levon Ter-Petrosyan said he was willing 
to meet with Aliyev. Turkish foreign minister Hik- 
met Cetin stated that Iranian forces had gone at 
least one kilometer into Azerbaijan to control the 
flow of refugees into Iran. [9/9 FT] 

Sep. 9: During a second day of talks in Moscow, 
Turkish prime minister Tansu Ciller, Russian pres- 
ident Yeltsin, and Russian foreign minister Viktor 
Chernomyrdin reached an agreement on curtailing 
Armenian offensives in Azerbaijan. They also de- 
cided to establish a hotline between them. [9/10 
NYT] 

Sep. 14: The Washington Post reported that Ka- 
zakh authorities had reported a severe rise in the 
number of cholera cases since June 1993 and had 
sealed off Kazakhstan to prevent an epidemic. 
[9/14 WP] 

For a second day, Russian forces in Tajikistan 
attacked areas in Badakhshan, Afghanistan. [9/15 
FBIS] 

Sep. 18: The Financial Times reported that earlier 
that week, Strobe Talbott, US ambassador-at-large 
in charge of the former Soviet republics, cut short 
a visit to Turkmenistan to protest the imprisonment 
of four rights activists. [9/18 FT] 

Sep. 20: The Azerbaijani parliament voted 31 to 13 
with one abstention to rejoin the CIS. [9/21 NYT] 
Sep. 25: In Moscow, Armenian president Ter- 
Petrosyan and Azerbaijani president Haidar Aliyev 
met to discuss the conflict over Nagorno-Kara- 
bakh. [9/26 NYT] 

Oct. 8: The New York Times reported that some 
360 Afghans and Tajik rebels clashed with Russian 
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troops guarding the Tajik border. A sixth day of 
clashes between Afghan and Tajik government 
forces took place. Tajik foreign minister Rashid 
Alimov called on the UN Afghan delegation to 
condemn the previous week's attack. [10/8 NYT] 


Petroleum Affairs 
See also, Iraq, Turkey 


1993 


Sep. 27: In Geneva, the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) announced that its 
members had agreed to decrease oil output from 
24.7 million to 24.5 million barrels per day in the 
fourth quarter. According to Iranian and Saudi 
government officials, Iranian president Ali Akbar 
Hashemi Rafsanjani had called on Saudi king Fahd 
to discuss proposals for achieving higher oil prices 
and other oil matters. (9/28 NYT] 

Sep. 29: In Geneva, OPEC announced that its 
members had determined quotas on oil production 
for OPEC members, effective for the following six 
months. Saudi Arabia agreed to hold its production 
at current levels, and both Kuwait and Iran were 
granted increases in their share of overall output. 
[9/30 NYT, WSJ] 


Regional Affairs 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Lebanon 


1993 

July 16: The US government took Palestinian Omar 
Muhammad Ali Rezaq into custody in Washington 
on an air piracy charge. Rezaq had been involved 
in the 1985 hijacking of Egypt Air Flight 648 en 
route to Cairo from Athens, during which he killed 
an American, and had served seven years in prison 
in Malta, where the plane had-landed. US author- 
ities speculated that the Maltese government had 
released Rezaq under pressure from Libyan leader 
Muammar Qadhafi. Rezaq was a suspected mem- 
ber of Abu Nidal’s organization. [7/17 WP] 

July 17: A US court charged Egyptian Abdo Mo- 
hammed Haggag with conspiring to kill Egyptian 
president Husni Mubarak. Haggag had allegedly 
planned a suicide attack against Mubarak during an 
April 1993 visit to the United States, and if that 
failed, planned another attempt for September 
1993. Haggag was a follower of Shaykh Umar Abd 
al-Rahman, an Egyptian cleric and the spiritual 
leader of the Islamic Group. At least 10 other 
people were suspected of being involved in the plot 
against Mubarak, including Siddig Ibrahim Siddig 
Ali and Rodney Hampton-El, both charged in an 
aborted plot that included bombing the United 
Nations. [7/18 NYT, WP] 

July 22: US federal authorities in New Jersey 
arrested Mataraway Muhammad Sa'id Saleh, a 


44-year-old Egyptian-born welder, on suspicion of 
involvement in a plot to bomb sites in New York 
City, including the United Nations. They also 
arrested Egyptian-born Ashraf Muhammad, ac- 
cused of harboring Saleh from authorities. [7/24 
NYT, WP] 

July 23: The US Department of State offered a $2 
million reward for information leading to the arrest 
of Ramzi Ahmad Yusif, a key suspect in the 26 
February World Trade Center bombing who was 
believed to have fled the country. [7/24 NYT, WP] 

In Ankara, the first round of Iranian-Turkish 

talks on joint border security issues began. [7/26 
FBIS] 
July 27: In Cairo, a two-day session of talks be- 
tween Egyptian foreign minister Amr Musa and 
Sudanese foreign minister Hussein Abu Salih 
ended. 

In Amman, Jordanian crown prince Hasan met 
with Iraqi deputy prime minister Tariq Aziz to 
discuss regional issues, bilateral ties, and interna- 
tional issues. [7/28 FBIS] 

Aug. 2: The US Department of Justice disclosed 
that it would not seek the death penalty in the case 
of Muhammad Ali Rezaq, charged in connection 
with the 1985 hijacking of Egypt Air Flight 648. [8/3 
WP] 

Aug. 3: Details from the tapes of Emad Salem, a 
US Federal Bureau of Investigation informant in- 
volved in the plot to bomb the United Nations and 
other New York locations, were disclosed to the 
media. The tapes reportedly provided evidence 
that Egyptian cleric Shaykh Abd al-Rahman had 
authorized the February bombing of the World 
Trade Center. [8/4 NYT, WP] 

Aug. 4: A UN spokesperson announced that the 
Libyan government had invited the United Nations 
to initiate talks on the possible trial of Abd al-Baset 
Ali al-Meghrabi and Lamen Khalifa, the two Lib- 
yans accused of the 1988 bombing of Pan Am Flight 
103. UN secretary-general Boutros Boutros-Ghali, 
however, requested more information on the pro- 
posal before agreeing to arrange such talks. [8/5 


FT] 

Aug. 9: US government officials disclosed that 
during the preceding three weeks the United States 
had unsuccessfully attempted to persuade the gov- 
ernments of Bahrain, Kuwait, and the United Arab 
Emirates to allow the Yin He, a Chinese ship 
suspected of carrying a supply of chemical-weap- 
ons ingredients to Iran, to dock for inspection by 
US officials. [8/10 WP] 

Aug. 13: Following a UN Security Council vote to 
continue its sanctions against Libya, Britain, 
France, and the United States issued an ultimatum 
that the Libyan government must hand over Abd 
al-Baset Ali al-Meghrabi and Lamen Khalifa by 1 
October or suffer new sanctions. France signed 
onto the ultimatum to demand information relating 
to the 1989 bombing of a Union des Transports 
Aériens (UT A) plane over Niger. [8/14 NYT] 


Aug. 15: The Libyan government rejected an ulti- 
matum, drafted by Britain, France, and the United 
States, demanding the extradition of Abd al-Baset 
Ali al-Meghrabi and Lamen Khalifa, on the 
grounds that it did not provide enough time to 
resolve the problem fairly. The government reiter- 
ated a suggestion to meet with the UN Security 
Council and the three countries to locate an appro- 
priate and fair locale for the trial of the suspects. 
[8/16 NYT] 

An Egyptian man claiming to possess a bomb 
forced a KLM airliner en route to Amsterdam from 
Tunis to land in Dusseldorf and demanded that the 
United States release Egyptian cleric Shaykh Abd 
al-Rahman. The man released 136 of the 138 pas- 
sengers aboard, and the other 2 escaped. Police 
stormed the plane and captured the hijacker. [8/16 
NYT, WSJ] 

Aug. 16: A US district court rejected an appeal of 
the deportation order against Egyptian cleric 
Shaykh Abd al-Rahman and reconfirmed a previ- 
ous rejection of his application for political asylum 
in the United States. The court upheld a US 
government decision that Abd al-Rahman was ‘‘a 
danger to the security of the United States.” [8/17 
WP] 

Aug. 17: The Sudanese mission to the United 
Nations denied involvement in a plan to bomb the 
United Nations and other central New York City 
sites. The announcement came after the US gov- 
ernment announced the previous day that it had 
evidence of Sudan's involvement in the bombing 
scheme. [8/18 NYT] 

Aug. 18: Barbara Nelson, lawyer for Egyptian 
cleric Shaykh Abd al-Rahman, asked the US De- 
partment of Justice to allow Abd al-Rahman to 
leave the United States for Afghanistan instead of 
remaining in the United States to pursue appeals of 
a US deportation order against him. [8/19 NYT, 
WP] 

Aug. 19: At the end of three days of talks with 
Egyptian president Husni Mubarak, Libyan leader 
Qadhafi reiterated that he would not turn over 
suspects Abd al-Baset Ali al-Meghrabi and Lamen 
Khalifa for trial in Britain or the United States on 
the grounds that they would not receive a fair trial. 
He invited US president Bill Clinton to take part in 
talks on the issue. [8/20 NYT] 

Aug. 25: A US federal grand jury issued a 20-count 
indictment charging Egyptian cleric Shaykh Abd 
al-Rahman with leading a conspiracy to levy a war 
of urban terrorism against the United States. Ac- 
cording to the indictment, the conspiracy included 
the February bombing of the World Trade Center 
and a plot to bomb the United Nations and other 
New York City sites. The indictment also named 
14 others, including Muhammad Abu Halima, 
brother of World Trade Center bombing suspect 
Mahmud Abu Halima, and El Sayyid Nosair, who 
was to be tried again for the 1988 murder of Rabbi 
Meir Kahane. Aside from Shaykh Abd al-Rahman, 
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Nosair, and Muhammad Abu Halima, all others 
had been charged previously. [8/26 NYT, WP] 

The Yin He, a Chinese ship suspected of carrying 
to Iran materials used in making chemical weap- 
ons, docked at the Saudi port of Damman to 
undergo inspection by Saudi officials. [8/28 NYT] 
Aug. 26: All 15 suspects charged in a US court the 
preceding day in the terrorism conspiracy trial pled 
not guilty. [8/27 NYT] 

Sep. 4: Inspectors in Damman, Saudi Arabia, found 
that the Yin He was not carrying chemical weapons 
materials and permitted it to sail on to Iran. [9/6 
NYT] 

Sep. 6: The Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) min- 
isterial council concluded a two-day session in 
Riyadh. [9/7 FBIS] 

Sep. 8: The Washington Post reported that Libyans 
Abd al-Baset Ali al-Meghrabi and Lamen Khalifa 
had hired Alistair Duff, a Scottish lawyer, to rep- 
resent them in the case of the Pan Am bombing. 
[9/8 WP] 

Sep. 14: In a New York federal court, the trial of 
Mahmud Abu Halima, Muhammad Ajaj, Nidal 
Ayyad, and Muhammad Salameh began. The four, 
followers of Egyptian cleric Shaykh Abd al-Rah- 
man, were charged in the case of the 26 February 
World Trade Center bombing. [9/15 NYT] 

Sep. 29: The Libyan government announced that it 
would not object to a trial in Scotland of Abd 
al-Baset Ali al-Meghrabi and Lamen Khalifa, but 
said that the final decision on where to stand trial 
would be left up to the two suspects. The British 
Foreign Office welcomed the statement, but 
warned that the British government would con- 
tinue to press for tighter sanctions if the 1 October 
deadline for the suspects’ surrender was not met. 
According to the Washington Post, Libyan foreign 
minister Omar Muntassir informed UN secretary- 
general Boutros-Ghali that the Libyan government 
was willing to give up the suspects, but required 
more time to prepare for their release. [9/30 NYT, 
FT, WP] 

Oct. 1: Britain, France, and the United States 
introduced a resolution to the UN Security Council 
stiffening sanctions against Libya in response to 
Libya's refusal to hand over Abd al-Baset Ali 
al-Meghrabi and Lamen Khalifa for trial in Great 
Britain or the United States. [10/2 FT] 

In two letters sent to UN secretary-general 
Boutros-Ghalt, the Libyan government asserted 
that it was urging Abd al-Baset Ali al-Meghrabi and 
Lamen Khalifa to stand trial in Scotland and in- 
vited Scottish lawyers to witness and aid its efforts 
to convince the suspects to go. The letters also said 
Libya was prepared to provide France with infor- 
mation concerning the 1989 bombing of a UTA 
plane over Niger. [10/3 NYT] 

Oct. 2: Britain, France, and the United States 
agreed to delay imposing new economic sanctions 
against the Libyan government to provide the 
government more time to turn over Abd al-Baset 
Ali al-Meghrabi and Lamen Khalifa. The decision 
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came in response to urging from UN secretary- 
general Boutros-Ghali, who was convinced that the 
Libyan government was ready to turn over the 
suspects but required more time to prepare the 
country for the decision. Unnamed diplomats dis- 
closed that the three countries had set a new 15 
October deadline, but officially the nations gave no 
precise deadline. [10/3 NYT] 

Oct. 10: Following two days of talks with their 
clients Abd al-Baset Ali al-Meghrabi and Lamen 
Khalifa in Tripoli, a team of international lawyers 
said they had counseled the two suspects not to 
agree to stand trial in Scotland because of the 
likelihood that they would not receive a fair trial. 
The team said it would discuss the situation with 
the governments of Britain, France, and the United 
States. [10/11 NYT] 


Western Sahara 
1993 


July 17: In Laayoune, peace talks under UN me- 
diation began between a Moroccan delegation 
headed by UN ambassador Ahmed Senoussi and a 
Sahrawi delegation led by Bechir Mustapah Sayed. 
[7/19 FBIS] 

July 18: Peace talks between Sahrawi and Moroc- 
can delegations in Laayoune were suspended fol- 
lowing a Polisario demand to negotiate with an 
"official" Moroccan government delegation. The 
talks also were halted reportedly because of the 
presence in the Moroccan delegation of Shaykh 
Muhammad Diaballah, a senior member of the 
Ergebut tribe, and of his brother Ibrahim in the 
Sahrawi delegation. [7/19 FBIS] 

July 19: In Laayoune, talks between Moroccan and 
Sahrawi delegations resumed, then ended. [7/20 
FBIS] 


Afghanistan 


See also, Central Asia 


1993 

July 24: The New York Times reported that the US 
Central Intelligence Agency had allotted $55 mil- 
lion to buy back more than 300 Stinger antiaircraft 
missiles-—given to Afghan guerrillas in the 1980s— 
out of fear that Iran and North Korea would obtain 
them. [7/24 NYT] 

July 30: In Mazar-e-Sharif, gunmen assassinated 
Ashur Pahlawan, a National Islamic Movement 
commander. [8/2 FBIS] 

Aug. 2: Hezb-e-Islami/Hekmatyar reportedly rock- 
eted northern Kabul. A Hezb-e-Islami source de- 
nied the attack. There were also reports of rockets 
launched by government forces. [8/3 FBIS] 

Aug. 10: Hezb-e-Islami/Hekmatyar reportedly 
launched missiles into Kabul, killing three people. 
[8/11 FBIS] 


Aug. 19: In Kabul, a Hezb-e-Islami/Hekmatyar 
rocket attack killed three people. [8/20 FBIS] 
Aug. 28: A rocket, reportedly fired into Kabul by 
Hezb-e-Islami/Hekmatyar, killed one person. [8/30 
FBIS] 

Aug. 31: Ittihad-e-Islami-ye-Afghanistan and Hezb- 
e-Wahdat-e-Islami-ye- Afghanistan signed a perma- 
nent cease-fire. [9/1 FBIS] 

Sep. 7: In Jalalabad, gunmen shot and killed Nan- 
garhar provincial governor Shomali Khan and six 
others. [9/8 FBIS] 

Sep. 8: Prime Minister Gulbuddin Hekmatyar 
called on President Burhanuddin Rabbani and the 
cabinet to resign to allow for the establishment of a 
"neutral interim government'' to be chosen in a 
free general election. [9/8 FBIS] 

Sep. 14: Hezb-e-Islami/Hekmatyar bombarded 
Kabul, killing several people. [9/15 NYT, FBIS] 
Sep. 27: Following discussion that focused on the 
issue of constitutional protection for the Shi'i mi- 
nority, Afghan guerrilla leaders approved an in- 
terim constitution effective until elections 
scheduled for the following year. [9/28 NYT] 

Oct. 12: Dozens of people were reported to have 
been killed in three days of fighting in Kabul 
between Shi‘i and Sunni factions and in Jalalabad 
between Prime Minister Hekmatyar followers and 
local faction leaders. [10/13 NYT] 


Algeria 
1993 


July 23: An ambush in the Eucalyptus neighbor- 
hood of Algiers left two policemen dead. On a bus 
in Blida, gunmen shot and killed another police- 
man. Town halls were firebombed in Medea, Emir 
Abdelkader, and Kaous. In Tlemcen, a police 
station was firebombed and raked with gunfire. 
(7/24 NYT] 

July 28: In the Birmandries area, an ambush on a 
bus left two passengers dead. In the ensuing 
police chase, an ambusher was killed. In the same 
area, gunmen shot and killed a policeman. [7/29 
FBIS] 

Aug. 1: In Bou Merdes and elsewhere, soldiers and 
police killed five Islamists. [8/2 FBIS] 

Aug. 3: In the Baraki district of Algiers Province, 
gunmen shot dead Rabah Zenati, a national televi- 
sion correspondent. [8/4 FBIS] 

Aug. 7: À special court sentenced 34 Islamists to 
death, 29 of them in absentia. [8/7 FBIS] 

Aug. 9: In the Eucalyptus area of Algiers, gunmen 
shot and killed journalist Benhamenli Abd al-Ha- 
mid, 43. [8/10 FBIS] 

Aug. 10: At Tashta and Mefta, seven suspected 
Islamists were killed. [8/17 FBIS] 

Aug. 12: Near Algiers, three suspected Islamists 
were shot dead. During a clash in Sidi Bel Abbes, 
two soldiers and a suspected assailant were killed. 
[8/17 FBIS] 


Aug. 17: Near Algiers, police shot dead two sus- 
pected Islamists. [8/18 FBIS] 
Aug. 21: The High State Council dismissed Prime 
Minister Abdessalam Belaid and replaced him with 
Foreign Minister Redha Malek. Diplomats credited 
the dismissal to Belaid's failed economic policies. 
[8/22 NYT] 
Aug. 22: At a coastal resort east of Algiers, gunmen 
shot and killed former prime minister Kasdi Mer- 
bah, 55, along with his son, brother, bodyguard, 
and chauffeur. [8/23 NYT] 
Aug. 23: In Algiers, soldiers killed six alleged 
members of an armed group. [8/25 FBIS] 
Aug. 28: Outside Algiers, soldiers killed an alleged 
terrorist. [8/30 FBIS] 
Aug. 29: In Algiers, special courts sentenced 15 
alleged Islamists to death in connection with ‘‘at- 
tacks against state security" and assassination 
attempts. [9/1 FBIS] 
Aug. 31: The government executed seven Islamists 
convicted of involvement in an August 1992 bomb 
attack at Algiers international airport. [9/1 FT] 
Sep. 4: The High State Council appointed a new 
cabinet: 

Lamine Zeroual, National Defense 

Muhammad Salah Dembri, Foreign Affairs 

Salim Saadi, Interior and Local Communities 

Muhammad Takiya, Justice 

Mourad Benachnou, Economy 

Muhammad Merzoug, Communications 

Abd al-Hafid Amokrane, Religious Affairs 

Ahmad Dijebbar, National Education 

Sid-Ali Lebib, Youth and Sports 

Tahar Allan, Telecommunications 

Hacene Laskri, Vocational Training 

Lounes Bourenane, Labor and Social Protection 

Ahmad Hasmim, Agriculture 

Mokhtar Meherzi, Industry and Mines 

Arezki Isli, Transport 

Muhammad Seghir Babes, Health and Popula- 
tion 

Brahim Chibout, War Veterans 

Ahmad Benbitour, Energy 

Muhammad Meghlaoui, Housing [9/7 FBIS] 
Sep. 9: In Lakhdaria, soldiers killed 13 allegedly 
armed men. [9/14 FBIS] 
Sep. 11: The body of journalist Bakhtaoui Sa'ad 
was found near Larbaa in Blida. He had been 
kidnapped the previous day and shot to death. [9/14 
FBIS] 
Sep. 14: The government announced that, two 
weeks prior in Oran, police had arrested Okba 
Madani, sentenced to death in absentia in May 
1993 for his alleged role in the August 1992 bomb- 
ing of Algiers international airport. Madani is the 
son of Islamic Salvation Front leader Abbasi 
Madani. [9/15 NYT] 

In Boufarik, armed men killed policeman Ben- 
saad Messaoud. [9/22 FBIS] 
Sep. 21: Outside Sidi Bel Abbes, Francois Bertelet, 
32, and Emmanuel Didion, 25, both of France, 
were found dead. The two had been kidnapped the 
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preceding day while driving to work near Tlelat. 
[9/22 FT] 

Two alleged terrorists in Chlef and another in 
Tebessa were killed. [9/27 FBIS] 
Sep. 25: In Tipasa, soldiers killed eight people who 
allegedly had killed five soldiers during an attack 
on a security patrol unit. [9/27 FBIS] 
Sep. 26: In Bordj Menaiel, soldiers killed four 
gunmen who allegedly had fired on them. [9/28 
FBIS] 
Sep. 28: In Muhammadia, author Abdelrahman 
Chergou was killed. [9/29 FBIS] 
Oct. 5: The head of the executive delegation of 
Ouarizane municipality in Relizane Province was 
killed. [10/7 FBIS] 
Oct. 6: In Bouira, unidentified men killed Rezzig 
Muhammad, head of the executive delegation of 
Ayn al-Hadjar municipality, and Belamri Djelloul, 
a local government official, in their homes. [10/7 
FBIS] 
Oct. 11: In Algiers, 13 Islamists were executed, 
while six condemned to death were reprieved. 
[10/12 FT] 


Bahrain 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs 


Cyprus 
1993 


July 31: A spokesperson for Greek Cypriot presi- 
dent Glavkos Kliridhis said that the president had 
decided to establish a national security council that 
would convene monthly to discuss defense issues. 
It would be chaired by Kliridhis and include the 
president of the House of Representatives, foreign 
minister, finance minister, defense minister, justice 
and public order minister, deputy minister to the 
president, and head of the National Guard. [8/2 
FBIS] 


Egypt 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs 


1993 


July 17: The government executed five Islamists 
for their role in the 20 April assassination attempt 
against information minister Muhammad Safwat 
al-Sharif and for bombing attempts in March 1993. 
[7/18 NYT, WP] 

July 18: In Cairo, five to six people opened fire on 
Osman Shahin, the commander of Cairo's central 
military area. Police suspected that the attacker's 
intended target was the supervisor of the military 
courts trying ''terrorist'" cases. Shahin went un- 
harmed, but a policeman, a passerby, and two of 
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the perpetrators were killed in the attack and in the 
subsequent chaos. An individual claiming ties to 
the Islamic Group telephoned a news agency to 
claim responsibility. [7/19 NYT, WP] 

July 21: The parliament nominated President Husni 
Mubarak for a third six-year term. The nomination 
would be put before the country during an October 
national referendum. [7/22 NYT, FT] 

July 22: The Washington Post reported that at a 
recent trial of 13 Islamists, Shaykh Muhammad 
Ghazali of al-Azhar University asserted that a 
person who kills an apostate does not warrant 
punishment and explained that because the judicial 
system failed in its responsibility to punish the 
apostate, the person who kills him does ‘‘what the 
government should have done.” Al-Azhar subse- 
quently issued a statement countering Ghazali, 
asserting that the responsibility for punishment of 
apostates rested solely with religious leaders. [7/22 
WP] 

Near Majra al-Uyun, police killed one of three 
persons firing on a police car. [7/19 FBIS] 

July 30: Security agencies confiscated the daily 
edition of al-Hayat (London) because it included a 
statement by the Islamist group called Those De- 
livered from Fire (Jam‘at al-Najun min al-Nar), 
which had threatened revenge on the government if 
defendants Majdi al-Safti and Abdallah Abu al-Ula 
were severely punished. [8/4 FBIS] 

Aug. 5: In Dayrut al-Sharif, gunmen shot and killed 
Philippe al-Qummus Basilius, a 36-year-old Coptic 
pharmacist. Basilius had been suspected of collab- 
oration with the government against an alleged 
Islamic Group member. [8/6 NYT, 8/10 FBIS] 
Aug. 7: Police arrested 160 people in connection 
with a robbery at an explosives depot in Abu Zabal 
the preceding day. [8/10 FBIS] 

In Nag Hammadi, gunmen shot dead Abd al- 
Hamid Muhammad Ghobara, his driver, and his 
bodyguard. Ghobara was the deputy police chief of 
northern Qina. [8/9 NYT] 

Aug. 9: In al-Qusiyah, gunman shot and killed 
policeman Muhammad Rashwan. In Qina and 
Asyut, police arrested 100 suspected Islamists in 
connection with the incident. In Aswan, gunmen 
shot dead policeman Abd al-Hamid Jad al-Rabb. 
[8/10 FBIS] 

Aug. 14: The High State Security Court acquitted 
24 Islamic Group members of murder charges in 
the case of the 1990 assassination of parliamentary 
speaker Rifaat al-Mahjub because of evidence that 
the suspects had been tortured during their inter- 
rogation. Ten of the twenty-four were sentenced to 
five to twelve years in prison for lesser charges. 
[8/15 NYT] 

Aug. 15: A military court charged 53 members of 
the Vanguards of Conquest, an offshoot of Jihad, 
the organization involved in the 1981 assassination 
of President Anwar al-Sadat, for their suspected 
involvement in terrorism. [8/16 NYT, WP] 


Aug. 16: In Asyut Governate, a gunman opened fire 
on a boat carrying 44 foreign tourists along the 
Nile. (8/17 WP] 

Aug. 18: Near al-Tahrir Square in Cairo, four 
people died when a bomb exploded as the motor- 
cade of Interior Minister Hasan al-Alfi drove past. 
The minister was among 15 people wounded. Some 
witnesses said that gunmen opened fire on the 
motorcade immediately after the explosion, but the 
government claimed the shots had come from 
armed guards. Although no group claimed respon- 
sibility, the government ascribed the bombing to 
Islamists. Authorities arrested 245 people in con- 
nection with the incident. [8/19 NYT, FBIS] 

Aug. 19: The police disclosed that Tarik Abd 
al-Nabi and Nazih Nushi Rashid, two suspects in 
the previous day's assassination attempt against 
Interior Minister al-Alfi, died from wounds result- 
ing from the incident. They were reportedly mem- 
bers of the Vanguards of Conquest. [8/20 NYT] 
Aug. 21: A military court sentenced four members 
of al-Shawgqiyun to death for murder, conspiracy to 
overthrow the government, and armed robbery. 
Two others were sentenced to life in prison and 
sixteen to prison terms of one to five years. The 
court acquitted eight people. [8/22 NYT] 

Aug. 23: In Abnub near Asyut, gunmen shot and 
killed Khalid Yahya Theophiles, whom the Islamic 
Group blamed for a May 21, 1993, car bombing in 
Cairo. Police blamed Theophiles's death on the 
Islamic Group. [8/24 FBIS] 

Aug. 27: At an industrial prison in Abu Zabal, three 
inmates were killed during a clash between Islamist 
and other prisoners. [8/30 FBIS] 

Sep. 7: In Abu Tij in Asyut, gunmen shot and killed 
policeman Muhammad Ismail Muhammad. [9/10 
FBIS] 

Sep. 11: A military court charged 19 suspected 
Islamists with plotting to overthrow the govern- 
ment. [9/13 NYT] 

In Dayrut, gunmen shot and killed policemen 
Ahmad Fathi Abd al-Hakim and Makramallah 
Sabir Abd al-Karim. [9/14 FBIS] 

Sep. 12: In Alexandria, a military court charged 33 
suspected Islamists with plotting to overthrow the 
government, illegal possession of arms, hiding fu- 
gitives, and membership in the Vanguards of Con- 
quest. [9/13 NYT] 

Sep. 14: In al-Khanakh, police shot and killed 
suspected Islamist Muhammad Bayyumi Hasan, 
35, as he attempted to flee. [9/15 FBIS] 

Sep. 15: In Cairo's Medinat Nasr suburb, a military 
court sentenced two Islamists to death for attempt- 
ing to assassinate Osman Shahin, commander of 
Cairo's central military area, in Cairo on 18 July. It 
also sentenced to life in prison four others charged 
with attempted murder, forming a group to over- 
throw the government, and illegal weapons posses- 
sion. Two other defendants were acquitted. 
Defense lawyers boycotted the verdict announce- 
ment to protest what they believed were unconsti- 


tutional and unjust methods practiced in the 
military courts. [9/16 NYT, FT] 

Sep. 21: In Shutab near Asyut, gunmen killed 
policeman Muhammad Ali. In Dayrut, gunmen 
killed the deputy director of the Dayrut Secondary 
Military School. [9/21 FBIS] 

Sep. 23: In Manfalut near Asyut, a gunman killed 
Nabil Khalil Jayyid, a Coptic doctor. [9/27 FBIS] 

Sep. 24: In the Turah prison in Cairo, rioting 
erupted when prisoners belonging to the Van- 
guards of Conquest reportedly resisted policemen 
attempting to search their cells. [9/27 FBIS] 

Sep. 25: In Baqur near Asyut, gunmen shot dead 
policeman Anwar Abd al-Halim, 50. The Islamic 
Group claimed responsibility. [9/26 NYT, 9/27 
FBIS] 

Sep. 26: Interior Minister al-Alfi announced that 
the government had implemented a new strategy 
for internal security that involved strict measures 
and did not allow for any dialogue with suspected 
terrorists. [9/27 FBIS] 

Oct. 2: Authorities detained 150 suspected Islam- 
ists in preparation for the national presidential 
referendum scheduled for 4 October. [10/5 FBIS] 

In Suez City, gunmen killed policeman Muham- 
mad Hasan Abd al-Shafi. [10/4 FBIS] 

Oct. 4: The nation voted in a referendum on 
whether to extend to President Mubarak a third 
six-year term. [10/5 NYT] 

Oct. 5: According to official records, President 
Mubarak received 95 percent of the vote during the 
preceding day’s presidential referendum, with an 
84 percent voter turnout. Many journalists and 
diplomats observing the polling said that the official 
voter turnout statistic was ‘‘unrealistic.’’ [10/6 FT] 
Oct. 9: In the Heliopolis suburb of Cairo, four 
gunmen shot and wounded Taha Sayyid, chief of 
the east Cairo military prosecutor's office and head 
prosecutor in one of the ongoing military trials of 
suspected members of the Vanguards of Conquest. 
[10/10 NYT] 

Oct. 10: Helmi Murad, Ali al-Qammash, and Salah 
Bedaiwi, members of the Socialist Labor Party, 
were freed after three days of detention and inter- 
rogation for publishing an article critical of Presi- 
dent Mubarak in the party's al-Sha'b newspaper. 
Adel Hussein, another party member, was released 
on bail after one night in detention. [10/11 NYT] 
Oct. 11: President Mubarak said in an interview 
that he would not seek reelection at the end of his 
new six-year term. [10/12 NYT] 

In Asyut, two gunmen shot and killed a police- 
man who had been involved in raids on Islamists. 
During a police raid in Cairo, a gunfight resulted in 
the deaths of Ayman Awdah Muhammad Awday, a 
suspected Islamist, and Ála al-Din Abd al-Aziz 
al-Banna, a police officer. In al-Qusiya, gunmen 
killed police informant Muhammad  Uthman 
Haridi. [10/12 NYT, FBIS] 

Oct. 13: President Mubarak reappointed Atif Sidgi 
prime minister. [10/14 FT] 
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Oct. 14: In Alexandria, three Islamists were sen- 
tenced to death and another thirty were sent to 
prison for scheming to overthrow the government. 


[10/15 FT] 


Iran 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Central Asia, 
Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, Iraq, Iran, 
Lebanon, Turkey 


1993 

Aug. 4: President Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani 
was sworn in for a second four-year term. Empha- 
sizing the importance of ''social justice," Rafsan- 
jani called for "very serious coordination and 
understanding on this issue." He added, ''it isn't 
right for a revolution to rob the people of their 
rights." [8/5 NYT] 

The Washington Post reported that the second of 

two submarines bought from Russia in late 1992 
had arrived in Bandar Abbas. The submarines 
would be based at the Chahbahar base on the Gulf 
of Oman. [8/4 WP] 
Aug. 16: The parliament rejected Mohsen Nurba- 
khsh, President Rafsanjani's nomininee for finance 
minister, but approved all other cabinet nomina- 
tions: 

Ali Mohammad Besharati, Interior 

Akbar Torkan, Roads and Transport 

Mohammad Foruzandeh, Defense and Armed 
Force Logistics 

Abbas Ahmad Akhundi, Housing and Urban 
Development 

Mohammad Reza Hashemi-Golpayegani, Cul- 
ture and Higher Education 

Yahya al-Eshaq, Commerce 

Ali Reza Marandi, Health 

Mohammad Ali Najafi, Education 

Ali Fallahin, Information 

Ali Akbar Velayati, Foreign Affairs 

Mohammad Gharazi, Post, Telegraph, and Tele- 
phone 

Gholam Reza Shafei, Cooperatives 

Gholam Reza Foruzesh, Construction Jihad 

Esmail Shushtari, Justice 

Mohammad Reza Nematzadeh, Industries 

Mohammad Hadi Nejad-Hosainian, Heavy In- 
dustries 

Ali Larijani, Culture and Islamic Guidance 

Hosain Kamali, Labor and Social Affairs 

Isa Kalantari, Agriculture 

Mohammad Hosain Mahlujhi, Mines and Metals 

Gholam Reza Aqazadeh, Oil 

Bijan Namdar-Zanganeh, Energy [8/16 FBIS] 
Aug. 29: Salaam reported that its editor, Abbas 
Abdi, had been arrested by prosecutors of the 
Islamic Revolutionary Court. He had been in cus- 
tody since 26 August at an unknown location. Also, 
Salaam publisher Mohammad Musavi Kho'iniha 
was summoned to appear before the special clerical 
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court, where he reportedly was to be charged with 
slander. Salaam allegedly had been critical of the 
centralized nature of the government, supported a 
multiparty system, and promoted freedom of the 
press. [8/30 NYT] 


Iraq 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Turkey 


1993 

July 17: In a televised speech, President Saddam 
Hussein accused the US government of ''racial 
fanaticism'' and dubbed that government's policy 
of dual containment toward Iran and Iraq as ‘‘noth- 
ing but a form of political madness and racial 
prejudice." [7/18 NYT, WP] 

July 18: Intense shelling of Iranian Kurdish refugee 
areas near Irbil by Iran continued for a tenth day. 
The attacks had left seven people dead and driven 
some 7,000 Iraqi and Iranian residents from their 
homes. [7/19 FBIS] 

July 19: Following five days of talks with Iraqi 
officials in Baghdad, Rolf Ekeus, chief UN weap- 
ons inspector for Iraq, announced that an interim 
solution had been reached regarding the issue of 
UN monitoring of Iraqi missile test sites. The 
agreement provided for the installation of monitor- 
ing cameras. It also called for talks between the 
Iradi government and the UN special weapons 
commission in New York on the final requirements 
for Iraq's full compliance with UN cease-fire reso- 
lutions and on how monitoring would be executed. 
The talks were scheduled to begin in September. 
[7/20 NYT, WP] 

July 21: The UN Security Council voted to keep all 
sanctions against Iraq in place. [7/22 FT] 

A UN High Commissioner for Refugees spokes- 
person announced that during the past several 
weeks, more than 3,000 Iragi Shi'a had fled into 
Iran to avoid Iraqi army attacks and poor economic 
conditions caused by government drainage of the 
marshlands in the south. Also, an International 
Federation of Red Cross and Red Crescent Societ- 
ies spokesperson said that more than 3,000 Iraqi 
Kurds had fled severe economic conditions in the 
north. [7/24 WP] 

July 22: In a letter to the UN Security Council, 
Foreign Minister Muhammad Sa‘id al-Sahhaf said 
that Irag was willing to comply with a Security 
Council resolution on the long-term monitoring of 
its weapons in return for concessions such as an 
end to UN monitoring that Iraq said violated its 
sovereignty and internal security, as well as per- 
mission to resume oil exports upon UN verification 
of Iraqi compliance with UN cease-fire resolutions. 
Iraq also requested UN Security Council assur- 
ances that elimination of Iraq's weapons of mass 
destruction would be part of an effort to eliminate 


such weapons from the entire region, and asked for 
the termination of the ‘‘no-fly zones.’’ [7/23 WP] 

Eighteen Iraqi opposition groups met in Damas- 
cus and issued an appeal to Arab leaders, the Arab 
League, and the United Nations to intervene on 
behalf of the Shi'a in southern Iraq, in light of Iraqi 
government attacks on them. According to Bayan 
Jabr of the Supreme Assembly of the Islamic 
Revolution in Iraq, the attacks, begun in early July, 
had caused some 6,000 people to flee. [7/26 FBIS] 
July 24: In the southern “‘no-fly’’ zone, a US plane 
fired a missile at an Iraqi antiaircraft battery that 
reportedly had locked its radar onto the plane. 
Also, other US planes reported seeing a single Iraqi 
antiaircraft missile launch. Iraqi government offi- 
cials denied the incidents. [7/26 NYT, WP] 

Iraqi Kurdish officials threatened military retali- 
ation for continued Iranian attacks on their vil- 
lages. [7/26 FBIS] 

July 25: A UN weapons inspection team arrived in 
Baghdad to install monitoring cameras at the 
Yawm al-Azm and Rafat missile test sites. [7/26 


NYT] 
July 27: In Baghdad, UN weapons inspection team 
leader Bill Eckert of the United States said that the 
installation of monitoring cameras at the Yawm 
al-Azm and Rafat missile test sites would not begin 
until the team resolved some technical points with 
the Iraqi government. [7/28 FBIS] 

The Kurdistan Democratic Party united with the 
Kurdistan Unity Party. [7/29 FBIS] 
July 29: In separate incidents near the Tallil air 
base in the southern ''no-fly'' zone, two US planes 
attacked two radar installations at antiaircraft sites. 
Although US military officials claimed that the 
attacks were justified, a US government official 
said that the pilots had mistaken surveillance radar 
for threatening antiaircraft missile radar. The offi- 
cial also said that a 24 July US attack on an 
antiaircraft site appeared to have been prompted 
by Iraqi radar trained on Shi'i militia members 
during a ground skirmish. A US Department of 
State official confirmed the US error during the 24 
July incident, but would not confirm that during the 
day's attack, the US plane had been at fault. [7/30 
NYT] 
July 30: Kanal-6 Television (London) reported that 
the governments of the Turkish provinces of Hak- 
kari and Lotf Ara and the Iranian province of West 
Azerbaijan signed a protocol calling for the sharing 
of military intelligence and for the sealing off of the 
northern [raqi border to prevent Kurdish Workers 
Party rebels from entering Iran and Turkey. [8/2 
FBIS] 

Iranian forces bombarded Iranian Kurdish refu- 
gee areas in Irbil Province. [8/2, 8/3 FBIS] 
July 31: Iranian shelling of Kurdish areas contin- 
ued. [8/4 FBIS] 
Aug. 2: The Banner of the Revolution merged into 
the Patriotic Union of Kurdistan. [8/4 FBIS] 
Aug. 4: In Baghdad, a car bomb exploded near Ibn 
al-Bitar Hospital. The government placed the 


blame on Iran. The Iranian Foreign Ministry de- 
nied the charge. [8/5 WP] 
Aug. 5: Abd al-Munim Barzani, governor of Irbil, 
disclosed that Kurdish authorities in the north had 
shut down Welat, a newspaper connected to the 
Kurdish Workers Party in Turkey on the grounds 
that it did not have proper licensing. Newspaper 
officials asserted that it had obtained the necessary 
licensing. [8/9 FBIS] 
Aug. 14: Iranian forces shelled areas in Qada 
Raniyah. [8/16 FBIS] 
Aug. 19: According to US military officials, near 
Mosul in the northern ‘‘no-fly’’ zone, Iraqi forces 
fired two surface-to-air missiles at a routine US air 
patrol, missing the planes. In response, a US plane 
dropped a cluster bomb on the source. The site 
reportedly continued to pose a threat and US 
planes bombed the site twice more. The Iraqi 
government denied firing first. [8/20 NYT] 
Aug. 22: Iranian forces shelled Iranian Kurdish 
refugee areas in Halabjah, Darbandikhan, and 
Raniyah, and nearly hit a UN convoy. [8/25 FBIS] 
Aug. 23: The government confirmed that it would 
participate in technical talks with the United Na- 
tions on 31 August on issues pertaining to the 
deployment of monitoring cameras at missile test 
sites. It also demanded discussion of its request for 
the lifting of trade sanctions. [8/24 FT] 
Aug. 24: Hamed Jabouri, who resigned as ambas- 
sador to Tunisia the preceding week, and Hisham 
Shawi, who resigned as ambassador to Canada the 
preceding day, defected and sought asylum in 
Britain, declaring their support of the Iraqi Na- 
tional Congress and for President Hussein’s ouster. 
Jabouri said that as many as seven senior Iraqi 
diplomats had already defected. [8/25 WP, FT] 
Aug. 25: In Baghdad, a UN team led by Guy 
Martelle of the United States arrived to monitor 
missile test sites. [8/26 WP] 
Aug. 31: A team of senior government officials led 
by Amir Muhammad Rashid, director of the Iraqi 
military industrialization corporation, met in New 
York with Rolf Ekeus, chief UN weapons inspec- 
tor for Iraq. [9/6 NYT] 
Sep. 1: In Geneva, Deputy Prime Minister Tariq 
Aziz met with UN secretary-general Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali to discuss UN Security Council 
resolutions concerning Iraq. Aziz urged the Secu- 
rity Council to lift its economic sanctions against 
Iraq, saying that the country had fulfilled the key 
demands of cease-fire resolutions and that the 
sanctions were causing great suffering to the Iraqi 
people. [9/2 WP] 
Sep. 5: The cabinet was reshuffled: 

Tariq Aziz, Deputy Prime Minister 

Ahmad Hussein Khudayyir, Prime Minister, 
Acting Finance Minister 

Muhammad Sa‘id Kazim al-Sahhaf, Foreign Af- 
fairs 

Ali Hasan al-Majid, Defense 

Samal Majid Faraj, Planning 

Muhammad Mahdi Salih, Trade 
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Hussein Kamil Hasan, Industry and Minerals 

Umid Midhat Mubarak, Health 

Hamid Yusuf Hammadi, Culture and Informa- 
tion 

Shabib Lazim al-Maliki, Justice 

Hikmat Abdallah al-Bazzaz, Education 

Mahmud Dhiyab al-Ahmad, Housing and Re- 
construction 

Watban Ibrahim al-Hasan, Interior 

Humam Abd al-Khaliq Abd al-Ghafur, Higher 
Education and Scientific Research 

Latif Nusayyif Jasim, Labor and Social Affairs 

Safa Hadi Jawad, Oil 

Bashir Alwan Hammadi, Agriculture 

Nizar Jumah Ali al-Qasim, Irrigation 

Ahmad Murtada Ahmad Khalil, Transport and 
Communications 

Abd al-Munim Ahmad Salih, Awqaf and Reli- 
gious Affairs [9/7 FBIS] 
Sep. 18: The United Nations sent helicopters to 
Baghdad to look for undisclosed nuclear installa- 
tions, for evidence of chemical and biological 
weapons programs, and for an undisclosed under- 
ground nuclear reactor reported by French intelli- 
gence in 1992. The government briefly delayed the 
helicopter flights to seek assurance that the flights 
would not be used for the assassination of Presi- 
dent Hussein. [9/19 NYT] 
Sep. 22: Following a letter to President Hussein 
from Swedish king Carl Gustav, the government 
released Stefan Wihlbor, Leif Westberg, and Chris- 
ter Stromren, three Swedes arrested September 3, 
1992, after straying across the border from Kuwait. 
[9/23 FT] 
Sep. 24: Foreign Minister al-Sahhaf informed the 
United Nations that the Iraqi government had 
approved the activation of UN monitoring cameras 
at the Yawm al-Azm and Rafat missile test sites. 
[9/27 FBIS, 9/28 NYT] 
Oct. 2: In Baghdad, Deputy Prime Minister Aziz 
and other Iraqi representatives met with Rolf 
Ekeus, chief UN weapons inspector for Iraq, and a 
UN delegation to discuss Iraq's weapons of mass 
destruction. [10/5 FBIS] 
Oct. 5: In. New York, UN secretary-general 
Boutros-Ghali met with Foreign Minister al-Sahhaf 
to discuss the limited resumption of Iraqi oil sales. 
[10/77 NYT] 
Oct. 6: UN secretary-general Boutros-Ghali dis- 
closed that talks the previous day with Foreign 
Minister al-Sahhaf had failed to produce any agree- 
ment on the limited resumption of Iraqi oil sales. 
The Iraqi government said it would seek the lifting 
of all UN Security Council sanctions instead of 
only discussing the limited resumption of oil-sales. 
[10/77 NYT] 
Oct. 8: Rolf Ekeus, chief UN weapons inspector 
for Iraq, said that Iraq had handed over a list of 
suppliers for its weapons program, but added that 
he did not know if the list was complete. [10/8 
FBIS] 
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Israel 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Lebanon 


1993 


July 19: The Knesset rejected a no-confidence 
motion introduced by the Likud Party involving a 
civil service strike, and another introduced by 
Moledet concerning reported secret talks between 
the government and the Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization (PLO). [7/20 FBIS] 

July 24: About 60,000 government employees 
ended a strike after reaching a settlement over 
wage increases. [7/22 WSJ] 

July 23: The Washington Post reported that US 
government officials had cautioned Israeli leaders 
not to encourage ties with the Libyan government 
to prevent weakening the international isolation of 
the Libyan leadership. [7/23 WP] 

July 29: The High Court of Justice acquitted John 
Demjanjuk of a charge that he was a Nazi guard 
known as ''Ivan the Terrible" at the Treblinka 
death camp during World War II. He had been 
convicted and sentenced to death in a district court 
in 1988 after being extradited from the United 
States. He was to remain in custody until his 
deportation. [7/30 NYT] 

Aug. 1: The High Court of Justice ordered a 
hearing the following week to consider if it should 
press charges against John Demjanjuk for allegedly 
serving as a Nazi guard at the Sobibor death camp 
in Poland during World War II. [8/2 NYT] 

Aug. 2: The Knesset rejected a no-confidence 
motion introduced by the Democratic Front for 
Peace and Equality and the Arab Democratic 
Party. [83 FBIS] ^" 

Aug. 3: A US federal appeals court ruled that John 
Demjanjuk would be permitted to return to the 
United States. The court stated that his extradition 
order had been made solely on the charge that he 
had been a Nazi guard at the Treblinka death camp 
in Poland during World War II, and, according to 
international law, he could not be tried in Israel on 
charges of a different crime. [8/4 NYT, WP] 

Aug. 4: The Justice Ministry said that a US court 
ruling limiting the extradition order of John Dem- 
janjuk and forbidding him from being tried in Israel 
on different charges was not legally binding and 
declared that the definition of what was a different 
crime was a question to be decided by the Israeli 
High Court of Justice. [8/5 NYT] 

Aug. 8: The High Court of Justice granted a three- 
day extension to hear further evidence supporting a 
new war crimes trial against John Demjanjuk. [8/9 


NYT] 

Aug. 11: Attorney General Yosef Harish, on behalf 
of the Israeli government, recommended that the 
High Court of Justice not try John Demjanjuk on 
new war crimes charges on the grounds that before 
doing so the government must obtain a new extra- 
dition order from the United States. [8/12 NYT] 


Aug. 16: The government announced the suspen- 
sion of its contacts with North Korea to protest 
that country’s alleged arms shipments to Iran and 
Syria. The government also asserted its desire that 
the US government initiate actions to halt such 
arms shipments. [8/17 NYT] _ 

Aug. 18: The High Court of Justice supported an 
earlier ruling ordering the deportation of John 
Demjanjuk, but Demjanjuk remained jailed while 
the court awaited further appeals of his deporta- 
tion. [8/19 NYT] 

Aug. 20: Chief Justice Meir Shamgar prevented 
John Demjanjuk’s deportation, allowing groups 
seeking to press new war crimes charges against 
him two weeks to gather evidence. [8/21 NYT] 
Sep. 2: The High Court of Justice again indefinitely 
postponed the deportation of John Demjanjuk so 
that the court could consider appeals for pressing 
new war crimes charges against Demjanjuk. [9/3 
NYT] 

Sep. 9: The Sephardic Torah Guardians Party 
(SHAS) decided to resign from the government 
coalition. [9/9 FBIS] 

Sep. 12: Interior Minister Ari Der‘i and Religious 
Affairs Deputy Minister Rafael Pinhasi, both of 
SHAS, submitted their resignations to the cabinet 
following an 8 September High Court of Justice 
ruling that they resign because of charges of fraud 
against them. The resignations would take effect 14 
September. Deputy Education Minister Moshe 
Maya of SHAS also resigned in solidarity. [9/14 
FBIS] 

Sep. 19: The High Court of Justice rejected appeals 
for a new war crimes trial against John Demjanjuk, 
making way for Demjanjuk's return to the United 
States. [9/20 NYT] 

Sep. 21: Near Rome, Chief Rabbi Yisrael Meir Lau 
met with Pope John Paul II. It was the first meeting 
between a pope and an Israeli chief rabbi. [9/22 
NYT] 

Sep. 29: The European Commission announced a 
proposal for a new free trade agreement with Israel 
involving services and a position in the EC Re- 
search and Development program. The draft of the 
proposal, still requiring approval from EC minis- 
ters, would not include the occupied territories. 
[9/30 FT] 

Oct. 13: The New York Times reported that during 
the preceding week, the US Central Intelligence 
Agency had made public a report stating that for 
more than 10 years Israel had provided China with 
advanced military technology. [10/13 NYT] 

In Beijing, Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin denied 
that large Israeli shipments of weapons technology 
to China were in violation of US laws on weapons 
technology transfer. 

Former interior minister Ari Der‘: was charged 
with accepting $170,000 in bribes. [10/14 NYT] 
Oct. 15: In Jakarta, Indonesia, Prime Minister 
Rabin met with Indonesian president Suharto. 
[10/16 NYT] 


Jordan 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Turkey 


1993 


Aug. 4: The government scheduled general elec- 
tions for 8 November and dissolved the lower 
house of parliament to allow campaigning to begin. 
[8/4 FBIS] 

Aug. 14: The government disclosed a plot to assas- 
sinate King Hussein during a June 1993 graduation 
ceremony he attended at Muta University, a mili- 
tary academy in the south. [8/16 FBIS, 8/17 WP] 
Aug. 17: King Hussein announced a change to the 
country's electoral process, creating a one-person, 
one vote system. Formerly, each individual cast 
more than one vote, based on the number of seats 
in his or her constituency. [8/18 FT] 

Sep. 6: The government began to prohibit Gaza 
Strip residents from entering Jordan in an effort to 
reduce the Palestinian population in the country. 
[9/10 NYT] 

Sep. 9: The government charged 10 Islamic Liber- 
ation Party members with the June 1993 plot to 
assassinate King Hussein at Muta University and a 
scheme to take power by way of an Islamic revo- 
lution. [9/10 WP] 

Sep. 16: US government officials announced the 
release of $30 million in aid to Jordan suspended 
during the 1990-91 Persian Gulf crisis and war. 
[9/17 FT] 

The Public Security Department announced that, 
effective 1 October, all Palestinian residents with 
expired residency permits and those without per- 
mits must register with the government. [9/17 
FBIS] 

Sep. 25: King Hussein announced the possiblility of 
delaying parliamentary elections scheduled for No- 
vember to allow the effects of the Israel-PLO 
accord on Jordan to become more evident. [9/27 
NYT, FT] 

Sep. 28: Prime Minister Abd al-Salam Majali an- 
nounced that elections would proceed as sched- 
uled. [9/29 NYT] 


Kuwait 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs, Iraq 


1993 


Aug. 7: During a one-day strike at the Mina al- 
Abdullah refinery, Asian immigrant maintenance 
workers overturned vehicles and smashed win- 
dows while protesting inadequate living conditions, 
food supplies, and lack of time off. [8/9 FT] 

Aug. 12: The government banned '*unlicensed pop- 
ular committees” on the grounds that such groups 
were ignoring licensing laws. International human 
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rights groups contended that the move targeted 
independent human rights agencies, especially the 
Kuwaiti Association to Defend War Victims, 
which had been refused licensing for two years. 
[8/19 WP] 

Aug. 16: The Union of Oil and Petrochemical 
Industry Workers accused labor agencies provid- 
ing foreign workers to government-owned indus- 
tries of mistreating them, and demanded greater 
legal protection for them. [8/17 FT] 

Sep. 24: The Financial Times reported that, ac- 
cording to former senior Kuwaiti officials, the 
Kuwaiti government had misled the British govern- 
ment into believing that the Kuwait Investment 
Office (KIO), on behalf of the state fund Reserve 
for Future Generations, had purchased a 21.7 per- 
cent stake in British Petroleum in 1987 and 1988, 
when the actual beneficiary had been the Kuwait 
Petroleum Corporation (KPC), Kuwait’s national 
oil company. Kuwait consequently had accepted 
fraudulently more than $900 million in tax refunds 
from the British government. The KPC investment 
had been initiated by Shaykh Ali al-Khalifa al- 
Sabah, a member of the royal family. [9/24 FT] 


Lebanon 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict 


1993 


July 18: The Israeli government warned that it 
would retaliate for attacks by guerrillas in southern 
Lebanon against the Israeli self-declared ‘‘security 
zone" and northern Israel that had left several 
Israeli soldiers dead. Israeli cabinet secretary Ely- 
akim Rubenstein announced that the government 
had reinforced Israeli and South Lebanon Army 
(SLA) troops in the zone. [7/19 FT, FBIS] 

July 22: In the Israeli self-declared *'security zone” 
and elsewhere in the south, heavy artillery ex- 
changes, with Israeli and SLA forces pitted against 
Hizballah and the Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine-General Command, left one Israeli 
soldier dead. The fighting reportedly had been 
precipitated by Hizballah and Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) attacks on northern 
Israel. Israeli sources said the Lebanese army had 
participated in the attack. 

Israeli army chief of staff Ehud Baraq had said 
days earlier that a ''broad operation" against 
Hizballah was becoming inevitable and that Israeli 
forces would be sent north of the zone to prevent 
further Hizballah attacks against northern Israeli 
towns. In response to Baraq's words, Lebanese 
defense minister Muhsin Dallul warned that Leba- 
non would *'not stand idly by in the face of 
aggression.” Also, Syrian leaders warned that any 
attack against Lebanon would be treated as one 
against Syria. [7/23 NYT, FT] 

July 25: Israeli forces launched heavy air, naval, 
and artillery attacks across Lebanon, killing nine 
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Lebanese. Also, three Syrian soldiers were killed 
when the Israeli offensive targeted a Syrian army 
base in the Mashghara Valley. The attack, in 
retaliation for prior rocket attacks that had killed 
seven Israeli soldiers, prompted counterattacks on 
northern Israel, which left two Israelis dead in 
Qiryat Shimona. [7/26 NYT, FBIS] 

The Israeli attacks targeted Hizballah- and 
PFLP-controlled areas in Siddigin, Tyre, Yombor, 
Ayn al-Tinah, Mashghara, al-Naamah, Baalbek, 
Tripoli, and villages in the Biqa. The targets were 
said to be Hizballah and PFLP command centers, 
offices, a training base, homes of officials, and a 
television station. The Israeli bombardment caused 
hundreds of villagers to flee northward. [7/26 NYT] 

Israeli prime minister Yitzhak Rabin threatened to 
make southern Lebanon uninhabitable unless rocket 
attacks against northern Israel and the Israeli self- 
declared *'security zone” ceased. Israeli government 
officials called on the Syrian government to end 
PFLP and Hizballah activities taking place on Syri- 
an-controlled territory. The Syrian government is- 
sued a statement saying that calm would return to the 
area only when Israel withdrew from southern Leb- 
anon. [7/26 NYT, WP, 7/27 NYT] 

In Ayn al-Hilwa, two gunmen shot and killed 

Wafiq Mansur, a PFLP official. [7/27 FBIS] 
July 26: The Israeli army continued its attack 
against Hizballah and PFLP forces. During the 
attack, SLA radio urged residents in 17 villages in 
the south to abandon their homes by 4 P.M. to 
avoid imminent attacks. Among those areas tar- 
geted were Nabatiyya, Baddawi, Miyah Miyah, 
and a UN-administered zone in the south. Hizbal- 
lah refused an Israeli offer for an immediate cease- 
fire that required the rebels to end their rocket 
barrages on villages in northern Israel, and, in- 
stead, launched a heavy attack on northern Israel, 
killing a soldier. Israeli army radio reported that an 
Israeli armored column was advancing toward the 
Lebanese border. 

The civilian death toll rose to at least 34. The 
Israeli attacks also caused more than 18,000 civil- 
ians to flee northward. [7/27 NYT, WP] 

Foreign Minister Faris Buwayz disclosed that 

the government had requested a UN Security 
Council meeting to address the Israeli attacks. 
Syrian troops along the border of the Israeli self- 
declared ‘‘security zone” prepared for combat. 
[7/27 NYT, FT, WSJ} 
July 27: Before a Knesset committee, Israeli prime 
minister Rabin vowed to create a wave of refugees 
into Beirut through persistent bombardment of 
southern Lebanon, as part of a plan designed to 
compel the Lebanese government to put an end to 
Hizballah attacks on northern Israel. Herzl 
Bodinger, head of the Israeli air force, said that 
Israeli aerial attacks would be intensified to cause 
"heavy damage” to the areas abandoned by fleeing 
civilians. Hizballah leaders warned that it would 
not end its rocket attacks until Israel withdrew 
from the south. 


Israeli forces continued to bombard southern 
Lebanon while Hizballah continued to rocket 
northern Israel. Israeli warplanes accidentally 
dropped four bombs on a Nepalese UN base. 
According to UN observers, at least 19 civilians 
were killed in the day's attacks and the number of 
Lebanese refugees rose to about 120,000. [7/28 
NYT, WP] 

July 28: Israeli forces continued to bomb and shell 
the south in its attempt to destroy the homes and 
villages of Hizballah and Palestinian rebels report- 
edly involved in rocketing northern Israel. Guerril- 
las in the south retaliated with further rocket 
barrages against northern Israel. The civilian death 
toll rose by at least another 17. Israeli forces 
suspended their shelling for three hours in some 
areas in the south and, via radio, urged residents to 
flee. [7/22 NYT] 

July 29: Israeli bombardment of the south continued, 
killing 28 people. The number of refugees escalated 
to almost 500,000, according to the Lebanese Minis- 
try of Health. An Israeli military source said the 
displaced numbered about 200,000. Rebels in the 
south again launched rockets into northern Israel. 
More Israeli troops and machinery moved into the 
Israeli self-declared *'security zone.” 

According to Information Minister Michel Sa- 
maha, US secretary of state Warren Christopher 
told Prime Minister Rafiq al-Hariri that he was 
attempting to arrange a cease-fire. Israeli foreign 
minister Shimon Peres responded to the news of a 
possible cease-fire by reaffirming Israel's commit- 
ment to continue the bombing until its ends were 
achieved. Al-Hariri met with Hizballah officials 
before traveling to Damascus to meet with Syrian 
leaders. Iranian foreign minister Ali Akbar 
Velayati also flew to Damascus to present a mes- 
sage to Syrian president Hafiz al-Asad. [7/50 NYT, 
WP, FT] 

Islamic Jihad—Bayt al-Maqdis claimed responsi- 

bility for rockets launched the preceding day 
against Qiryat Shimona. [7/29 FBIS] 
July 30: Fighting continued between Israeli forces 
and Hizballah and PFLP fighters. Israeli foreign 
minister Peres pledged that Israel would neither 
use its ground forces in its attacks on southern 
Lebanon nor attempt to expand the Israeli self- 
declared ‘‘security zone." Hizballah leader 
Shaykh Sa'id Hasan Nasrallah issued a statement 
offering to halt the party's rocket barrages against 
northern Israel if Israel made a "complete and 
permanent halt of aggression," including its air, 
land, and sea attacks, against Lebanese civilians 
and territory. [7/30 FBIS, 7/31 NYT, FT] 

In Damascus, the Arab League Ministerial 
Council held an emergency session to address the 
Israeli attack on southern Lebanon that began 25 
July. [8/2 FBIS] 

July 31: The Israeli government and Hizballah 
leaders agreed to a cease-fire, following US medi- 
ation between Israeli, Lebanese, Syrian, and other 
parties. By the end of fighting, some 300,000 people 


had fled their homes and more than 130 had been 
killed. The Israeli government invited the displaced 
to return home, but warned that further rocket 
attacks against northern Israel would incur severe 
Israeli retaliation. Israeli government officials also 
said that Israeli troops would continue to patrol the 
Israeli self-declared ‘‘security zone.” According to 
Lebanese government officials, the cease-fire did 
not limit rebel attacks on the zone. [8/1 NYT] 

Israeli leaders said they would consider a pullout 

from the Israeli self-declared ''security zone" if 
Hizballah forces were disarmed. Prime Minister 
al-Hariri asserted that Hizballah would be dis- 
armed when Israel withdrew from the zone. 
Hizballah issued a statement pledging to cease its 
attacks on northern Israel but to continue fighting 
in the south. [8/1 NYT, WP] 
Aug. 1: In a statement from Beirut, Hizballah 
leader Shaykh Nasrallah said that his group had not 
agreed to stop firing rockets into Israel, but would 
not do so unless Israeli forces targeted Lebanese 
civilians. In Damascus, leaders of Palestinian 
groups operating in Lebanon agreed to comply 
with the Hizballah-Israel cease-fire. The Lebanese 
government decided to deploy troops in the south 
to ‘preserve people's security” there. The deploy- 
ment would be contingent upon UN approval and 
the forces would be under the auspices of the UN 
Interim Force in Lebanon (UNIFIL). [8/2 NYT, 
WP, 8/3 WP, FT] 

Thousands of Lebanese began returning home 
following the previous day’s cease-fire between Is- 
rael and Hizballah and other rebels. According to 
Prime Minister al-Hariri, the Israeli attack on the 
south destroyed 10,000 houses, damaged 20,000 
homes and apartments, displaced 300,000 people, 
killed 128 people, and wounded 470 people. Al-Hariri 
emphasized that the sole route to peace in the south 
was via an Israeli withdrawal. (8/2 NYT, FT] 

Aug. 4: At a news conference in Zahla following 
meetings with US secretary of state Christopher, 
Syrian foreign minister Faruq al-Sharaa denied 
reports that Syria had been involved in arms ship- 
ments from Iran to Hizballah fighters in Lebanon. 
[8/5 NYT] 

Aug. 5: In the south, guerrillas launched two at- 
tacks on SLA troops then fired rockets into the 
area of Aishiyeh in the Israeli self-declared *'secu- 
rity zone."' Israeli and SLA forces retaliated with 
attacks on targets north of the zone. [8/6 WP] 
Aug. 6: Hizballah launched an attack on SLA posts 
in the Israeli self-declared ‘‘security zone," 
prompting a retaliatory attack by Israeli and SLA 
troops. Hundreds of civilians in the area fled in fear 
of heavy Israeli retaliation. 

Abbas Hammadi arrived in Beirut after the Ger- 
man government released him from prison more 
than seven years short of his thirteen-year sentence 
as a result of a law permitting a foreigner to be 
released early and deported. Hammadi had been 
convicted of kidnapping two Germans in an at- 
tempt to free his brother, Muhammad Ali Ham- 
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madi, who had received a life sentence for the 1985 
hijacking of a TWA plane and the killing of a US 
naval officer. [8/7 WP] 

Aug. 9: Following approval from the Syrian and 
Israeli governments and the United Nations, the 
government deployed between 500 and 1,000 troops 
in Derghaya, Bir al-Salasil, Juwaya, and Qana, 
southern towns under UNIFIL control that had been 
targets in the Israeli attack the preceding week. The 
troops were to maintain security and help rebuild 
state agencies and institutions. [8/10 NYT] 

Aug. 16: In Damascus, President Ilyas Hrawi, 
Prime Minister al-Hariri, and Chamber of Deputies 
Speaker Nabih Birri met with Syrian leaders to 
discuss Syrian concerns over Lebanese deploy- 
ment of troops in southern Lebanon. [8/17 FT] 
Aug. 17: Hizballah launched a mortar and rocket 
attack on SLA positions in the Israeli self-declared 
"security zone.” [8/18 FT, WSJ] 

Aug. 19: Near Shahin in the Israeli self-declared 
"security zone," three bombs planted by Hizbal- 
lah exploded and killed seven Israeli soldiers as 
their patrol passed by. A similar but separate 
explosion near Shahin killed at least one other 
Israeli soldier. In retaliatory raids on the Biqa, 
Israeli forces killed at least two people. A state- 
ment by the Islamic Resistance claimed that the 
incidents were to mark the anniversary of the 1969 
burning of al-Aqsa Mosque. Hundreds of civilians 
in the south fled their homes in fear of Israeli 
reprisals. [8/20 NYT, WP] 

Aug. 26: Israeli forces launched an air strike near 
the southern village of Ayn Buswar in apparent 
retaliation for the 19 August killing of at least seven 
Israeli soldiers. [8/27 NYT] 

Sep. 3: In the south, Hizballah and SLA forces 
exchanged fire. [9/4 NYT, WP] 

Sep. 9: The Lebanese army completed deploying 
inside the UNIFIL-administered area in the south. 
[9/9 FBIS] 

Sep. 10: Hizballah shelled areas in the south. Israeli 
and SLA forces retaliated by shelling Zawtar al- 
Gharbiyya. [9/11 NYT]: 

Sep. 13: In southern Beirut, Lebanese army troops 
opened fire on a demonstration involving Hizballah 
and Palestinian opposition groups protesting the 
signing of the Israel-PLO accord in Washington. 
Six Hizballah members were killed and another 35 
wounded. [9/14 NYT, WP] 

Sep. 14: Hizballah forces attacked the Israeli self- 
declared ''security zone"' to protest the signing of 
the Israel-PLO accord. In Beirut, some 5,000 Pal- 
estinians and Hizballah supporters participated in 
the funeral of those killed by Lebanese army 
soldiers the preceding day. Hizballah leaders de- 
manded an investigation of the killings and punish- 
ment of the soldiers involved. Hizballah leader 
Shaykh Nasrallah demanded the resignation of 
Prime Minister al-Hariri. Defense Minister Dallul 
defended the army's actions and ordered an inves- 
tigation. [9/15 NYT] 
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Sep. 17: Voice of Lebanon reported that during a 
16-17 September visit with Lebanese leaders, 
Yusuf Bin Alawi Bin Abdallah, the Omani minister 
of state for foreign affairs, announced that Oman 
would reopen its embassy in Beirut. [9/17 FBIS] 
Sep. 20: In the south, Israeli planes bombarded an 
alleged underground Hizballah base in retaliation 
for five unspecified rebel attacks. [9/21 WSJ] 

Oct. 9: Israeli gunboats off the southern coast 
attacked at least one person on jet skis involved in 
an alleged pre-dawn raid on northern Israel. Ac- 
cording to Israeli and PFLP sources, one person 
was killed. UN officers said that two people had 
been killed in the incident. [10/11 NYT] 


Libya 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs,* 
Israel 


1993 

July 16: Abraham Sofaer, former Department of 
State counsel, announced that he no longer would 
represent the Libyan government in cases involv- 
ing the 1988 bombing of Pan Am Flight 103 over 
Lockerbie, Scotland. The decision came in re- 
sponse to government and public criticism that, he 
said, had been so severe that he and his law firm 
*could not effectively carry out this representa- 
tion.” [7/17 NYT] 


Morocco l 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs 


1993 


Aug. 19: King Hassan II pardoned 1,065 prisoners 
in celebration of the 40th anniversary of the exile of 
his father Muhammad V, who had ruled Morocco 
when it was a protectorate of France. [8/20 WSJ] 

Sep. 17: Colleges, members of the professional 
chambers, and wage earners voted in indirect elec- 
tions for 111 seats in the parliament. [9/20 FBIS] 


Oman 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Lebanon 


Pakistan 


See also, Central Asia 


1993 
July 18: Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif and Presi- 
dent Ghulam Ishaq Khan resigned. Parliament was 


*See “Regional Affairs” for events related to 
the 1988 bombing of Pan Am Flight 103 over 
Lockerbie, Scotland. 


dissolved, national elections were called for 6 
October, and provincial assembly elections were 
called for 9 October. Mueen Qureshi, a former 
senior vice president of the World Bank with no 
political affiliation, was sworn in as acting prime 
minister. Chairman of the Senate Wasim Sajjad 
was sworn in as acting president. The moves were 
supported by Army Chief of Staff Abdul Waheed. 
[7/19 NYT, WP, FT] 

Several bombs exploded throughout Sindh Prov- 
ince, killing at least one person. [7/19 FBIS] 
July 19: Pakistan People’s Party (PPP) leader Bena- 
zir Bhutto called on the caretaker government to 
enact electoral reforms halting the use of drug 
money to buy votes in upcoming October elec- 
tions. [7/20 FT] 
July 21: The government denied US allegations 
that it had received long-range missiles from China. 
[7/22 FT] 
July 22: The government devalued the rupee by 6 
percent in an attempt to increase exports. [7/23 FT] 
July 23: Acting president Sajjad swore in a care- 
taker cabinet: 

Syed Babar Ali, Finance and Economic Affairs 

Abdus Sattar, Foreign Affairs 

Muhammad Shafiq, Education, Science and 
Technology, Population Planning, Special Educa- 
tion, and Social Welfare 

Ahmad Farooq, Communications and Railways 

Fateh Khan Bandial, Interior Affairs, Narcotics 
Control, and Provincial Coordination 

Nisar Memon, Information and Broadcasting 
[7/26 FBIS] 
July 24: The caretaker government made high-level 
changes in the governments of all provinces and 
Jammu and Kashmir. [7/29 FBIS] 
Aug. 2: Three new caretaker cabinet members 
were appointed: 

Rahim Dil Bhatti, Petroleum, Natural Re- 
sources, Production, and Defense Production 

Ali Khan Junejo, Food and Agriculture, Local 
Bodies and Rural Development, Housing, Works, 
and Agricultural Research 

Abdus Shakurussalam, Law and Parliamentary 
Affairs, and Religious and Minority Affairs [8/2 
FBIS] 
Aug. 5: The caretaker government swore in addi- 
tional cabinet members: 

Khurshid Marker, Water and Power 

Hafeez Pasha, Commerce and Tourism 

D.K. Riaz Baloch, Industries, Labor, Man- 
power, and Overseas Pakistanis, Youth Affairs, 
and Women's Development [8/5 FBIS] 
Aug. 9: The Financial Times reported that Murtaza 
Bhutto, son of former prime minister Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto and brother of PPP leader Benazir Bhutto, 
planned to end his 16-year exile in Damascus and 
return to Pakistan to contest elections scheduled 
for October. He had fled Pakistan in 1977 when an 
army coup ousted his father. [8/9 FT] 


Aug. 10: Cabinet member Muhammad Shafiq was 
appointed to the additional post of minister of 
Kashmir and Northern Areas. [8/10 FBIS] 

Aug. 15: In Lahore, gunmen killed Malik Zafar Ali, 
an aide to PPP leader Bhutto and a PPP candidate 
in elections scheduled for October. In the North- 
West Frontier Province's Haripur District, gunmen 
shot dead former provincial deputy speaker Mu- 
hammad Nawaz Khan. [8/16 FBIS] 

Aug. 19: In an effort to reduce the budget deficit, 
the government announced a set of economic re- 
forms taxing feudal landowners and reducing im- 
port tariffs between 35 and 50 percent over three 
years. Also included in the reforms were wage 
increases for low-income government employees 
and a new social security system. [8/20 FT] 

Aug. 25: The US government announced that it 
would impose economic sanctions against Pakistan 
for purchasing missile equipment from China. The 
move entailed a two-year ban on the sale of a small 
number of technologically advanced goods to Paki- 
stan. [8/26 NYT, WP, FT] 

Sep. 2: The Pakistan Islamic Front called a com- 
mercial strike to protest gas and food price in- 
creases resulting from economic reforms. The 
strike was widely observed in Karachi, and was 
partially observed throughout the rest of the coun- 
try. [9/3 FT, WSJ] | 
Sep. 5: In Quetta, gunmen shot and killed Abdul 
Waheed Khilj the Quetta city president of the 
Awami National Party. [9/9 FBIS] 

Sep. 16: In Faisalabad, an explosion at a mosque 
left Muhammad Farooq dead. [9/16 FBIS] 

Sep. 17: On the Jammu and Kashmir border, Paki- 
stani and Indian troops clashed, leaving three Pa- 
kistani soldiers dead. [9/18 NYT] 

Sep. 25: Murtaza Bhutto withdrew his candidacy 
for 14 of 23 seats he was contesting in the October 
Sindh provincial elections. [9/26 FT] 

Sep. 27: The government announced new laws 
raising the maximum penalty for drug trafficking to 
death and the minimum to life in prison. [9/28 FT] 
Sep. 29: Near Mian Chunun in Punjab, gunmen 
shot and killed Ghulam Hyder Wyne, .a former 
chief minister of Punjab and close associate of 
former prime minister Nawaz Sharif. [9/30 FT] 
Oct. 1: The body of Asif Nawaz, the army chief of 
staff who died in January 1993, was exhumed to 
allow for an autopsy after high levels of arsenic had 
been discovered during tests on samples of his hair. 
[10/2 NYT] 

Oct. 6: National elections were held. The govern- 
ment ordered 150,000 soldiers to protect more than 
116,000 polling sites around the country. [10/7 
NYT] 

Oct. 7: National election results were announced. 
Benazir Bhutto and the PPP won 86 of the 200 
seats, while Nawaz Sharif and the Pakistan Muslim 
League won 72 seats. Less than 40 percent of 
eligible voters participated in elections. [10/8 NYT] 
Oct. 13: The Financial Times reported that the PPP 
won 112 seats and the Pakistan Muslim League 
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won 106 in 9 October provincial elections. [10/13 


FT] 


Qatar 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict 


Saudi Arabia 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs 


1993 


Aug. 17: The government agreed to buy as much as 
$6 billion worth of passenger planes from Boeing 
and McDonnell Douglas following personal inter- 
vention on behalf of the aircraft producers by US 
president Bill Clinton and Secretary of Commerce 
Ronald Brown. The planes would be used to build 
up the Saudi national airline, Saudia. [8/20 WP] 
Aug. 20: King Fahd announced the creation of the 
Majlis al-Shura, an advisory body that would pro- 
vide a forum for public debate. The king appointed 
60 male citizens not belonging to the royal family to 
four-year terms on the council. [8/22 WP, 8/23 FT] 
Aug. 24: The Financial Times reported that King 
Fahd had decreed the creation of ministerial term 
limits with possible term’ extensions. Previously, 
ministerial tenure had been indefinite. [8/24 FT] 
Aug. 25: At his weekly majlis, King Fahd accused 
the foreign press of maligning his government with 
reports of financial mismanagement and insufficient 
democratic reforms. [8/26 NYT] 

Sep. 13: In Jiddah, a gunman drove onto the 
grounds of King Fahd’s al-Salam Palace and 
opened fire, injuring a security guard. [9/14 WP] 
Sep. 14: The Washington Post reported that Am- 
nesty International issued a report accusing the 
Saudi government of mistreatment of Christians 
and Shi‘a through torture and frequent arrest and 
detention without charge or trial. [9/14 WP] 

Oct. 2: The Saudi and US governments signed an 
agreement allowing US airlines to fly to Saudi 
Arabia. [10/4 FT] 


Sudan 
See also, Regional Affairs 


1993 

July 25: According to the Sudan People’s Libera- 
tion Army (SPLA), fighting broke out when gov- 
ernment forces launched an attack against the 
SPLA in Yei. [8/9 FBIS] 

Aug. 7: Former US president Jimmy Carter arrived 
to press warring parties in the civil war to allow the 
delivery of relief supplies. [8/8 NYT] 

Aug. 18: The US government formally added 
Sudan to its list of nations sponsoring terrorism, 
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making it ineligible for non-humanitarian aid and 
for commercial sales of US arms that could be used 
by terrorists. The US government also would be 
required to veto World Bank loans to the country. 
In response to the US decision, Lieutenant General 
Hasan al-Bashir asserted that he would reject all 
US aid, including humanitarian assistance. [8/19 
NYT, FT] 

The Washington Post reported that during the 
preceding week, government forces had launched 
an offensive against SPLA forces in the southwest. 
SPLA forces laid siege to the town of Morobo, 
where they were fighting government forces for 
control. The offensive cut off the supply route to 
SPLA forces and to civilians in parts of the Bahr 
al-Ghazali and Equatoria provinces. According to 
the UN High Commissioner for Refugees, the 
fighting had caused as many as 100,000 civilians to 
flee the area. [8/18 WP] 

Sep. 9: The US Department of State issued a 
statement denying Sudanese government and me- 
dia reports that US policy toward Sudan favored 
southern rebels and sought the independence of the 
south. [9/12 NYT] 

Sep. 29: The Washington Post quoted an Amnesty 
International report as blaming the famine in Sudan 
on attacks on civilians, forced resettlements, and 
other human rights violations carried out by the 
government and the SPLA. [9/29 WP] 

Oct. 14: Former US president Carter disclosed that 
the SPLA and SPLA-United factions would begin 
talks on October 25, 1993, at the Carter Presiden- 
tial Center in the United States. [10/15 NYT] 


Syria 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Iraq, Israel, Lebanon 


1993 

Aug. 19: Salah Izz al-Din Jadid died from a heart 
attack in a Damascus jail at the age of 63. He had been 
former assistant secretary general of the Arab Social- 
ist Baath Party and Syrian armed forces chief of staff 
between 1963 and 1965. In 1970, Jadid was ousted 
from his position in the Baath Party by President Hafiz 
al-Asad and imprisoned. [8/24 WP, FBIS] 


Tunisia 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs 


Turkey 


See also, Central Asia, Regional Affairs, Iraq 


1993 
July 17: The Iranian embassy in Ankara denied 
press reports that the Iranian government had 


aided Kurdish Workers Party (PKK) rebels in the 
southeast. [7/20 FBIS] 

July 18: On the Sunduz plateau in Van, gunmen 
killed 26 people. [7/19 FBIS] 

July 19: In Meydant Kavakbasi in Bitlis, soldiers 
killed 31 alleged terrorists in an ongoing security 
operation. Eight soldiers were also killed. In 
Mersin, PKK fighters killed police chief Ramazan 
Yilmaz. [7/20 FBIS] 

July 21: Diyarbakir government officials said the 
army had killed nine suspected Kurdish rebels in 
Bitlis, two others near Hakkari, and two more in 
the Sirnak area. [7/22 FBIS] 

July 23: Between Siirt and Bitlis provinces, sol- 
diers killed 17 alleged terrorists during security 
operations. Near Cukurca, a bus hit a land mine, 
killing two passengers. [7/26 FBIS] 

July 25: Near the Hagia Sophia mosque in Istanbul, 
a bomb blast wounded three foreign tourists. In the 
Koruklu area, PKK rebels kidnapped four French 
tourists from a bus. Near Bingol, a bomb explosion 
derailed a passenger train, killing two people. 
Turkish officials blamed the explosions on the 
PKK. [7/26 FT, FBIS] 

July 26: PKK rebels offered to release four French 
tourists kidnapped the previous day, as well as 
Briton David Rowbottom and Briton-Australian 
Tania Miller, also in captivity, if the government 
ended its military operations against Kurdish 
rebels in the southeast. [7/27 FT] 

July 27: In Bingol, soldiers killed at least 30 alleged 
terrorists during a series of security operations. 
Soldiers killed another two suspected rebels in 
Yuksekova in Hakkari. In an attack on a military 
post in Yuksekova, five soldiers were killed. [7/28 
FBIS] 

July 28: According to Ismet Metin, governor of 
Agri Province, on Mount Tenduruk, troops killed 
13 PKK fighters during a three-day sweep. [7/29 
FT] 

July 30: In Kahramanmaras, soldiers killed 19 
alleged terrorists during an armed clash. [8/2 FBIS] 
Aug. 1: Jordanian king Hussein arrived in Istanbul 
for talks with President Suleyman Demirel. [8/2 
FBIS] 

The government reported that near Bitlis and 
Mutki, soldiers killed 10 alleged terrorists, 2 others 
in Bingol and the Sudugunu Plateau, and another 2 
in Mardin. Also, PKK rebels killed 17 soldiers in 
the southeast. [8/2 FT, FBIS] 

Aug. 4: Near Bitlis, PKK rebels stopped two 
minibuses and shot dead 15 to 20 passengers. [8/5 
FT, FBIS] 

During a rebel raid on a police post in Hakkari, 
10 soldiers were killed, [8/4, 8/5 FBIS] 

Aug. 5: An alleged terrorist raid on Asmakya and 
Konakbasi left 10 dead. [8/5 FBIS] 

Aug. 10: In Van, PKK rebels released four French 
tourists kidnapped 25 July. Briton David Rowbot- 
tom and Briton-Australian Tania Miller remained 
in captivity. 


Near Gene in Bingol, PKK rebels attacked a 
minibus and killed eight passengers. [8/11 WP, FT] 
Aug. 16: During a meeting with US secretary of 
state Warren Christopher, Foreign Minister Hik- 
met Cetin urged that the UN oil sanctions against 
Iraq be lifted on the grounds that the sanctions 
were hurting not the Iraqi government, but only the 
Iraqi and Turkish peoples. [9/6 NYT] 

Aug. 19: Vulkan Vural, senior advisor to Prime 
Minister Tansu Ciller, said that the reopening of 
the Iraqi oil export pipeline was Turkey's foreign 
policy priority and would be the topic of discussion 
during Ciller's visit with US government officials in 
Washington in September. [8/20 FT] 

Aug. 20: Kaya Toperi, Turkish ambassador to 
Switzerland, returned to Turkey after the govern- 
ment rejected a Swiss request to lift his diplomatic 
immunity. Toperi allegedly ordered embassy staff 
in Bern to fire in the air during a 24 June Kurdish 
demonstration. During the incident, a stray bullet 
was said to have ricocheted and killed Semsettin 
Kurt. [8/25 WP] 

Aug. 22: Suspected PKK fighters fired rockets at a 
military outpost in the east, killing 16 soldiers. 
Erdogan Izgi, governor of Izgir Province, claimed 
the fighters had entered Turkey from Iran. Two 
other soldiers were killed when their vehicle hit a 
mine. [8/23 NYT, FT] 

Kurdish rebels captured two British tourists near 
Kozluk in Batman Province. [8/24 FT] 

Aug. 23: Kurdish rebels abandoned two British 
tourists kidnapped the preceding day when Turkish 
soldiers opened fire on them. According to the 
provincial governor's office, eight rebels were 
killed in the clash. [8/24 FT] 

Aug. 25: The Washington Post reported that the 
government had given Swiss ambassador to Tur- 
key Paul-André Ramseyer and two other diplomats 
two weeks to leave the country and said that Kaya 
Toperi, the Turkish ambassador to Switzerland, 
would not return to his post. [8/25 WP] 

Sep. 4: In Batman, government forces reportedly 
shot and killed parliament member Mehmet Sincar 
of the Democratic Party, and Metin Ozdemir, also 
of the Democratic Party. [Kurdish News, vol. 1, 
no. 3] 

Sep. 11: At Buglan Pass in the southeast, Kurdish 
rebels abducted six Bangladeshis and two Iranians 
from a bus. [9/13 NYT] 
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Sep. 14: In the east, the PKK released seven 
hostages from Germany, Italy, New Zealand, and 
Switzerland. [9/16 NYT] 

Sep. 22: Government officials denied statements in 
a British American Security Information Council 
report that claimed that, within the past two years, 
Turkey and Greece had become two of the largest 
importers of weapon systems. [9/23 FT] 

Sep. 25: In Hakkari, soldiers killed at least 13 PKK 
rebels during raids. [9/28 NYT] 

Sep. 26: In Sirnak, soldiers killed five Kurdish 
rebels following a rebel raid on a military installa- 
tion. In Mardin, soldiers killed two Kurdish rebels. 
[9/28 NYT] 

Oct. 14: Prime Minister Ciller arrived in the United 
States for meetings with US president Bill Clinton 
and other US leaders. [10/15 FT] 

Oct. 15: The Financial Times reported that Mobil 
Oil had suspended its operations in the southeast 
following a series of attacks and attempted extor- 
tions by the PKK. [10/15 FT] 


UAE 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs 
1993 


Aug. 19: A US district court ruled that the trustees 
of First American Bankshares, illegally acquired 
by the Bank of Credit and Commerce Interna- 
tional, repay Abu Dhabi $190 million in invest-. 
ments made in the bank. [8/23 NYT] 


Yemen 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict 


1993 

July 29: Muhammad Abdallah al-Batani was sworn 
in as minister of social security and social affairs. 
[7/30 FBIS] 

Aug. 6: Al-Sharq al-Awsat (London) reported that 
the Nasirite Popular Unionist Organization, the 
League of Yemen's Sons, the True Path Party, the 
Yemeni Unionist Grouping, and the Yemeni Pop- 
ular Forces Union united to form the National 
Opposition Bloc. [8/9 FBIS] 
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Book Reviews 
Law, Ethics, and War 


Review Essay by Richard Falk 


Law and Morality in Israel's War with the PLO, by William V. O'Brien. New York and 
London: Routledge, 1991. ix + 321 pages. Bibl. to p. 333. Epilogue to p. 335. Index to p. 342. 
$45.00 cloth. $15.95 paper. 

Ethics and the Gulf War: Religion, Rhetoric, and Righteousness, by Kenneth L. Vaux. 
Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1992. xiv + 165 pages. Refs. to p. 175. About the Author to p. 
176. Indices to p. 188. $44.00 cloth. $12.95 paper. 


These two books have two properties in common—highly intelligent authors and a shared concern 
about the proper normative construction of political violence in the Middle East. Beyond this, it 
is the differences that are striking: William O'Brien is unabashedly one-sided in his approach to 
the Israeli-Palestinian conflict; Kenneth Vaux, although focusing principally on the Gulf war, 
“seeks to be evenhanded and above the fray. O'Brien adopts and affirms the outlook of the state 
as the basis for normative assessment; Vaux passes severe judgment on statist morality and 
endorses a more transcendent ethical outlook. O'Brien writes with the skill of an accomplished 
and systematic jurist; Vaux writes with the meditative passion of a highly eclectic sensibility. Both 
books are well worth reading, although neither is entirely successful. 

From the acknowledgement page to the bibliography, O'Brien's book is heavily weighted 
in support of Israel's rationale for the belligerent tactics it has relied on ‘‘in its war with the 
PLO” (p. 4). Even this construction of the basic conflict is contentious. Most formulations of 
the conflict resist the characterization of ‘war, and posit ''the Palestinians’? or ‘‘the 
Palestinian people” as the adversary. O'Brien also argues, without much nuance, that the 
PLO's *'principal means of ‘armed struggle’ is terror” and that terror '*is by definition illegal 
and immoral” (p. 4). From such a perspective, then, Israeli violence is privileged by being 
regarded as *'counter-terror," and can only be criticized if it is regarded as ‘‘disproportion- 
ate" or 'inhumane"' in a particular application. O’Brien is exceedingly reluctant to do this, 


mma 
Richard Falk is the Albert G. Milbank Professor of International Law and Practice at Princeton 


University; and the author of Revolutionaries and Functionaries: The Dual Face of Terrorism (New York: 
Dutton, 1988). 
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deferring to the professional assessments of Israeli officials as to the requirements of 
“legitimate military necessity.” 

O'Brien fully acknowledges that his views are at sharp variance with expert opinion, as 
well as with a political consensus of the membership in the UN Security Council, including 
even such a redoubtable ally of Israel as the United States. His positioning of his own effort 
is worth quoting: 


I have contended that what is held out in the Security Council, General Assembly, and 
much of the international law literature as binding law for Israel does not take into account 
the practical realities of the present international political and legal system, much less Israel's 
self-defense requirements. It is a law largely unsanctioned except by rhetorical condemna- 
tions and political discrimination and a law that offers no remedy to the victim of terrorism 
except self-help measures—which are then denounced if taken. (p. 317) 


O’Brien argues that the just war doctrine, with its flexible criteria of ‘‘reasonableness,”’ 
accords much better with the realities of world order than do the prohibitions of contemporary 
international law. This is partly because of the kind of threat posed by an adversary relying on 
terroristic violence, but partly a view that sovereign states will act with or without the 
approval of legal experts to uphold their security interests by whatever means seem effective. 
O’Brien has approached the controversy over the legality of nuclear weaponry from an 
analogous perspective in his first book, Nuclear War, Deterrence, and Morality, published in 
1967.! Indeed, his scholarship has followed a consistent course, offering rationalizations for 
high-order violence to the occupants of state power, yet counseling restraint based on moral 
criteria derived from just war thinking. 

O’Brien’s book on Israel’s war policies is significant for two reasons. First, it contains a 
careful account of the most controversial Israeli belligerent initiatives over the course of 
several decades, and provides informed, sensitive explanations of why Israeli military 
commanders and political leaders have acted as they have. O’Brien does attempt to maintain 
a measure of scholarly distance from Israeli official practices, offering some marginal 
criticisms of the Israeli practice of deporting Palestinians from the occupied territories, or the 
manner in which Israeli military commanders handled access by Phalange forces to Palestinian 
refugee camps during the 1982 siege of Beirut. O’Brien effectively presents the best possible 
Israeli explanation for its most controversial uses of force, including collective punishment in 
the form of demolition of West Bank homes located in the vicinity of Palestinian militancy or 
the motivation for the 1982 invasion of Lebanon. O’Brien accepts the view that the Palestinian 
civilian population must be convinced that it will pay a heavy price if terrorism emanates from 
its midst, or that a neighboring government that refuses or is unable to control violence within 
its own borders is legitimately subject to retaliatory action, including invasion and occupation. 

O’Brien’s book is also challenging because of its model of realism in the application of 
international law. There is no doubt that states will not defer to international legal standards 
if they believe that their security will thereby be jeopardized, and, further, that law-abiding 
states are vulnerable to destruction given the nature of geopolitics. It is also relevant to note 
the historical grounds of Israeli fears that PLO objectives were meant seriously to annihilate 
Israel, as confirmed in the Palestinian covenant. What else other than effective use of force 
can be expected of a state so threatened? According to O’Brien, Israel has avoided vindictive 
uses of force or the imposition of gratuitous suffering on the Palestinian people, and therefore 
has discharged its moral and legal obligations no matter how much blood has been spilled. 

What is the counterpoint to O’Brien’s argument? It is a mixture of legal and ethical 
theory, as well as historical interpretation. O’Brien’s characterization of the conflict is subject 


[eere] 
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to severe challenge at almost every point. The practice of terrorism is not appropriately 
located exclusively on the Palestinian side. Indeed, the Israeli political movement from its 
inception relied on terrorist methods in pursuit of its objectives, initially against the British 
mandatory authorities in Palestine, then against the Palestinian population in its war of 
independence, and, since then, in relation to any manifestation of Palestinian resistance. The 
extremity of O'Brien's position is exhibited by his willingness to assimilate even the intifada 
to the larger insistence that all Palestinian oppositional activity is in its essence ‘‘PLO 
terrorism;'' by his disposition to assess Israeli reliance on cluster bombs or napalm by criteria 
of effectiveness; and by his refusal to distinguish, especially in recent years, the type of tactics 
relied on by the PLO from those used by more extremist Palestinian factions, which often 
violently opposed PLO moderation. 

On the political side, also, O'Brien takes no prisoners. He accepts the Israeli position that 
it has done enough to establish peace, or that such an endeavor is meaningless, for there is no 
good reason to trust the PLO in any event, as it is reasonable to suppose that its true objective, 
regardless of its formal position, remains the destruction of Israel. Perhaps, most disturbing, 
is O'Brien's incredible lack of empathy for the victimization of the Palestinian people over 
such a long period. Even when discussing the massacres at Sabra and Shatilla in 1982, O'Brien 
continues unabashedly to discuss ''the operation" as a reasonable measure by Israeli 
occupying forces to eliminate PLO cadres from the camps, and regrets only that the endeavor 
got out of hand in its execution by Phalange commanders. ] 

The legal consequences of O'Brien's approach are also unacceptable. He has written a 
legal brief in support of Israel's approach to the conflict under the guise of scholarship. At 
least from a scholar of O'Brien's distinction one might have expected opposing accounts of 
what is reasonable for the contending sides to do, but he has ruled out this possibility by 
insisting that the Palestinians are the PLO, that the PLO is terrorist, and that terrorism is 
unconditionally unacceptable. In the background of such *'realism"' is the apparent conviction 
that entrenched state power is the only true basis of authority in our world, although such 
statism is also ideologically sanitized—it would not extend to Communist states. In the end, 
then, O'Brien's realism amounts to a kind of impassioned moralism that seeks to safeguard 
Western states from various assaults on their existence. 

Kenneth Vaux, paradoxically, relies on much more impassioned rhetoric, drawn from 
sacred texts and moral outrage, to delineate issues that find virtue and vice on all sides, in all 
traditions. Where O'Brien is a partisan in a world condemned to perpetual warfare, Vaux is 
a reconciler imbued with a vision of transcendent possibilities in this world. Impressively, 
Vaux invokes Judaic, Christian, Islamic, and secular traditions of just war thinking to highlight 
the depravity on both sides during the Gulf war. 

Vaux indicts the coalition forces headed by the United States for their ‘‘insatiable thirst 
for inexpensive Middle Eastern oil” (p. 82) and for ''strafing and bombing of thousands of 
retreating soldiers, leaving a miles-long line of charred bodies” on the road to Basra just prior 
to the ceasefire, what ‘‘can only be called a massacre” that “‘will burden the conscience of the 
world as the war's lasting disgrace” (p. 33). Similarly, Saddam Hussein is held directly 
accountable for provoking the war, for refusing to retreat under threat from the United Nations, 
and for the deliberate ‘‘sacrifice’’ of the earth itself to the war gods by setting more than 600 oil 
wells on fire and opening up the pipeline into the gulf itself, spilling millions of barrels. 

Better than anyone else, Vaux captures the polarity of depravity that arose from the 
exquisite sophistication of Western technology juxtaposed against the primitiveness of the 
Iraqi desperate recourse to turning the black gold of nature into a gesture of defiance; 
techno-terror versus eco-terror. Vaux also senses the morally problematic status of such a 
one-sided war that resulted in casualty ratios of 1000:1, as well as the US eagerness to avoid 
a diplomatic solution to the crisis. With his voice raised and receptive to sacred teachings, 
Vaux writes at times in a prophetic mode, insightful and verging on poetic prose. Indeed, he 
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ends the book somewhat unconvincingly, it seems to this reviewer, with three long extracts 
from Wilfred Owen's poetry drawn from the trench warfare experience of World War I. 

Alongside Vaux's often erudite and illuminating commentary on the Gulf war, with its 
reliance on both religious and ethical frameworks of just war, there is a rather distracting 
tendency to trust in the most superficial renderings of state behavior. For instance, Israel is 
praised for its ''extraordinary and exemplary patience," withstanding the Scuds without 
retaliating, Saddam Hussein is said to have ‘‘showed remarkable willingness to compromise 
and find solutions” (p. 29), and James Baker is saluted for ‘‘remarkable consensus building'' 
(p. 25) that according to Vaux involved a search for ‘‘rightful authority” in the just war sense 
to wage war. Each of these instances is highly problematic, filled with dark shadows that are 
completely absent in Vaux's heated text. 

There is also the bewildering mixture of visionary and utopian conjecture, Vaux's moving 
repudiation of war as an acceptable social institution, and his readiness to regard the United 
Nations, as confirmed by its role in the Gulf war, as the steppingstone to a just and nonviolent 
world. Vaux seems not to appreciate sufficiently the extent to which the UN Security Council 
became a captive of US-led geopolitics during the entire Gulf crisis, and continues to this moment 
to punish the Iraqi people in a manner that cannot be validated by the justification for recourse to 
the war itself. Vaux actually writes that “‘the present-day United Nations, highly active during the 
war over Kuwait, has inherited this worldly version of a heavenly peaceable kingdom” (p. 156). 
Vaux can be inspiring, but his facile enthusiasms can also be quite irritating. 

Both authors are dedicated moralists, but they have dropped their anchors in radically 
different ports. Both could benefit from a sympathetic reading of the other. O’Brien could 
learn the normative value of perceiving reality from the perspective of ''the other,” especially 
the more vulnerable adversary. Vaux could benefit from the normative seriousness of a study 
that is careful about the factual realities and does not confuse surfaces with depths. Having so 
criticized both books, it is only fair to recommend them strongly to those who seek widely 
divergent approaches to the moral dimensions of contemporary warfare in the Middle East. 


curate” view of the other. Works in this vein 
include Benny Morris’ study of the 1947-49 
refugees, Tom Segev’s work on the early 
Israelis in 1949, Simha Flapan’s work of 
demystification, and Gershon Shafir’s excel- 


PALESTINE AND 
PALESTINIANS 


Palestinians: The Making of a People, by 
Baruch Kimmerling and Joel S. Migdal. New 
York: Free Press, 1993. xix + 280 pages. 
Chron. to p. 319. Notes to p. 369. Index to p. 
396. $29.95. 


Reviewed by Fouad Moughrabi 


Baruch Kimmerling and Joel Migdal have 
written an intelligent, honest, and highly 
readable history of the Palestinians, not as 
victims, but as active agents involved in 
reconstituting their shattered lives and creat- 
ing a nation, against seemingly insurmount- 
able odds. This work is part of an ongoing 
project of historical research designed to pro- 
duce a ''revisionist'"" and hence a more ‘‘ac- 


lent study of land and labor.! 

In part one, the authors analyze the re- 
sponse of the native Palestinians to the twin 
processes of Zionist settlement and British 
colonialism. Part two briefly examines the 
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destruction of Palestinian society and the ensu- 
ing dispersal of the Palestinian population. Part 
three examines the process of nation-building 
under conditions of exile and military occupa- 
tion. The core of this book is an analysis of 
three crucial moments in contemporary Pales- 
tinian history—the 1834 revolt against attempts 
at Egyptian domination, the Great Arab Revolt 
of 1936-39, and the more recent intifada that 
began in December 1987. 

The focus on the process of Palestinian 
response is instructive. It tells readers little, 
however, about what the Palestinians were res- 
ponding to, namely, the nature of Zionist colo- 
nization in Palestine, and, later, the nature of the 
Israeli occupation. Similarly, the work offers 
little information on British policies during the 
mandate or the policies of the US government in 
the post-1949 period (a curious omission), or the 
policies of the Arab governments, which are 
treated in a sparse manner. The incredible web 
that was woven against the Palestinians is not 
detailed in as clear a manner as could be. The 
uniqueness of the Palestinian experience lies in 
the Palestinian people's ability to challenge the 
odds. This was especially true in the immediate 
aftermath of the 1967 war, when everything 
seemed to have fallen apart, yet a handful of 
Palestinians were able to alter the political equa- 
tion in the region by raising their demands to 
regional and international levels. 

This book could have benefitted from a the- 
oretical approach that incorporated the works 
of Charles Tilly, Barrington Moore, and Theda 
Skocpol, among others. Such an approach 
would have forced the authors to delve a bit 
more deeply into the structure of Palestinian 
society and to bring out the crucial elements of 
the Palestinian response to various concrete 
policies and developments. How does one ex- 
plain the persistence of the Palestinians or their 
refusal to be silenced and go away? 


Fouad Moughrabi teaches political science at 
the University of Tennessee at Chattanooga. 
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Shifting Lines in the Sand: Kuwait's Elu- 
sive Frontier with Iraq, by David H. 
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Finnie. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1992. viii + 176 pages. Abbrevs. to p. 
180. Notes to p. 214. Index to p. 221. $29.95. 


Reviewed by Gerald Blake 


This is arguably the best book yet written on 
the subject of Iraq's claim to Kuwait, and the 
problem of boundary delimitation between the 
parties. It is thoroughly researched and the 
arguments are closely and lucidly examined in 
a way that is both readable and convincing. All 
the important issues have been examined care- 
fully and clearly, up to and including the estab- 
lishment of the UN Boundary Demarcation 
Commission in June 1991. 

David Finnie presents fresh slants on a 
complex and fascinating story. In the end he 
unequivocally rejects the validity of Iraq's 
claim to Kuwait on the basis of the agreed 
minutes between Kuwait and Iraq, signed on 
October 4, 1963, in which Iraq recognized 
*'the independence and complete sovereignty 
of the State of Kuwait with its boundaries as 
specified in the letter of the Prime Minister of 
Iraq dated 21:7:1932 and which was accepted 
by the ruler of Kuwait in his letter dated 
10:8:1932" (p. 150). This agreement also 
clearly ended Iraq’s historic claim to the 
islands of Warbah and Bubiyan. Significant- 
ly, the agreement was followed by an inter- 
est-free loan of 30 million Kuwaiti dinars to 
Iraq, which Kuwait no doubt thought had 
sealed the matter forever. Iraq claims that the 
agreed minutes were not binding because 
they were never ratified by Iraq. The Ku- 
waitis clearly believed that the treaty came 
into force on signature, and stated this view 
when the text was deposited with the United 
Nations in January 1964, evoking no com- 
plaint from Iraq. 

The author's conclusions are both interest- 
ing and important because they are based on 
such a close analysis of the documents. There 
is much to surprise and enthrall the reader. 
The author shows, for example, how the 
Cox-More memorandum of April 1923 de- 
scribing the shaykh of Kuwait's boundary 
claim and British recognition of that claim 
gradually flowered into an ''agreement" in 
British documents and commentaries. Nor is 
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this an isolated example of British machina- 
tions over the matter of the boundary. 

Chapter 5, ''Invisible Lines at Geneva, 
1932” (pp. 70-84), includes some of the most 
astonishing revelations in the book. Britain 
clearly felt somewhat insecure about the va- 
lidity of the 1923 boundary *'settlement,'' and 
resolved to keep both this and the circum- 
stances surrounding the Iraqi prime minis- 
ter's agreement of July 1932 as quiet as 
possible. The reason for this was Britain's 
anxiety not to delay Iraq's admission to the 
League of Nations. As a result, the League of 
Nations was never given the documents re- 
lating to the boundary, nor was the Perma- 
nent Mandates Commission given a proper 
briefing. When the Iraq-Kuwait agreement 
was signed in 1963, it was signed by officials 
who ‘‘did not have the whole story” (p. 84). 

Finnie has written an enthralling and au- 
thoritative study but it is unlikely to be the 
last word on the subject. Can it be true that 
the boundary affirmed by the Iraqi prime 
minister on July 21, 1932 was not discussed 
by the Iraqi cabinet until nine days later, as 
claimed by the Iraqis? 


Gerald Blake, Director, International Bound- 
aries Research Unit, University of Durham 


SYRIA 


Syria and the United States: Eisenhower’s 
Cold War in the Middle East, by David W. 
Lesch. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1992. 
xvii + 214 pages. Bibl. to p. 225. About the 
Author to p. 227. Index to p. 242. $44.95. 


Reviewed by Douglas Little 


Precious little has appeared in English on 
US-Syrian relations since Patrick Seale's 
classic The Struggle for Syria was published 
in 1965. Relying on recently declassified Brit- 
ish and US archival materials, and on hard- 
to-find Arabic-language newspapers, David 
Lesch has gone a long way toward filling that 
gap. 


After briefly tracing Harry Truman’s un- 
successful attempt to bring Syria into a US 
system of regional defense, Lesch provides 
the most detailed account to date of the 
Eisenhower administration’s stormy relation- 
ship with the increasingly anti-US regime in 
Damascus. He shows clearly that although 
both Eisenhower and Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles drew distinctions between 
communism and leftwing nationalism in the 
Middle East, both men regarded the Syrian 
Baath and other Arab radicals as dangerous 
threats to US interests in the region. Syria's 
bitter anti-Israel diatribes in 1953 and 1954, 
its ambivalent attitude toward the Baghdad 
Pact in 1955, and its anti-Western blustering 
during the 1956 Suez crisis confirmed Eisen- 
hower and Dulles' worst fears. 

Lesch, however, sees the 1957 ''Syrian 
crisis” as the prime case study of how Eisen- 
hower and Dulles mishandled the cold war in 
the Middle East. Frustrated by Syria's flirta- 
tion with the Soviets and by its rejection of 
the Eisenhower Doctrine, US officials re- 
sorted to covert action to undermine Abd 
al-Hamid Sarraj and other pro-Nasir officers 
in the Syrian army in early 1957. After Sarraj 
uncovered CIA plans for a coup and expelled 
three US diplomats in August, Eisenhower 
sent Loy Henderson to Istanbul to mobilize 
Iraq and Syria's other neighbors for military 
intervention. In the end, however, only Tur- 
key—still suspect among Arab nationalists 
who recalled Turkish oppression during the 
Ottoman era—showed any interest. Lesch 
argues persuasively that both Eisenhower 
and Dulles overestimated the communist 
threat, underestimated the complexity of in- 
ter-Arab politics, and nearly blundered into a 
superpower showdown with the Kremlin. 
Guided by an outdated '*Munich mentality" 
that required a knee-jerk US response for 
every perceived Soviet initiative, the Eisen- 
hower administration never realized that it 
was Saudi and Egyptian diplomacy, rather 
than US saber-rattling, that had prevented 
the Syrian crisis from spiralling out of con- 
trol. 

The significance of Lesch's findings is 
sometimes obscured by a prose style almost 
as complicated as Syrian politics. Indeed, 


reading this thickly detailed account of po- 
litical infighting in Damascus in the mid- 
1950s, it is easy to lose sight of the forest 
from the trees. Moreover, Lesch might have 
looked more carefully at related episodes 
during late 1957 and early 1958. Did the 
Soviet Union's dramatic launch of Sputnik 
in October 1957 make US officials more 
flexible in dealing with the ''pro-Soviet"' 
regime in Syria? Was the “‘American-Egyp- 
tian modus vivendi’’ Lesch describes in his 
final chapter eventually translated into US 
support for Nasir's decision to merge Egypt 
and Syria into the United Arab Republic in 
February 1958? 

Despite such flaws, however, Lesch has 
" made important contributions to an under- 
standing of both the Eisenhower administra- 
tion and the United States' complex encounter 
with the Arab world after 1945. As he quite 
rightly reminds readers, the fact that Eisen- 
hower made the key decisions on Syria did not 
necessarily make those decisions good ones. 
Nor did the fact that Eisenhower and Dulles 
could distinguish between communism and 
Arab nationalism necessarily guarantee that 
they would appreciate the political and cultural 
complexity of Arab countries. 


Douglas Little is associate professor of his- 
tory at Clark University; his articles on US 
policy toward the Middle East from 1945 to 
1970 have appeared in the Journal of Amer- 
ican History, the Middle East Journal, and 
the International Journal of Middle East 
Studies. 


MODERN HISTORY AND 
POLITICS 


Diplomatic Chronicles of the Middle East: 
À Biography of Ambassador Raymond À. 
Hare, by Paul J. Hare. Lanham, MD: Uni- 
versity Press of America; and Washington, 
DC: Middle East Institute, 1993. x + 148 
pages. Bibl. to p. 153. Index to p. 160. $39.50. 


Reviewed by John C. Campbeil 
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Raymond Hare apparently has no intention to 
write his memoirs, so his son has done it for 
him in this respectful and affectionate biogra- 
phy, which captures the personality of an 
honorable, genial, and modest man, as well 
as the measure of his diplomatic skills and 
achievements in a distinguished career in the 
US Foreign Service. It is a relatively lean 
account, one that may disappoint those eager 
for a fuller story of the critical negotiations in 
which Hare had a major role, as well as for a 
sharper focus on his own views, at the time 
and in retrospect, both about the foreign 
statesmen with whom he had to negotiate and 
on the personalities and policies of his own 
government. There is some of this in the 
book, however, particularly in the discussion 
of relations with Nasir's Egypt during and 
after the Suez war of 1956, and with Turkey, 
when the crisis over Cyprus erupted in 1964. 
Scholars can, of course, go to the sources— 
to the volumes of Foreign Relations of the 
United States, often cited here, to the ar- 
chives, and to Raymond Hare's oral history 
interview, deposited at Georgetown Univer- 
sity. The author is not attempting a ponder- 
ous research job, but rather a lively summary 
account and commentary giving the high- 
lights of his father's career. It is hors d'oeu- 
vres and dessert, not meat and potatoes. 

In many ways the story of Hare's service is 
the story of US policy in the Middle East 
over a 40-year period, in which the US role 
evolved from one of relatively detached ob- 
server to one of primary and often decisive 
actor. What made the difference, in addition 
to oil, was the Cold War and the competition 
with the Soviet Union for power and influ- 
ence—although what the Cold War demand- 
ed in terms of concrete policies in a particular 
country or region was anything but self- 
evident. There was almost inevitably a differ- 
ence of outlook between the political leaders 
and strategists in Washington, with their eyes 
on the global balance, and the Middle East 
specialists in the field and in the State Depart- 
ment, concerned above all with how to pro- 
tect and advance America's diverse interests 
amid the conflicts and complexities of local 
and regional politics. As an ambassador in 
the field, where he was always more comfort- 
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able than when assigned to Washington or to 
the US mission to the United Nations in New 
York, Hare always spoke clearly and force- 
fully in offering assessments and counsel to 
his own government, and then used all his 
tactical skills to make US policy effective on 
the local scene. Incidentally and notably, 
although he might be classified as one of the 
State Department's *'Arabists"" so often de- 
nounced by supporters of Israel, he was able 
to judge the Arab-Israeli conflict coolly and 
to appreciate the views and emotions of both 
sides; at times he had a key part in US 
endeavors to contain the conflict and pro- 
mote peaceful settlements. 

The years from World War II through the 
1960s were a rocky road for US policies in the 
Middle East. The record is mixed, with fail- 
ures to balance successes and with some 
problems unendingly resistant to solution. 
Yet there were successes, due in no small 
measure to professional diplomats whose job 
it was to carry out official policies, whether or 
not they had shared in the making of them. It 
was a formidable task, and for Ray Hare it 
was also a great adventure, as Paul Hare's 
book shows so well. 


John C. Campbell is senior fellow, emeritus, 
at the Council on Foreign Relations, and a 
former vice president of the Middle East 
Institute. 


L'Europe et le Monde Arabe: cousins, 
voisins, by Bichara Khader. Paris: Editions 
Publisud; and Ottignies, Belgium: Editions 
Quorum, 1992. 234 pages. Tables to p. 249. 
Contents to p. 254. FF170.00 paper. 


Reviewed by Dirk Vandewalle 


The second in a projected four-volume series 
that systematically investigates Europe's re- 
lations with disparate parts of the Arab world, 
Bichara Khader's L'Europe et le Monde Arabe 
provides a concise and much-needed overview 
of Europe's interaction with the Mashriq since 
1972. Like the author's Le Grande Maghreb et 


l'Europe, which investigated Euro-Maghribi 
relations, this new volume manages to distill 
coherently an enormous amount of information 
into a relatively short book. 

The introductory three chapters provide an 
overview of Europe's “‘traditional’’ interac- 
tion with the Middle East and the response 
this interaction provoked once the individual 
countries achieved independence. They es- 
sentially provide a synthesis of previous writ- 
ings on Orientalism, although the author must 
be credited for incorporating some local ar- 
ticulate voices that are normally not found in 
Western writings. The fourth chapter summa- 
rizes the author’s findings and argues that the 
Middle East represents a ‘penetrated sys- 
tem’’ that both reacts and responds to this 
Western intrusion. A chapter on the ‘‘Euro- 
Arab Dialogue” concludes the first part of the 
book, succinctly summarizing diplomatic his- 
tory between the two sides since 1972. 

In the book's second part the author shifts 
from a more historical framework toward an 
investigation of the economic relations be- 
tween Europe and the Mashriq, recalling the 
economic protocols and financial arrange- 
ments of the last two decades. Unfortunately 
the first two chapters here focus primarily on 
relations between the European Community 
and the countries surrounding the Mediterra- 
nean—a somewhat different and more narrow 
topic than the title of the book suggests. The 
remainder of L'Europe et le Monde Arabe 
strictly examines the impact of ''Europe 
1992" on the Arab world. Khader deftly 
demonstrates the Mashriq's sensitivity and 
vulnerability—although somewhat less than 
the Maghrib—to an economically unified Eu- 
ropean Community. While doing so he bol- 
sters his argument by referring to a number of 
useful tables constructed from Arab League 
sources. Too much of the focus of these 
chapters, however, is on Europe. It would 
have been more useful if the author had 
analyzed in greater depth and in a more 
critical fashion the reaction and possible re- 
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1. See review in the Middle East Journal 
vol. 47, no. 1 (Winter 1993), pp. 131-2, by this 
reviewer. 


sponses within the Arab world to European 
unification. 

As with the author's previous volume, 
L'Europe et le Monde Arabe suffers from a 
few defects that will prove irksome to the US 
academic community. It lacks an index and 
contains several tables that are not properly 
identified. Those tables found at the end of 
the book provide quick glimpses of individual 
countries' economic relations with Europe, 
but also lack proper source identification. 
This is not a volume for specialists on the 
subject, but rather an excellent introductory 
work that would serve French-reading under- 
graduate students quite well. 

L'Europe et le Monde Arabe summarizes 
the proceedings of several conferences and 
colloquia held at the study center on the Arab 
world at the Catholic University of Louvain 
in Belgium. The author, who is also the 
center's director, is to be congratulated for 
the growing publication series this small re- 
search center has managed to produce. With 
its singular location, it is well positioned to 
provide continuing analyses of the growing 
relations between the European Community 
and the Arab states. 


Dirk Vandewalle, Department of Government, 
Dartmouth College 


Germany and the Middle East: Patterns 
and Prospects, ed. by Shahram Chubin. 
New York: St. Martin's Press, 1992. ix + 225 
pages. Index to p. 234. $49.95. 


Reviewed by Jochen Hippler 


This book might not contain surprises to 
specialists on Germany's foreign policy, but 
it still offers valuable insights and information 
to readers who are not. The volume is made 
up of 11 articles written by Anglo-Saxon, 
German, and Israeli authors, and an introduc- 
tion by the editor. 

Three of the articles in fact do not address 
Germany's policy toward the Middle East, 
but provide more general information that 
serves as useful background. Richard Burt 
("Germany and World Politics”), Gregory F. 
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Treverton (““Germany, the Alliance and Out- 
of-Area Crises"), and Stephen F. Szabo 
(German Society and Foreign Policy") offer 
a frame of reference that helps to understand 
better German foreign and Middle Eastern 
policy. These articles are based on a histori- 
cal perspective and seek to describe the de- 
velopment of and changes in German foreign 
policy since World War II. The usefulness of 
this approach is limited only by the fact that 
all these articles restrict themselves to main- 
stream orthodoxy. 

Two articles concentrate on German-Is- 
raeli relations and on Germany's policies 
toward the Arab-Israeli conflict. Helmut Hu- 
bel (‘Germany and the Middle East Con- 
flict”), writing from the perspective of Bonn, 
postulates a ''special relationship” between 
Germany and Israel, and a German "'feeling 
of responsibility for the state of Israel" (p. 
42). This somewhat Germany-centered and 
even slightly paternalistic notion is disputed 
by David Witzthum, whose article (‘Unique 
Dilemmas of German-Israeli Relations: A Po- 
litical Avoidance of Tragedy") argues con- 
vincingly that ''the relationship between 
Israel and Germany has indeed been unique; 
but that ... it was not a ‘special relation- 
ship’ ” (p. 65). He does not ignore the histori- 
cal and emotional importance of the Holocaust, 
but still stresses that bilateral relations have 
been mostly based on realpolitik, not emo- 
tions. 

Three articles examine economic ques- 
tions, trade, and weapons and technology 
transfer. Hanns Maull (‘‘Economic Relations 
with the Middle East: Weight and Dimen- 
sions”) not surprisingly concentrates on oil 
as the most important commodity of trade. 
Efraim Karsh (**A Necessary Evil or the Best 
of All Worlds? German Arms Sales to the 
Middle East") outlines Germany's changing 
arms transfer policies since the late 1950s, 
and recommends ‘“‘the scrupulous adherence 
to the long-standing principle of non-involve- 
ment in areas of tension, namely, the cessa- 
tion of German arms transfers to the Middle 
East" (p. 149). This reasonable suggestion 
will hardly be taken up by either the German 
government or other Western governments. 
Harald Müller (**The Politics of Technology 
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Transfer’’) describes its mechanisms of deci- 
sion making, liberal export policies, some of 
its worst results, including exporting technol- 
ogy for weapons of mass destruction, and the 
contradictory attempts to introduce stricter 
controls. 

Two articles endeavor to give an overall 
perspective of German policy toward the 
Middle East. Thomas Risse-Kappen ('*Mud- 
dling through Mined Territory: German For- 
eign Policy-Making and the Middle East”) 
and Josef Joffe ("Reflections on German Pol- 
icy in the Middle East’’) share the view, in 
Risse-Kappen's words, of a “‘low-key and 
rather passive German policy toward the 
Middle East” (p. 190). Joffe analyzes his 
topic in the context of three separate and 
contradictory determinants: realpolitik (oil, 
markets), the Holocaust, and the Cold War. 
His thoughtful article concludes that '*ideal- 
ly, the Federal Republic would have pre- 
ferred to have no policy in the Middle East” 
(p. 206). Yet, obviously, no matter how hard 
the German government tried, this was never 
possible. In a final contribution Udo Stein- 
bach analyzes ‘“‘Germany and the Gulf," 
focusing on both gulf wars. He partially con- 
tradicts earlier authors, including Joffe, by 
stressing that German passivity in the Middle 
East often has been overemphasized. 

Taken together this collection provides 
useful material and insights. Most of the 
authors try to put current German policy into 
a historic perspective and discuss its domes- 
tic and bureaucratic motivations. This is def- 
initely useful. The weaknesses of the book 
are due less to its authors, but more to the 
editor. Some overlap and repetition could 
easily have been deleted. On the other hand, 
no Arab, Iranian, or Turkish author—with 
the exception of the editor himself—is repre- 
sented here. Further, some crucial topics, 
such as German-Turkish relations, have been 
omitted entirely. Spelling of German names 
sometimes is inaccurate, while the editor's 
introduction is the weakest article of the 
volume. In his preface, the editor starts with 
the notion that ''no country has been as 
affected” by the ''rapid and major transfor- 
mations in contemporary international rela- 
tions" as Germany (p. ix). One wonders 


whether people in Russia and elsewhere in 
the former Soviet Union or Bosnia (not to 
mention Iraq, Somalia, and other places) 
would share this viewpoint. Although most of 
his authors reasonably argue that Germany is 
not and will not be a crucial player in the 
Middle East, the editor tends to oversell his 
topic, putting it on center stage. 


Jochen Hippler is director of the Transna- 
tional Institute, Amsterdam; and is the co- 
editor, with Andrea Lueg, of Feindbild Islam 
(Hamburg: Konkret Literatur Verlag, 1993). 


PRE-20TH CENTURY 
HISTORY 


Egyptian Society under Ottoman Rule, 
1517—1798, by Michael Winter. London and 
New York: Routledge, 1992. xv + 254 pages. 
Notes to p. 296. Bibl. to p. 305. Index to p. 
323. $55.00. 


Reviewed by Michael J. Reimer 


Although the title leads one to anticipate a 
broad historical synthesis, this book reads 
more like a collection of discrete, descriptive 
studies in the politics and culture of Ottoman 
Egypt. A general theme is the rise of local 
and assimilated elements that contributed to 
Egyptian particularism as Ottoman control 
weakened. 

With regard to most subjects, the author 
has labored conscientiously to survey the 
entire period in question. He begins with the 
transition from Mamluk to Ottoman rule in 
the 16th century (the institutions of the Mam- 
luk sultanate are a consistent point of refer- 
ence). Strangely, the Ottomans are charged 
with the brusque introduction of innovations 
(p. 11); but pragmatism and ‘‘the principle of 
continuity from Mamluk times” characterize 
the famous Qanun-name Misir, under which 
the province was organized (p. 17). Certainly, 
pragmatism seems to have won out. Continu- 
ity is seen in Egypt’s military administration, 
into which the Mamluks were integrated. 
Drawing on the Istanbul archives, the author 


describes both the structure and evolution of 
political and military institutions. The evidence 
that emerges contradicts textbook generaliza- 
tions; for example, in the 17th century, awlad 
'Arab fought in units of Egypt's army, and 
were not merely merchants or artisans drawing 
regimental pay (pp. 54—8). Deterioration in gov- 
ernment control over the regiments also led to 
the appearance of multiple and cross-cutting 
factions. The dynamics of these power strug- 
gles are not explicated, however, although sev- 
eral hypotheses are suggested. 

The 18th century saw the decline of the 
regiments and the ascendancy of the Mam- 
luk beys. Classical Mamluk institutions had 
changed, however, since ''the biological 
family merged with the Mamluk clans," 
provoking new intramural rivalries (p. 67). 
Notwithstanding their notorious factional- 
ism, the great Mamluk households filled the 
void left by an enfeebled government, and 
came to be regarded as a quasi-indigenous 
elite.! The author also studies the interaction 
of Mamluks and Beduin Arabs, an area in 
which little research has been done. The 
Beduin influence in rural society made for 
interdependence between the shaykhs and 
the Mamluks, who depended on control of 
provincial revenues. 

The middle chapters of the book discuss 
formal and popular Islam in Ottoman Egypt. 
Winter offers data concerning the social and 
ethnic composition of the ulama; he also 
provides a resume of al-Azhar's rise to pre- 
eminence in Sunni Islam and its role as a 
focal point of protest in Cairo. The growing 
prestige of the college precipitated struggles 
for control of the office of shaykh al-Azhar, in 
which Egyptian Shafi‘i ulama triumphed. 
Likewise, the nagib al-ashraf became an 
influential figure only in the Ottoman period. 
In the second half of the 18th century, the 
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1. Arecent treatment of this theme is found 
in Nelly Hanna, ‘‘Al-Taghayyur fi al-haykal al- 
siyasi fi al-qarn al-thamin ‘ashr wa atharuhu ‘ala 
waza’ if qusur al-umara’ fi al-Qahirah'' (The change 
in political structure in the 18th century and its 
effect on the functions of the amirs’ palaces in 
Cairo), Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts of Cairo 
University, vol. 57, Feb. 1993, pp. 83-92. 
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office of naqib al-ashraf came into the hands 
of the two most distinguished Sufi ‘‘dynas- 
ties" in Egypt, the Wafa’iyya and the 
Bakriyya. This was another instance of local 
elements taking over positions that were pre- 
viously held by Ottoman Turkish functionar- 
ies, and an indication of the increasing power 
of the Sufi orders. Winter documents the 
spread, organization, and the social and ideo- 
logical evolution of the strongest orders. 

The discussion of dhimmi life is restricted 
almost entirely to the experience of the Jews, 
who, in spite of occasional persecutions, occu- 
pied powerful and lucrative positions in admin- 
istration, as well as trade and industry. It seems 
unlikely, however, that the general improve- 
ment in their status after the Ottoman conquest 
was a simple consequence of the fact that ''the 
Mamluks were more anti-Jewish than the Ot- 
tomans, being more religiously fanatic” (p. 
202). The attacks on prominent Jews by the 
neo-Mamluk strongman Ali Bey al-Kabir were 
not motivated by fanaticism, as the author 
himself acknowledges. 

This work explores some neglected topics, 
and draws on an eclectic documentation, in- 
cluding little-used sources in Arabic, Turkish, 
and Hebrew. However, the book presents a 
skewed view of Egyptian society. Only a few 
social and confessional groups are examined in 
detail; the Coptic community and the econom- 
ically productive classes are treated in cursory 
fashion. The author consciously, though unjus- 
tifiably, excludes agrarian society from consid- 
eration, thus missing the bulk of the population 
and omitting a vital element in the analysis of 
struggles for power in Ottoman Egypt. In fact, 
the book is generally short on analysis; the 
periodization and conceptualization of the sub- 
ject matter are conventional. Finally, no com- 
prehensive study of Egypt's social history can 
ignore the court registers, communal records, 
and multitude of other documents held in 
Egypt itself, which have been used fruitfully in 
many previous studies. These documents can 
also be used to offset the metropolitan bias of 
the chroniclers. 


Michael J. Reimer is assistant professor of 
history in the Department of Arabic Studies, 
American University in Cairo. 
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The Sufi Brotherhoods in the Sudan, by 
Ali Salih Karrar. Evanston, IL: Northwest- 
ern University Press, 1992. xvi + 167 pages. 
Appends. to p. 171. Gloss. to p. 189. Bibl. to 
p. 216. Indices to p. 234. $39.95. 


Reviewed by Robert S. Kramer 


Ali Salih Karrar's study of the history and 
development of the Sufi orders in the Sudan, 
a revision of his 1985 doctoral dissertation at 
the University of Bergen, supersedes previ- 
ous works on the subject and is certain to be 
a valuable text for students of both Sufism 
and Islamic societies of the 18th and 19th 
centuries. Focusing mainly on the Shayqiyya 
region of the Nile bend in northern Sudan, 
the author manages to describe the growth of 
the Sufi orders and the articulation of their 
structures and rituals, while paying attention 
to the larger political and socioeconomic con- 
texts. Ultimately, he posits a shift in Suda- 
nese Sufism from a ‘‘Sudanic belt" model 
dominated by individual holy men to a Mid- 
dle Eastern one characterized by organized 
and centralized brotherhoods. Crucial to his 
study is the influence of the Moroccan mystic 
and reformer Ahmad ibn Idris al-Fasi (d. 
1837), who taught for years at Mecca and in 
Yemen, and whose students propagated his 
teachings in the Sudan. 

Chapter 1 serves as an introduction to the 
study proper, providing a review of the 
spread of Islam in the Sudan as well as a 
political history of the region up to the Turco- 
Egyptian conquest (1820-21). Chapters 2 
through 5 form the heart of the historical nar- 
rative, explaining how the *'ancient brother- 
hoods" of the Qadiriyya and Shadhiliyya came 
to be established in northern Sudan (16th cen- 
tury), why they were ultimately of limited in- 
fluence, and the reasons for their replacement 
by the ''centralized brotherhoods.” These con- 
sisted of first the Sammaniyya, and later the 
Khatmiyya, Rashidiyya, and Idrisiyya (as well 
as others derived from the followers of Ahmad 
ibn Idris). 

Of particular importance is the author’s 
detailed discussion of the Khatmiyya broth- 
erhood, founded by Muhammad Uthman al- 
Mirghani (d. 1852) and developed by his heirs 


into the most widespread and influential or- 
der in northern Sudan. The author suggests 
as reasons for the Khatmiyya’s success not 
only the ability and status of its founders, but 
also the order’s appeal to a rising middle class 
seeking greater Islamic orthodoxy in its rivalry 
with the political elite. Attention is given also 
to the order’s tremendous discipline and or- 
ganization, which provided stability and serv- 
ices to its members during a time of political 
unrest. 

Also of great interest is the author’s expla- 
nation of the social and economic dimensions 
of the brotherhoods, which perhaps explain 
most concretely how these orders functioned 
and spread. A noteworthy feature of the au- 
thor’s analysis is his ability to interweave his 
sources’ own perspectives—often spiritually 
based— with political and economic arguments. 
Hence, he writes, "I am aware that other 
scholars may well interpret the karamat (mira- 
cles) in an entirely different way from that of 
the adherents of the brotherhoods. Neverthe- 
less I have not presumed to pass judgement on 
the validity of such deeds, but rather have tried 
to present them as an integral part of the 
traditions and world-view of the orders under 
study” (pp. 196-7). The final two chapters of 
the book treat respectively matters of structure 
and organization—the ‘‘common devotional 
life” and the ''social constituency” of the or- 
ders—and aspects of initiation and ritual. 
These will prove extremely useful to students 
of Sufism in particular. 

At times the author’s terms of reference 
can be confusing: the Ja‘aliyin people are 
referred to as an ‘‘ethnic group,” while else- 
where one reads of ‘‘clans’’ and ''tribes"' 
without firm indication of how these relate to 
one another. Yet it is the tremendous fluidity 
of identity during this period that the book 
underlines—a fluidity encouraged by affilia- 
tion to the Sufi orders, and the cross-cutting 
social ties that emerged from those affilia- 
tions. Indeed, as the author suggests, it is as 
much the social ramifications of the orders as 
their particular teachings that eventually 
paved the way for the rise of the Sudanese 
Mahdi and his regime (1885-1898). 

This book is based in part on previously 
unavailable written documents, including 


some held in private hands, as well as exten- 
sive oral accounts. Its enormous wealth of 
biographical data make it a valuable refer- 
ence tool for social historians. An extensive 
glossary and bibliography are included. 


Robert S. Kramer, Department of History, 
St. Norbert College 


LITERATURE 


Beneath a Sky of Porphyry, by Aicha 
Lemsine, tr. by Dorothy S. Blair. London 
and New York: Quartet Books, 1990. 240 
pages. £14.95. 


Reviewed by Kristine Aurbakken 


This work is a welcome addition to the growing 
body of Maghribi literature made available to 
an English-speaking audience. Aicha Lem- 
sine's second novel, Beneath a Sky of Por- 
phyry, was originally published in French as 
Ciel de Porphyre.! In a prefatory note to the 
reader, the author is compelled to point out the 
fictional character of her story. Yet, set against 
the backdrop of the Algerian war of national 
liberation, the structure and thematic develop- 
ment of the novel also hints at historiography, 
an endeavor common to many Algerian writers 
of Lemsine's generation whose lives were 
deeply affected by the war. 

Unlike her first novel, La Chrysalide (1976), 
which focused on Algerian women's political 
and social awakening, Beneath a Sky of Por- 
phyry has as its main protagonist a young 
man, Ali. The opening pages of the novel 
narrate the crippling effects of war on the 
young protagonist. Hiding from French sol- 
diers, he gropes in the darkness of a tomb he 
has wandered into by mistake and stumbles 
on the remains of a human skeleton. Stricken 
with panic, he is soon dragged out by his 
leader, Tahar. ‘‘Be a man!" Tahar admon- 
ishes the terrorized young man. Thus begins 
the singular journey of a young Algerian 
caught in the complex human web of his 
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1. Paris: Jean-Claude Simoén, 1978. 
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country’s brutal history of decolonization 
and its aftermath, forced by events to enter 
adulthood bereft of parental guidance. 

The structure of the novel brings into play 
the shifting perspectives of two narrative 
voices: that of the cold and oftentimes ironic 
gaze of the outside ''chronicler'" recording 
events in their interplay with a broad range of 
characters, both French and Algerian, while 
that of the intimate first-person voice of the 
**diarist,"" Ali, attempts to recapture defining 
moments of his past in order to make sense of 
these same events into which he has been 
catapulted. All at once a bildungsroman and 
a chronicle, Beneath a Sky of Porphyry, is an 
engaging account of a young man's growth to 
political and personal maturity. 

Despite a somewhat melodramatic resolu- 
tion to individual relationships and a hasty 
conclusion, the novel succeeds as a straight- 
forward story. Thanks to Dorothy S. Blair's 
excellent translation, the English-speaking 
world is given access to another moving 
testimony to the collective trauma endured 
by a whole generation of young Algerian 
women and men whose coming of age oc- 
curred under the extremely painful and trau- 
matic conditions of a bitter and protracted 
war of national liberation. 


Kristine Aurbakken, French Department, 
Drew University 


Woman's Body, Woman's Word: Gender 
and Discourse in Arabo-Islamic Writing, 
by Fedwa Malti-Douglas. Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1991. xi + 178 
pages. Bibl. to p. 194. Index to p. 206. $37.50 
cloth. $12.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Mona Fayad 


Fedwa Malti-Douglas' Woman's Body, Wom- 
an's Word uses a comparative approach to 
trace the development of the construction of 
woman in Arabo-Islamic discourse through 
the course of history. Its focus is the relation- 
ship between the emergence of women’s lit- 
erary voices in the 20th century and their 
redefinition of women's corporeality. It pro- 
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poses to go beyond the “‘images of women" 
tradition to introduce the literary and cultural 
context that mark the formation of such a 
relationship. 

The book is evenly divided between an 
analysis of classical and modern texts, al- 
though its primary aim is not to provide a 
chronological sequence. In chapters 1—5, the 
volume covers a variety of discursive forms, 
ranging from 7001 Nights, Ibn Tufayl’s Hayy 
ibn Yaqzan, the writings of Ibn al-Wardi and 
al-Suhrawardi, and a number of anecdotal 
collections and philosophical commentaries. 
Chapters 6-9 examine Taha Husayn, Nawal 
Saadawi, Abla al-Ruwayni, and Fedwa Tu- 
qan. 
The book provides a number of complex 
arguments that underline the various motifs 
which define and delimit the representation of 
women in the Arabo-Islamic tradition. One 
such motif is the conflict between male ho- 
mosocial bonding and the assertion of the 
heterosexual couple. Such a conflict mani- 
fests itself in an ambivalent rejection of the 
female body and a range of narrative attempts 
to eliminate it, either through actual killing 
(Shehrayar's irrational murder of virgins), or 
through bypassing the female body entirely 
(Hayy ibn Yaqzan's “‘motherless birth’’). 

Another motif is the manipulation of narra- 
tive, where mastery of the text becomes 
mastery of desire. This motif becomes appar- 
ent through the recurrence of anecdotes that 
apparently allow the woman’s voice to dom- 
inate, but in fact frame her as an example of 
the trickster/seductress. Kayd al-nisa, wom- 
en’s sexual and mental deviousness, is repre- 
sented negatively, and the object of the 
anecdote is to control that deviousness 
through the intervention of an external narra- 
tor who masters the discourse. In 1001 
Nights, for example, Shahrazad's voice dis- 
appears once she has fulfilled her moral 
purpose, which is to re-establish the hetero- 
sexual couple, and she loses her ability to 
manipulate the narrative as attention shifts 
from her voice to her body. 

Another concept that emerges through the 
book is the importance of the scopic in the 
Islamic context, and its exclusive use as male 
privilege. Such a construction functions not 


only to position woman as the object of the 
male gaze, but also to represent her as a 
marginal figure synthematically associated 
with the handicapped, particularly the blind. 
Here chapter 6, which points out similarities 
between Taha Husayn's documentation of 
his blindness and Nawal Saadawi's projec- 
tion of women's bodies as a handicap, is 
particularly intriguing: 

In the second section of the book, Malti- 
Douglas points out the means through which 
women use writing to subvert classical genres 
and reclaim their bodies to empower them- 
selves. Saadawi's “‘mastery’’ of women’s bod- 
ies, for example, comes through her knowledge 
and rejection of medical science’s objectifying 
and dissecting practices by turning medicine 
into a “‘space of purification” (p. 143). 

The book provides a series of subtle argu- 
ments that are substantially documented and 
elaborately developed. The connection be- 
tween the early and later chapters of the book 
is at times tenuous, however, while the shift 
from a multiplicity of genres to a sudden bias 
toward autobiography augments this disconti- 
nuity. Although the ‘‘autobiographical pact” 
(p. 145) is particularly appropriate for a rewrit- 
ing of women's body by women, the author 
does not provide any clear justification for her 
exclusion of other forms of writing by women. 
Moreover, comparing such disparate texts as 
Ibn Tufayl’s Hayy and Tuqan's autobiographi- 
cal quest requires more of an explicit theoreti- 
cal basis for comparison. 

Such minor structural elements notwith- 
standing, Woman's Body, Woman's Wordis an 
important and groundbreaking contribution to 
Arabic literary studies. It appeals to: a wide 
range of readers, from those well grounded in 
Arabic literature to a Western audience that 
will find many familiar critical landmarks along 
the way. It manages successfully to provide a 
complex analysis of woman's position through 
changing traditions. Overall, Woman's Body, 
Woman's Word constitutes a novel and intrigu- 
ing approach to some of the most important 
texts in Arabic discourse. 


Mona Fayad is professor of English and 
Comparative Literature at Salem State Col- 
lege, Massachusetts. 


PHILOSOPHY AND 
RELIGION 


The Land Called Holy: Palestine in Chris- 
tian History and Thought, by Robert L. 
Wilken. New Haven, CT and London: Yale 
University Press, 1992. xvi + 254 pages. 
Abbrevs. to p. 257. Notes to p. 333. Bibl. to 
p. 345. Index to p. 355. $35.00. 


Reviewed by Kenneth Cragg 


An immediate query about this careful and 
painstaking book concerns its title. *"The Holy 
Land" would have been too bland or hack- 
neyed. The implication “‘so-called holy"'—al- 
though present—is emphatically far from the 
author's intention. Held Holy" might have 
captured better the case Robert Wilken ar- 
dently and diligently studies—of Palestine ter- 
ritorially possessed in Christian theology and 
devotion as he perceives them. The case is 
documented with a skill that yields many in- 
triguing details, particularly around the 
Sassanid and Arab conquests of Palestine that 
succeeded each other with dramatic speed in 
the early decades of the 7th century CE. 
After two chapters exploring the Judaic 
sense of the holiness of the land, the author 
reviews the evolution of Christian concepts, 
ending his analysis with the aftermath of the 
Muslim invasion and the beginnings of Chris- 
tian-Muslim interaction thereafter. He thus 
excludes the entire medieval and modern 
European dimensions of his theme, on the 
grounds of ‘‘needing a second volume,” and 
in the confidence that the eastern Byzantine, 
Palestinian ‘‘land-love’’ he discusses suffi- 
ciently fulfills the aim of his subtitle. This 
excludes those European impulses for the 
dispossession of an ‘‘alien Islam" to which 
he sees a Christian East as reconciled. 
Readers will find ample documentation of 
the emergence of a Christian sentiment con- 
cerning Palestine for which a sense of **where 
God had entered human history came to be as 
important as when” (pp. 245-6). The idea of 
territorial sanctity prevailed over the Chris- 
tian mystique of ‘ʻa heavenly Jerusalem," 
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and, even when Byzantium no longer ruled, 
local Christians belonged as physical citizens of 
aland consecrated in full warrant. Although the 
author draws effectively on archeological evi- 
dence, it is surprising that, apart from a brief 
reference to John of Damascus, he finds no 
place for the sacramental principle implicit in 
the Christian understanding of the Incarnation. 
The presentation of the Biblical, Judaic mate- 
rial on the patriarchs and promises is innocent 
of the sharp critical problems involved. Con- 
cerned as it is with its time limit at the 9th 
century, the book is nevertheless wanting in 
not exploring the paradox between this Chris- 
tian land-love and the glad ‘“‘dis-enlandize- 
ment” of a faith, in New Testament terms, (1 
Peter 1.1.) properly, even infectiously, ''scat- 
tered abroad," seeking—not only some heav- 
enly Jerusalem-—but ‘‘the ends of the earth," 
seeing that its central event had to do with ''the 
sin of the world." 

Well produced, the work has few misprints. 
(For ''al-Wabid," p. 234, read Khalid ibn al- 
Walid, while Umar was ibn al-Khattab.) Not 
least of its merits is the evidence it offers of the 
continuity of things Jewish under Byzantium 
and of things Christian under Islam. 

For readers of this journal the most signif- 
icant paragraph may well be the last in the 
book, with its ardent plea for a Christian 
survival in contemporary Israel as more than 
a museum of sites. The whole study had its 
origin in that conclusion. It is therefore a 
work of hope as well as erudition. 


Kenneth Cragg is the author of The Arab 
Christian: A History in the Middle East (Lou- 
isville, KY: WestminsterlJohn Knox Press, 
1991). 


The Secrets of God's Mystical Oneness, or 
the Spiritual Stations of Shaikh Abu Sa‘id 
(Asrar al-Towhid fi Maqamat al-Seyk Abi 
Sa‘id), by Mohammad Ebn-e Monavvar, tr. 
by John O'Kane. Costa Mesa, CA: Mazda 
Publishers; and New York: Bibliotheca Per- 
sica, 1992. 580 pages. Notes to p. 650. Indices 
to p. 665. $28.00 paper. 


Reviewed by William C. Chittick 
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Asrar al-tawhid, well known to all students of 
classical Persian literature, is a lengthy biog- 
raphy of a Sufi shaykh from Khorasan, Abu 
Sa'id ibn Abu al-Khayr (d. 1049), compiled 
about 140 years after his death by a descen- 
dant. Abu Sa‘id spent his early years in study 
and then devoted the middle part of his life to 
isolation and severe spiritual discipline. Hav- 
ing returned to the world, he became famous 
for his joyous celebration of the precedence 
of God's mercy over His wrath. Many of the 
ulama found Abu Sa'id's conduct objection- 
able if not outrageous, but, according to the 
anecdotes, most of them eventually became 
his devotees. 

Although the text has significance for the 
social history of Khorasan, most historians 
wil have long since read the original or 
studied Fritz Meier's erudite appraisal in 
German. The most likely readers of this 
translation are those interested in Sufism, 
whether as a historical phenomenon within 
Islam or as a living form of spirituality in the 
contemporary world. 

The English-language text reads smoothly, 
and the flavor of the anecdotes and poetry is 
preserved consistently. The reader is left 
with an impression of a spiritual master of 
great depth, compassion, and humor, similar 
in many ways to Rumi. Overall, the text 
provides a grand overview of the Sufi path 
embodied in the life of a single individual. 
The spiritual development undergone by Abu 
Sa'id is that recognized by the great Sufi 
authorities. Beginning with fervent submis- 
sion to the divine will, Abu Sa'id became an 
utter servant (‘abd) through study and wor- 
ship until he was brought into the divine 
presence. Then, adorned with the attributes 
of God, Abu Sa'id returned to the material 
world as God's vicegerent (khalifa) to guide 
others to human perfection. The book pro- 
vides the human details in joyful profusion. 

The scholarly apparatus is a bit out of 
place, but, as it is there, a few quibbles are in 
order. John O'Kane's 70-page introduction, 
most of which attempts to explain, in the 
language of social psychology, why Abu 
Sa'id is depicted the way he is, will not prove 
satisfying to anyone interested in the con- 
tents of the text. The reader becomes aware 


of the stark contrast between academic moral- 
ity, which revels in criticism and one-upman- 
ship, and Sufi morality, which is rooted in 
"one-downmanship" and finds God's beauty 
and love in all things, especially in those that 
offend the sensibility of the times. The Biblioth- 
eca Persica transliteration system is inappropri- 
ate for the text, given that the complicated 
diacritical marks will simply annoy the vast 
majority of readers. Those familiar with Sufi 
texts have no way of knowing that much of the 
discussion revolves around well-known Sufi 
terms derived from Arabic, as the translator 
rarely indicates the original terms. 

The translation also adds explanatory or 
mood words that might better have been left 
out. For example, ''spiritual and ''mysti- 
cal” are employed scores, if not hundreds of 
times, as modifiers of nouns without any 
corresponding adjective in Persian. A good 
example is provided by the title, The Secrets 
of God's Mystical Oneness, where the word 
"mystical suggests a special kind of one- 
ness that most Muslims would not know 
anything about. In fact, of course, the word 
employed in the title is tawhid, which is the 
first principle of Islamic faith. The title is 
meant to indicate that Abu Sa‘id’s life brings 
out dimensions of a universal Islamic idea 
that most people miss. The book certainly 
communicates this concept, which alone 
makes the translation well worth reading. 


William C. Chittick is the author of Faith and 
Practice of Islam: Three 13th-Century Sufi 
Texts (Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1993). 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Baladi Women of Cairo: Playing with an 
Egg and a Stone, by Evelyn A. Early. 
Boulder, CO and London: Lynne Rienner 
Publishers, 1993. xiv + 202 pages. Gloss. to 
p. 205. Refs. to p. 212. Index to p. 216. $38.50 
cloth. $17.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Arlene Elowe MacLeod 


Modernization in the Middle East, as most 
would now agree, seldom follows the linear 
path that the West has defined as progress, but 
instead involves a complex interplay between 
traditional ways and the changes wrought by 
new conditions. Evelyn Early's study of baladi 
culture in one traditional quarter of Cairo 
brings to life the sometimes rigid categories of 
tradition and modernization, and suggests new 
questions about the language used to think 
about change. Her purpose is to chart baladi 
culture and everyday life in Bulaq through 
reference to the baladilafrangi opposition that 
women articulate as they explain their experi- 
ences. By documenting personal narratives and 
other performances, such as stylized street 
quarrels, Early portrays women's lives and 
reveals the rich variations of baladi culture. 

In her introduction, Early situates her 
work within the literature on narratives and 
folk poetry. Although baladi women's dis- 
courses are not so formal as some, such as 
epic poetry, nonetheless they delineate the 
social and moral categories people use to plan 
the activities and justify the decisions of daily 
life. By researching her topic through partic- 
ipant observation rather than more intrusive 
survey techniques, she found answers to 
questions people could not or would not 
respond to in formal fashion. The book is rich 
with descriptive background on Bulaq and 
with stories detailing everyday life for the 
urban poor. The incidents she recounts, 
sometimes comic and sometimes tragic, 
range over many variations on the classic 
themes of daily life. By providing these ac- 
counts, Early gives the reader a sense of the 
way ''Íslamic" patterns are not rigid, but 
subject to considerable variation and per- 
sonal choice. The chapter on popular baladi 
Islam is especially rich in this regard. 

Early ranges over topics of health, religion, 
marriage, gender roles, business practices, 
and the contrast of feast and ordinary days; 
her point that baladi culture cannot be con- 
fined to the classic dichotomy of traditional 
versus modern emerges gradually as she de- 
fails the many creative and skillful ways 
women negotiate within these cultural cate- 
gories. She notes that not all matters are 
equally subject to change, as a vivid story of 
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the death of a pregnant bride illustrates. In 
most matters, however, women accommo- 
date to changes—such as migration, or the 
infitah—with an eclectic search for effective 
ways to raise their children and better their 
lives. 

Although some readers might wish for more 
systematic discussions of narratives or perfor- 
mances, or of the patterns of women's choices, 
Early's account is compelling in its portrayal of 
the rich variations of everyday life. Certainly 
the readable descriptions would be excellent 
for students. Throughout, this study works 
against Western biases concerning Third World 
poverty and Middle Eastern femininity, and 
gives the reader clear examples of “‘agency,”’ 
rather than a catalog of oppression and passiv- 
ity. Early's admiration for the women she met 
in Bulaq shines clearly through the text, and 
creates a collection of compelling stories high- 
lighting women's initiative, cleverness, and ca- 
pability, even under conditions of destitution. 


Arlene Elowe MacLeod, Political Science 
Department, Bates College 


Fundamentalismus als patriarchalische 
Protestbewegung: Amerikanische Protes- 
tanten, 1910—28, und iranische Schiiten, 
1961—79, im Vergleich, by Martin Riese- 
brodt. Tübingen, Germany: J.C.B. Mohr, 
1990. viii + 251 pages. Bibl. to p. 281. Index 
to p. 292. DM98.00. 


Reviewed by Erika Friedl 


Martin Riesebrodt defines and compares fun- 
damentalist movements from two different 
cultures using Max Weber’s categories of 
social movements. He finds strong structural 
similarities in these cultures’ social-psycho- 
logical base. In both cases the author views 
the driving force behind the transformation of 
quietist traditionalists into publicly engaged 
universalist fundamentalists in profound 
dislocations in “‘patriarchal’’ relations within 
family, economy, and political institutions, in 
the wake of modernist developments. 
Riesebrodt argues that the mobilization of 
discontent over the declining ability of the 
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“traditional milieu” (p. 11) to reproduce itself 
is an urban phenomenon and not strata-spe- 
cific. (The term class is avoided throughout.) 
Mobilizers in the cities—large churches and 
mosques, and popular preachers—radicalize 
and unite disaffected traditionalists from all 
walks of life. The large rural and small-town 
reservoir of potential participants, as well as 
migrants to the cities with a ‘‘strong need for 
association” (p. 226) make easy secondary 
targets for fundamentalist radicalization. 

The author's extensive discussions of perti- 
nent theories and definitions are followed by 
analysis of ideology, membership, and reasons 
for mobilization of the fundamentalism (often 
conflated with the fundamentalist movement) 
of Baptist-Presbyterian groups in the United 
States, and of Shia Iran. For the United 
States, Riesebrodt postulates that traditional, 
poor preachers in small churches who felt 
outperformed by rich, modern, socially en- 
gaged churches radicalized disgruntled social 
strata, but it remains unclear to what socio- 
political end. He suggests that the fundamen- 
talist reaction incorporated Manichaean 
dichotomy, millenarianism, xenophobia and 
conspiracy theories, nativism, and theories 
about female sexuality. The author's primary 
sources provide excellent information on the 
rhetoric of fundamentalist preachers, but lit- 
tle on the rhetoric's effects on the target 
audience or on resulting actions that would 
warrant the term *movement."' 

For Iran, after tracing the transformation 
of the early apolitical, quietist Shia establish- 
ment into revolutionary guardians of a theoc- 
racy, the author confines his analysis to the 
so-called fundamentalism of Khomeini and 
the earlier Fedayeen-e-Islam. His field is fur- 
ther limited by the use of mainly secondary 
literary sources and some primary texts in 
translation, and a glaring lack of firsthand 
empirical observations. 

By the late 1970s, Shia fundamentalist ideol- 
ogy combined millenarian, nativist, messianic, 
and charismatic notions of salvation with criti- 
cism of those accused of conspiring to destroy 
the traditional society, as signaled by moral 
decline, frivolous leisure and consumption hab- 
its, secularization of law and education, loss of 


national independence to foreign powers, and 
the prevalence of injustice. 

The ideology of a social-utopian and mythic- 
literalist fundamentalism appealed especially to 
lower clergy, theology students, and disaf- 
fected members of the rural and urban tradi- 
tional milieu, who tried to regain ‘‘pride, honor, 
and self confidence” (p. 195). Cast in Weberian 
terms, the so-called Iranian fundamentalist re- 
action to modernism and to the clergy's and 
traditionalists' loss of status is almost identi- 
cal to the Baptist-Presbyterian one, as are the 
respective envisioned ‘‘patriarchal’’ world or- 
ders. 

The book's most obvious merit lies in its 
attempt to establish analytic concepts and a 
theoretical basis for cross-cultural comparisons 
of a complex phenomenon. The Weberian 
idealist concepts raise problems of overgener- 
alization, however—different fundamentalist 
phenomena now look so similar as to beg the 
question of heuristic advantage. Riesebrodt’s 
careful use of Weberian concepts cannot hide 
their essentially psychological-functionalist ex- 
planatory bias (see quotes above and pp. 30 ff.), 
nor their tendency to reify what they define: 
fundamentalism appears to exist as a force 
outside of people’s actions. 

Critical analysis is dismissed by the author 
as economic determinism. Yet, his own data 
suggest that traditionalist sentiments are ex- 
ploited by those who stand to lose from new 
developments and to profit from reversing 
them, such as, for example, the clergy in 
Iran. Accordingly, the social-activist (as op- 
posed to emotional) aspects of fundamental- 
ism can be seen as protest engineered by 
demagogues against the erosion of power of 
particular interest groups, rather than a patri- 
archal grass-roots protest. 

Riesebrodt’s assertion that fundamentalists 
come from all social strata is misleading 
because it negates class differences in numer- 
ical representation and ideological complexi- 
ties. Women too are neglected. In the andro- 
centric scientific concepts of Weber's time, 
women figure as disembodied symbols around 
which ‘‘patriarchal’’ concerns of sexual and 
positional propriety are articulated. Small won- 
der that, for the author, women's support of a 
fundamentalist agenda leads to a ‘‘paradox 


situation” (p. 248). Obviously, fundamentalist 
women's political and theological concerns are 
left unexplored by the author, as is the question 
of what women expect to gain by supporting a 
neopatriarchal order. 

After the key elements have been exam- 
ined many times, and the content of funda- 
mentalist movements has been reduced to 
millenarianism, xenophobia, nativism, con- 
spiracy theories, women's sexuality, and re- 
actions to loss of ''patriarchal" order, the 
reader experiences a sense of deja vu. The 
interesting application of Weber's sophisti- 
cated apparatus does not seem to add much 
to an understanding of fundamentalism, but 
does, instead, seem to reaffirm stereotypes. 


Erika Friedl, Department of Anthropology, 
Western Michigan University, is the author 
of Women of Deh Koh: Lives in an Iranian 
Village (Washington, DC and London: Smith- 
sonian Institution Press, 1989). 


Recent Publications 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE 


Bibliographikos odighos yia tin Tourkia, 1923-1990 
(Bibliography for Turkey, 1923-1990), ed. by Char- 
alambos Tsardanidis. Athens: Foundation for Med- 
iterranean Studies, 1990. 424 pages. n.p. paper. A 
bibliography of modern Turkish studies, including 
over 6,000 titles in English, French, German, Ital- 
ian, and other European languages; Greek, Turk- 
ish, and Russian-language works are excluded. The 
citations of books, journal articles, and unpub- 
lished Ph.D. dissertations are divided into five 
sections: foreign policy, internal political develop- 
ments, political sociology, economics, and social 
conditions. (EE) 

Executive’s Handbook—Turkey: Almanac 1993. Is- 
tanbul: Intermedia, 1993. 264 pages. $12.99 paper. A 
pocket book rich with statistics and summaries ad- 
dressing Turkish politics, economics, society, and 
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Annotations have been prepared by the book re- 
view editor, with the assistance of Sarah J. Bright, 
Joanna Dubois, Eleni Eleftheriou, Amy C. Ezrin, 
Elissa A. Goldman, Lea-Rachel Kosnik, Amy B. 
Schmidt, Michelle A. Tadros, Pinar Taşkin, Stacy 
L. Tobin, and Susan M. Wack. 
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history; lists foreign chambers of commerce, Turkish 
missions worldwide, political parties and leaders, 
and official and semiofficial organizations. Especially 
useful for business travellers; includes a specialized 
glossary of business terms, company profiles, lists of 
fairs and exhibitions, and information on foreign 
investment legislation. (LRK) 

Islamic Manuscripts in the New York Public Li- 
brary, by Barbara Schmitz et al. Oxford and New 
York: Oxford University Press; and New York: 
New York Public Library, 1992. xxix -- 439 pages 
+ Plates-- Figs. Concordance. Bibl. Indices. 
$95.00. Includes a catalog of over 3,200 Persian, 
Indian-Islamic, Turkish, and Arabic illustrated 
manuscripts, including some 300 photographs; a 
catalog of all Islamic manuscripts held by the 
library; and critical bibliographies of Islamic min- 
iature painting. (EE) 


GEOGRAPHY 


Deserts: The Encroaching Wilderness, ed. by Tony 
Allan and Andrew Warren. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1993. 176 pages. Gloss. Index. 
Credits. $35.00. A guide to the peoples, flora, and 
fauna of the world's major deserts, including color 
photographs, artwork, and maps. Topics addressed 
include desert landscapes, animal and plant adap- 
tation, and cultures and religious traditions of 
desert peoples; an ‘‘atlas section” charts locations 
of natural resources and patterns of human settle- 
ment. Includes sections on shelter in the Islamic 
tradition, deserts of the past, and oil and gas. 
(MAT) 


ARCHEOLOGY 


Excavations at Jawa, 1972-1986—Stratigraphy, 
Pottery, and Other Finds: Excavations and Explora- 
tions in the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, ed. by 
Alison V.G. Betts. Edinburgh, UK: Edinburgh 
University Press, 1991. Distrib. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York. xiii -- 397 pages. Appends. 
Illustrs. Bibl. $60.00. The first in a three-volume 
series detailing excavations sponsored by the Brit- 
ish School of Archeology in Jerusalem. Volume 
one examines Jawa, a fortified settlement in east- 
ern Jordan; details the stratigraphic record of the 
occupations during the Early and Middle Bronze 
Age; provides illustrations of pottery and other 
materials found at the site as well as maps of the 
excavations. (EAG) 

Feeding Cities: Specialized Animal Economy in the 
Ancient Near East, by Melinda A. Zeder. Washing- 
ton, DC and London: Smithsonian Institution 
Press, 1991. xviii + 280 pages. Refs. Index. $45.00. 
Examines animal use and distribution patterns in 
Tal-e Malyan (Iran) from 4500 BCE to 900 BCE to 
measure more accurately the complexity of urban 
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areas. This study in zooarcheology provides exten- 
sive data from excavations in the Kur river basin of 
Iran. (SMW) 


ARABIAN PENINSULA 


Arabia after the Storm: Internal Stability of the Gulf 
Arab States, by Roger Hardy. London: Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs, 1992. 36 pages. 
£10.00 paper. Examines the impact of the Gulf 
crisis and war on the six states of the Gulf Coop- 
eration Council; argues that ruling families must 
adapt to pressures for change generated by these 
events or face growing opposition; concludes that 
the Gulf war ‘‘was a war which undermined the 
status quo it was designed to preserve’’ (p. 36). 
(EE) 


AFGHANISTAN 


Political Order in Post-Communist Afghanistan, by 
William Maley and Fazel Haq Saikal. Boulder, CO 
and London: Lynne Rienner Publishers, 1992. In- 
ternational Peace Academy Occasional Papers Se- 
ries. 77 pages. Append. Refs. $7.95 paper. Includes 
an historical analysis, an assessment of the fall of 
Najibullah, and a discussion of issues related to the 
holding of popular elections. Addresses the future 
constitutional structure of Afghanistan, including a 
possible role for the United Nations. (EE) 


CENTRAL ASIA 


Central Asia: The New Geopolitics, by Graham E. 
Fuller. Santa Monica, RAND, 1992. xvi + 86 
pages. n.p. paper. Examines the newly indepen- 
dent republics of Central Asia individually; dis- 
cusses current political, economic, and cultural 
conditions, with particular attention to individual 
internal growth, interaction between these repub- 
lics, and relations with neighbors, including Tur- 
key, Iran, and China. Also includes a chapter 
devoted to ‘‘Implications for US Policy.” (PT) 


EGYPT 


Berlin-Kairo—Damals und heute: Zur Geschichte 
deutsch-ügyptischer Beziehungen, ed. by Wolfgang 
Schwanitz. Berlin: Deutsch-Agyptische Gesell- 
schaft, 1991. 160 pages. Index. Photos. n.p. paper. 
A collection of speeches, articles, and chronolo- 
gies, prepared under the auspices of the Deutsch- 
Agyptische Gesellschaft, (DAG), examining the 
history of German-Egyptian relations. Articles in- 
clude ‘‘Agypten und DDR: Parallelen einer Ent- 
wicklung” by Frank Müller, ‘‘Erinnerungen an 


Misr” by Lothar Killmer, ‘‘DDR-Agypten: Eine 
Rückschau” by Wolfgang Schwanitz, and ‘‘Agyp- 
tische Nationalisten in Deutschland, 1920-1925" 
by Gerhard Hópp. Also includes a look at DAG 
documents, references, and travel information for 
Egypt; and lists of addresses of various organiza- 
tions concerned with German-Egyptian relations in 
both Germany and Egypt. (PT) 

Egyptian Textiles and British Capital, 1930—1956, 
by Robert L. Tignor. Cairo: American University 
in Cairo Press, 1989. Distrib. Columbia University 
Press, New York. viii -- 157 pages. Tables. Notes. 
Bibl. Index. $17.50 paper. Explores the investment 
of British capital in the Egyptian textile industry, 
focusing primarily on two multinational compa- 
nies, Calico Printers Association and Bradford 
Dyers Association. Details the evolution of the 
textile industry in Egypt and the role of foreign 
capital in Egyptian industrialization. (EAG) 
Environmental Challenges in Egypt and the World, 
ed. by Nicholas S. Hopkins. Cairo: American 
University in Cairo Press, 1992. Cairo Papers in 
Social Science. iii + 82 pages. Contribs. $7.50 
paper. A collection of nine articles that examines 
current environmental problems facing Egypt and 
explores specific environmental policies and 
projects. Addresses land and water resource man- 
agement, air pollution control, solid waste manage- 
ment, and maintenance of Egyptian archeological 
and natural sites. (EAG) 

Prison Conditions in Egypt. New York: Middle 
East Watch, 1993. xvii -- 157 pages. Append. n.p. 
paper. Reports on conditions in six Egyptian pris- 
ons visited in February 1992; offers recommenda- 
tions for policy changes that would not increase the 
prison system's budget. Examines living condi- 
tions, the daily lock-down, authorized discipline 
and unauthorized punishment, medical services 
and facilities, work and other activities, contact 
with outsiders, women prisoners, and death row 
conditions. Suggests opening up prisons to moni- 
toring by human rights groups, and eliminating 
beating and whipping as forms of authorized pun- 


ishment. (MAT) 


HORN OF AFRICA 


Naval Strategy East of Suez: The Role of Djibouti, 
by Charles W. Koburger, Jr. New York: Praeger, 
1992. xxv + 114 pages. Appends. Bibl. Index. 
$39.95. A military history of Djibouti since 1859, 
showing its strategic role in various world conflicts. 
A major portion of the work discusses Djibouti in 
the context of World War II. (JD) 


IRAN 


The Justice System of the Islamic Republic of Iran. 
New York: Lawyers Committee for Human 


Rights, 1993. ii + 55 pages. n.p. paper. An over- 
view of the Iranian judicial system, emphasizing 
changes resulting from the postrevolutionary con- 
stitution. Assessments and recommendations are 
offered for the judiciary, court structure, and legal 
profession. (JD) 


IRAQ 


Iraq in the Next Decade: Will Iraq Survive until 
2002? by Graham E. Fuller. Santa Monica, CA: 
RAND, 1993. xiii + 87 pages. Bibl. n.p. paper. 
Examines Iraq's future and implications for US 
policymaking in the region. Addresses Iraq’s pros- 
pects for maintaining its unitary state in the context 
of Kurdish, Shia, and external opposition; the 
future of the Baath party after Saddam; Iraq’s 
economic stability; and its relation to the interna- 
tional community, particularly the states of the 
Middle East. Also considers how US policy can be 
influenced by Iraqi actions. (EE) 


ISRAEL AND ZIONISM 


Israel as an American Non-NATO Ally: Parameters 
of Defense Industrial Cooperation in a Post-Cold 
War Relationship, by Dore Gold. Boulder, CO: 
Westview Press; and Jerusalem, Israel: Jerusalem 
Post, 1993. Jaffee Center for Strategic Studies, 
Study no. 19. 88 pages. Notes. $22.00 paper. 
Examines US-Israeli relations through case stud- 
ies, including development of the Soltam mortar, 
the Mazlat unmanned airborne vehicle, and Ta- 
diran radios. Considers military-industrial relations 
in the post-Cold War and post-Gulf war environ- 
ment; addresses technology transfer, commercial, 
and strategic issues. (MAT) 

The Wald Report: The Decline of Israeli National 
Security since 1967, by Emanuel Wald. Boulder, 
CO: Westview Press, 1992. ix + 278 pages. Notes. 
Abbrevs. About the Author. Index. $39.95. A 
detailed analysis of the weakening of the Israel 
Defense Forces (IDF), owing to a lack of needed 
reforms in military institutions, dating from the 
1973 war; condemns a striking ‘‘anti-intellectual- 
ism” on the part of Israeli generals for eschewing 
an interest in understanding the art of war. The 
report is in four parts: ‘“The Peace for Galilee War: 
Anatomy of a Military Failure," ''The Military 
Outcome of Previous Wars: Why Were the Les- 
sons Not Learned?" ''The Twilight of Military 
Power: IDF Force Construction between the Wars, 
1973—1982,” and *'The Moloch of ‘Absolute Secu- 
rity’ Catch: Why the Security Establishment and 
the IDF are ‘Drowning Themselves in the Sea’.”’ 
(SLT) 

War in the Gulf—Implications for Israel: Report of 
a Jaffee Center Study Group. Boulder, CO: West- 
view Press; and Jerusalem, Israel: Jerusalem Post, 
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1992. 402 pages. Contribs. $39.95 paper. Examines 
political, military, economic, and societal conse- 
quences of the 1991 Gulf war on Israel; explores 
ramifications on the Arab-Israeli peace process, 
arms control in the region, inter-Arab relations, 
and Israeli domestic policy; analyzes changes in 
Israeli security and political attitudes after the war. 
Includes extensive tables and figures. (EAG) 


KURDS AND KURDISTAN 


Les Kurdes alévis face au nationalisme turc ké- 
maliste: l'alévité du Dersim et son róle dans le 
premier soulévement kurde contre Mustafa Kemal, 
Kockiri, 1919-1921, by  Hans-Lukas Kieser. 
Amsterdam: Middle East Research Associates, 
1993. Occasional Paper no. 18. 25 pages. Notes. 
$8.00 paper. 


KUWAIT 


Laying the Foundations: Human Rights in Kuwait— 
Obstacles and Opportunities. New York: Lawyers 
Committee for Human Rights, 1993. ii + 69 pages. 
Append. n.p. paper. Examines violations of human 
rights in Kuwait dating from the martial law period 
following the Gulf war. Details illegalities commit- 
ted by martial law courts, women's political status, 
the state security apparatus, trials before state 
security courts, and failures to prosecute assaults 
against female domestic servants. Offers recom- 
mendations for human rights enforcement to be 
implemented by the Kuwaiti parliament. (EAG) 


PALESTINE AND PALESTINIANS 


Palálstina-—Befreiung in den Staat: Die palàstinen- 
sische Nationalbewegung seit 1948, by Helga Baum- 
garten. Frankfurt, Germany: Suhrkamp, 1991. 438 
pages. Gloss. Abbrevs. Notes. Bibl. n.p. paper. An 
examination of the Palestinian struggle since the 
formation of the state of Israel; considers nation- 
alist and liberation movements that led ultimately 
to the uprising in the occupied territories. Also 
offers a postscript covering the aftermath of the 
Gulf war. (PT) 


MODERN HISTORY AND POLITICS 


After the Storm: The Changing Military Balance in 
the Middle East, by Anthony H. Cordesman. Boul- 
der, CO: Westview Press; and London: Mansell, 
1993. xvi + 811 pages. Appends. Bibl. About the 
Author. Index. $65.00. Considers the Middle East 
in five regions—North Africa, Arab-Israeli con- 
frontation states, northern Gulf states, southern 
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Gulf states, and Red Sea and Horn states. Presents 
an overview of the military situation in each region, 
arms transfers, and weapons proliferation. Exam- 
ines trends in arms sales and the military status of 
individual countries. The conclusion summarizes 
military problems within each region; numerous 
tables are included within the text. (JD) 

Besieged: A Doctor's Story of Life and Death in 
Beirut, by Chris Giannou. New York: Olive 
Branch Press, 1992. xxxii + 254 pages. Gloss. 
Chron. Bibl. $29.95 cloth. $12.95 paper. An ac- 
count of life in the Shatila refugee camp during the 
battles between PLO forces and the Amal militia. 
The book is written in a diary-like format, and 
emphasizes the struggles of ordinary camp resi- 
dents as they endured the fighting. (SLT) 

Desert Storm: The Gulf War and What We Learned, 
by Michael J. Mazarr et al. Boulder, CO: West- 
view Press, 1993. xi + 207 pages. Notes. Contribs. 
Index. $33.00. Examines the US role in the war, 
early foreign policy alternatives; explores the fail- 
ure of US diplomacy, deterrence, and ‘‘compel- 
lence.” Concentrates on the US air war against 
Iraq; concludes with an analysis of long-term US 
military lessons. (EAG) 

The Dynamics of Soviet Policy in the Middle East: 
Between Old Thinking and New, by Mark A. Heller. 
Boulder, CO: Westview Press; and Jerusalem, 
Israel: Jerusalem Post, 1992. Jaffee Center for 
Strategic Studies, Study no. 18. 127 pages. Ap- 
pend. Notes. $26.50 paper. Examines changing 
internal political forces in the former Soviet Union, 
and their impact on neighboring regions, including 
the Middle East. Evaluates the implications of a 
restructured foreign policy agenda that focuses on 
relaxing international tensions, normalizing rela- 
tions with the United States, and promoting newly 
established diplomatic relations, at the ambassado- 
rial level, with Israel. (SLT) 

Guardians of the Gulf: A History of America's 
Expanding Role in the Persian Guif, 1833-1992, by 
Michael A. Palmer. New York: Free Press, 1992. 
viii + 328 pages. Maps. Notes. Bibl. Index. $24.95. 
Traces US involvement in the Persian Gulf region, 
from early 19th-century commercial contacts through 
the US-led Gulf war. Chapters include ‘‘An Open 
Field for American Capital and Industry, 1833- 
1939," '"The World Oil Center of Gravity, 1939— 
1945," ‘Not While This President Serves: The 
Reagan Administration and the Gulf, 1981-1987," 
and *“The Mother of All Battles, the Mother of All 
Retreats: The Storm on the Ground.” (JD) 

Islam, Democracy, the State, and the West: A 
Round Table with Dr. Hasan Turabi. Tampa, FL: 
World and Islam Studies Enterprise, 1993. WISE 
Monograph Series, no. 1. 100 pages. $10.00 paper. 
Presents the text of a lecture by Turabi, discussion 
and questions, and a concluding summary by John 
Voll. Addresses the development of the sharia, the 
status of minorities and women, human rights, and 
the relationship between state and society. (EE) 


The Origins of Arab Nationalism, ed. by Rashid 
Khalidi et al. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1993. xix + 325 pages. Gloss. Bibl. Index. 
$16.00 paper. A paperback edition of a book orig- 
inally published in 1991 and reviewed in MEJ 
47:1:93, pp. 140-1. It was commended as being *'a 
necessity for all involved in the study of [the 
period]."' 

Panafricanismo y Unidad Africana, by Armando 
Entralgo. Havana: Editorial de Ciencias Sociales, 
1989. 290 pages. Appends. Bibl. Contents. n.p. 
paper. Examines the origins and various currents 
of the pan-African movement, processes of decol- 
onization, and the impact of the Pan-African Con- 
gress on the Organization of African Unity. (EAG) 


ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


Neutral Policy-—Theory versus Practice: Swedish- 
Israeli Relations, by Moshe Yegar. Jerusalem, Is- 
rael: Israeli Council on Foreign Relations, 1993. xv 
+ 206 pages. Bibl. Notes. $15.00 paper. Analyzes 
Swedish foreign policy as a model for achieving a 
global role through neutrality; details Sweden's 
approaches to the Arab-Israeli conflict during the 
seven-year rule of Olaf Palme's Social Democratic 
Party, the subsequent coalition government formed 
in 1976, and the return of Palme in 1982. Examines 
Sweden's role in the Arab-Israeli peace process, 
including the 1988 Stockholm meeting between 
Yasir Arafat and five Jewish Americans. (EE) 
Palestinian Autonomy, Self Government, and Peace, 
by Harvey Sicherman. Boulder, CO: Westview 
Press; and Washington, DC: Washington Institute 
for Near East Policy, 1993. xv + 186 pages. Ap- 
pends. $39.95 cloth. $14.95 paper. Written prior to 
the September 1993 Israeli-PLO agreement, this 
study reviews prior autonomy suggestions and 
proposes future scenarios. Argues that the parties 
to the conflict and the international community, 
including the United States, would benefit from an 
autonomy agreement; strongly emphasizes the 
view that the United States should be involved 
throughout the negotiating process and holds that 
the United States is an ideal mediator. (SB) 
Population, Settlement, and Conflict: Israel and the 
West Bank, by David Newman. Cambridge and 
New York: Cambridge University Press; and Lon- 
don: Queen Mary and Westfield College, Univer- 
sity of London, 1991. 64 pages. Gloss. Bibl. $9.95 
paper. Emphasizes issues of demography and ter- 
ritory; compares proposed political solutions to the 
conflict. Addresses settlements, Jerusalem, and the 
intifada, among other topics. (EE) 


PRE-20TH CENTURY HISTORY 


Damas et la Syrie sous la domination fatimide, 
359—468/969—-1076: essai d'interprétation de chro- 


niques arabes médiévales, 2éme tome, by Thierry 
Bianquis. Damascus: Institut Francais de Damas, 
1989. Pages 391-804. Bibl. Index. Contents. n.p. 
paper. À detailed history of the Fatimid dynasty in 
Syria, based on medieval Arabic sources. This 
second volume chronicles the empire from the end 
of al-Hakim's reign to the decline of Fatimid dom- 
inance in Syria. Includes biographical, sociologi- 
cal, political, and military aspects of Fatimid rule. 
(ACE) 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Inflation: Are We Next? Hyperinflation and Solu- 
tions in Argentina, Brazil, and Israel, ed. by Pamela 
S. Falk. Boulder, CO and London: Lynne Rienner 
Publishers, 1990. ix + 166 pages. Bibl. Contribs. 
Index. $22.00. Examines three cases of hyperinfla- 
tion and the significant counteractive stabilization 
programs pursued in each country. Details the 
phases of Israeli inflation in the 1980s and the 
comprehensive economic plan used against it; re- 
lates lessons learned from stabilization programs 
for possible global applications. (EAG) 
Post-Communist Economic Revolutions: How Big a 
Bang? by Anders Åslund. Washington, DC: Center 
for Strategic and International Studies, 1992. xi + 
106 pages. Notes. $9.95 paper. Discusses the econ- 
omies of Eastern Europe and the former Soviet 
Union before and after the 1989 demise of the 
Eastern bloc and 1991 collapse of the Soviet 
Union. The author, a proponent of a swift and 
radical transition from communism to capitalism, 
argues against a policy of gradualism in order to 
ensure future economic success. (PT) 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Die **Reorientalisierung"" des Orients? Zur Rolle de 
Tradition in Gesellschaftskonflikten der achtziger 
Jahre, ed. by Dietrich Reetz. Berlin: Akademie 
Verlag, 1991. 162 pages. DM18.00 paper. A collec- 
tion of seven articles based on a 1991 colloquium 
held at the Instituts für Allgemeine Geschichte, 
Berlin, addressing the role of tradition in social 
conflicts in the Middle East, India, and Southeast 
Asia during the 1980s. Articles concentrating on 
the Middle East include ‘‘Das Unternehmen als 
‘Familie’; Zur Reproduktion traditioneller sozialer 
Struckturen und Beziehungen in algerischen und 
morokkanischen JIndustriebetrieben" by Herta 
Müller, “Ägypten: Kopten und Muslime im religi- 
ösen Streit?" by Wolfgang Schwanitz, ‘‘Vom 
Traum zum Trauma: Der zweite Krieg am Golf und 
sein kurdisches Schattenspiel in Mittelost'" by 
Klaus Jaschinski, and ‘‘Zum Spannungsverhiltnis 
zwischen islamischer Tradition und islamischem 
Staat in Pakistan’’ by Jamal Malik. (PT) 
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PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION, AND SCIENCE 


Der Islam: Ein Lesebuch, ed. by Maria Haarmann. 
Munich, Germany: C.H. Beck, 1992. 380 pages. 
Appends. DM12.00 paper. A collection of essays, 
divided into 12 parts, offering a thorough discus- 
sion of the worlds of Islam. Addresses such diverse 
topics and issues as the history and social aspects 
of Islam, Western perceptions of Islamic countries, 
and contemporary developments among Islamic 
groups in predominantly Muslim countries and 
elsewhere in the world. (PT) 

Jewish Sects, Religious Movements, and Political 
Parties, ed. by Menachem Mor. Omaha, NE: 
Creighton University Press, 1992. Distrib. Ford- 
ham University Press, Bronx, NY. xxiii + 426 
pages. $30.00. A collection of 15 articles exarnining 
varied aspects of ancient, medieval, and modern 
Jewish history; and four chapters addressing Israeli 
politics. Chapters include ‘‘Who Were the Jewish 
Sectarians under Early Islam?" by Steven M. 
Wasserstrom, ''The Sabbatean Movement in 
Smyrna: The Social Background" by Jacob Bar- 
nai, ‘Roots of the Ideological-Political Contro- 
versy between the Right and the Left in Israel” by 
Yaacov Goldstein, and ‘‘Religious-Secular Accom- 
modation in Israeli Politics" by Alan Dowty. (SG) 
Nahost-Ploetz: Geschichte der arabisch-islamischen 
Welt zum Nachschlagen, ed. by Johannes Berger et 
al. Würzburg, Germany: Verlag Ploetz Freiburg, 
1987. 240 pages. Bibl. Maps. Index. n.p. A refer- 
ence book addressing the history of the Islamic- 
Arab world. Covers events from the beginning of 
Islam to the recent history of the present-day Arab 
states. Also includes sections on early Turkic em- 
pires, the Mongols, and the Ottoman Empire. (PT) 
Prophecy Continuous: Aspects of Ahmadi Religious 
Thought and its Medieval Background, by Yohanan 
Friedmann. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1989. xiii + 218 pages. Appends. Gloss. 
Bibl. Indices. $37.50. Examines the beginnings of 
the Ahmadi movement in 1889 and the evolution of 
its ideology after the death of its founder, Mirza 
Ghulan Ahmad. Discusses the peaceful expansion 
of Islam by the Ahmadis, crediting mainly the 
organizational structure of the movement. Also 
explores the tenuous relationship between the Ah- 
madis and other Muslims, due to the former's 
belief in continuing prophethood. (SMW) 

Torture and its Consequences: Current Treatment 
Approaches, ed. by Metin Başoğlu. Cambridge and 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1992. 
xxiii + 527 pages. Index. $95.00. A collection of 23 
studies examining the medical, psychiatric, and 
psychological problems confronting torture survi- 
vors, divided in seven parts: ''Torture and its 
Consequences;" “‘Theory;’’ ''Assessment, Diag- 
nosis, and Classification;" ‘‘Rehabilitation Pro- 
grams for Torture Survivors;" ‘“Psychotherapy;”’ 
""Torture in Particular Countries: Experiences with 
Survivors in Their Home Country;"' and ‘‘Modern 
Ethics and International Law.” The volume pro- 
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vides a scientific approach to an issue otherwise 
viewed as a political problem, and offers an in- 
depth discussion of torture and victims of torture 
through analyses of survivors and possible treat- 
ments for them. (PT) 


LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, ARTS 


An Introduction to Arab Poetics, by Adonis, tr. by 
Catherine Cobham. Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1990. 108 pages. Notes. Index. $22.50 cloth. 
$10.95 paper. A collection of essays, based on 
Jectures, that examines the nature of Arabic poetry 
and its perceptions by non-Arabs. Chapters include 
“Poetry and Orality in the Jahiliyya," ''Poetics 
and the Influence of the Quran," ''Poetics and 
Thought," and ''Poetics and Modernity.” (LRK) 


WOMEN 


My Life Story: The Autobiography of a Berber 
Woman, by Fadhma A. M. Amrouche, tr. by 


Dorothy S. Blair. New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers 
University Press, 1989. Orig. pub. 1968. xxv + 196 
pages. Gloss. $35.00 cloth. $12.00 paper. The au- 
thor recounts phases of her life, beginning with her 
childhood in a convent in Algeria and a French 
Catholic orphanage, through her marriage and birth 
to seven children. The unequal treatment of 
women is a major theme, as is the difficulties of life 
in French-occupied Algeria. The author shows the 
meanings found in poetry of her native Kabyle 
homeland; seven poems follow the text. (ABS) 
Women and Gender in Islam: Historical Roots of a 
Modern Debate, by Leila Ahmed. New Haven, CT 
and London: Yale University Press, 1993. viii + 
296 pages. Notes. Index. $15.00 paper. A paper- 
back edition of a book originally published in 1992 
and reviewed in MEJ 47:2:93. 

Women in Middle Eastern History: Shifting Bound- 
aries in Sex and Gender, ed. by Nikki R. Keddie 
and Beth Baron. New Haven, CT and London: 
Yale University Press, 1993. xii + 343 pages. 
Contribs. Index. $16.00 paper. A paperback edition 
of a book originally published in 1991 and anno- 
tated in MEJ 47:1:93. 
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Communications 


T. JOURNAL welcomes comments from its 
readers. All communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor and bear the full name 
and address of the writer. A selection of 
those received will be published periodically 
in these columns. When a comment is re- 
ceived regarding an article or review pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL, and we feel it merits 
serious consideration, the author will be 
given the option to respond in kind. As a 
matter of policy, such exchanges are nor- 
mally limited to one round. In addition to 
letters of comment, communications on other 
information of interest will be printed as 
space is available. 


To the Editor: 

David Isenberg's article, **Desert Storm 
Redux," (MEJ 47:3:93), conveys a mislead- 
ing impression regarding the policy of the US 
government toward the security of the Ara- 
bian Peninsula and the Persian Gulf. Perhaps 
this is unintentional on the part of the author, 
but the implication that either the Pentagon 
or the State Department is happy to have the 
gulf in periodic turmoil in order to justify 
defense budgets and arms sales is unfair. The 
Iraqi occupation of Kuwait in 1990 should 
have ended the notion that Washington has 
been exaggerating threats to the gulf. It is 
only prudent to engage in planning about 


future threat scenarios and to take steps to 
deter them. 

One can certainly agree with Mr. Isenberg 
when he writes in his concluding remarks, 
“when it comes to the Persian Gulf there is 
remarkable continuity between the Bush and 
Clinton administrations. In both cases the em- 
phasis is on regional threats as a danger to US 
security." Indeed, this is most clearly true with 
regard to the gulf, and it has been a point of 
continuity for both Democratic and Republican 
administrations since the time of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Geography and geology present 
some objective facts that are difficult to dis- 
miss. Moreover, increasing global economic 
interdependence is likely to intensify the criti- 
cal nature of gulf oil for an expanding world 
economy. The recent debate over a fuel tax in 
the United States indicates that we are still not 
ready for the harsh medicine of reducing our 
own dependence on oil and gas at a time when 
new domestic sources are increasingly expen- 
sive to develop. These are domestic and inter- 
national realities, not the result of schemes in 
the Pentagon, State.Department, or White 
House. 

The gulf is a tough neighborhood where 
some states will always be tempted to exploit 
weakness by moderate oil producers and 
their trading partners. By preparing for the 
possibility of future conflicts and by being 
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honest about the need for security cooper- 
ation with our longstanding friends in the area 
we can best avoid a situation where we would 

once again have to meet such a test. 
—DAVID L. MACK 
International Affairs Advisor 
National War College 

To the Editor: 

Ambassador David Mack appears to be 
taking great pains to miss my central point. I 
agree that the Southwest Asia/Persian Gulf 
region is indeed one of great volatility. And 
yes, military planners should indeed include 
it among those areas for which they do con- 
tingency planning. There is, however, a fine 
but distinct line between planning for the 
possible and preparing for the inevitable. It is 
the latter, in my view, which the Department 
of Defense is doing. 

This is, to put it politely, premature. It is 
not ordained that there will be a second 
Desert Storm. If the United States, along 
with other nations, were to engage the gulf 
region with as much political, diplomatic, and 
economic effort as military effort they might 
be able to achieve something more lasting 
than the current explosive status quo. After 
all, nobody predicted the recent Israeli-PLO 
agreement, but it nevertheless happened. 

However, since the 1991 defeat of Iraq, the 
US government has chosen to concentrate 
predominantly on military means in dealing 
with the region's tensions. It has transferred 
$35.14 billion worth of arms in government- 
to-government sales to just Bahrain, Kuwait, 
Oman, Saudi Arabia, and the United Arab 
Emirates. The Persian Gulf has been named, 
explicitly, in the Clinton Administration's 
recently completed Bottom-Up review, as 
one of two regions where the United States 
must be prepared to fight a major regional 
conflict. The Army's newly established Stra- 
tegic Mobility Program is prepositioning yet 
more material aboard ship. This will allow the 
supply of Army troops deployed to the Per- 
sian Gulf in a future war. 

Most of these military preparations have 
been justified by reference to the threat of 
‘Islamic fundamentalism’’ and references to 
a supposed menacing buildup by Iran. This 
overlooks the fact that Islamic fundamental- 


ism is not a military threat. Even if it does 
succeed in destabilizing or bringing down a 
government, it defies logic to see how mili- 
tary force can do anything about it. 

And, like it or not, Iran is a rightful major 
regional power in the gulf. Rather than trying 
to isolate it, the international community 
should be trying to engage it. Its military 
potential is so vastly exceeded by that of the 
West that to suggest it might transgress 
against its neighbors in the near future is 
laughable. 

Finally, I do not suggest that the Depart- 
ment of Defense leadership is eagerly antici- 
pating fighting another war. As the old cliche 
goes, military leaders love to prepare for war 
and hate to fight it. The Pentagon, however, 
is, among other things, a bureaucracy. And 
all bureaucracies have one thing in com- 
mon—justifying and perpetuating their exis- 
tence. The best rationale for maintaining bud- 
gets and forces is to posit a threat. During the 
Cold War it was the vision of the Soviets 
sweeping across Europe. Now it is Iran or a 
recovered Iraq. The geography changes but 
the organizing threat justification remains the 
same. And when that threat can be used to 
justify the appropriation of several tens of 
billions of dollars at a minimum it is going to 
be held to tenaciously. 

—DAVID ISENBERG 
Washington, DC 
To the Editor: 

By choosing the subtitle **Shi'ism and the 
Constitutional Revolution of 1905-1909," I 
may be largely responsible for the reader's 
possible misunderstanding regarding the main 
focus of my book, Jran’s First Revolution. 
Thus I would like to respond to questions 
raised by Shahrough Akhavi in his fair review 
(MEJ 47:2:93), and dispel some confusion. 

The book deals with the subject of religion 
and politics, highlighting the role played by 
those ulama who actively participated in the 
politics of the period, as opposed to the large 
majority who did not. It does not, repeat, 
does not deal with the ulama's ‘‘collective 
action on behalf of institutional interests.” In 
fact, I tried to use the term ‘‘activist’’ ulama 
whenever possible without sounding too re- 
dundant. 


In order to explain why individual ulama 
supported different political factions and en- 
dorsed diametrically opposed policies, I] argued 
in the introduction and the first chapter that 
doctrinal differences, the ulama's socioeco- 
nomic dependence on financial and political 
support from sources outside the religious in- 
stitutions, in addition to other historical fac- 
tors, seriously obstructed the formation of a 
highly centralized religious authority in Qajar 
Iran. As far as my research went, there was no 
evidence of any ''ground rules” for collective 
political action, because there was no unified 
political action by the ulama in that period. The 
peculiarly Western tradition of warfare be- 
tween "church" and ‘‘state’’ did not exist in 
the traditional Islamic order; nor did the West- 
ern tradition of dualism in the accepted theories 
of knowledge, distinguishing the sacred from 
the profane—hence the great diversity in Shi'i 
thought and action. While I argued that it 
would be highly misleading to concentrate on 
mainstream Shi'ism in a discussion of the rev- 
olutionary role of religion, I also insisted that 
the religious dissidents did not aim at establish- 
ing a new creed. They endorsed secular nation- 
alism and fought alongside other reform- 
minded groups. 

Finally, one must bear in mind that in 
premodern Iran, as elsewhere in the premod- 
ern Muslim world, intellectuals, educators, 
jurists, court judges, and even some politi- 
cians—the **professional elite” Akhavi refers 
to—wore the turban as a sign of their learned 
status. It is only in the Pahlavi period, when 
secularizing policies were implemented, that 
we see the emergence of a religious class 
separate from the lay professional elite. 

—MANGOL BAYAT 
Brduningshof, Germany 
To the Editor: 

I am happy to have the chance to ratify the 
high regard that I originally expressed for 
Iran's First Revolution, by my good col- 
league, Mangol Bayat. 

In reading her book, I was mindful of the 
fact that Dr. Bayat was not writing about the 
"silent majority" (my term) of clergymen, 
but only prominent and activist ulama. I was 
also fully aware of the fact that the religious 
institution in Iran at that time was not a 
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"highly centralized religious authority” (her 
words). Additionally, I certainly concur with 
her that a Western-style ‘‘church-state’’ bat- 
tle was not going on at that time. Moreover, it 
seemed to me patently clear that top clergy- 
men had different ideological positions and 
sources of financial and other forms of sup- 
port. Finally, I was apprised of the fact that at 
the turn of the century members of certain 
segments of society—for example, bureau- 
crats or intellectuals—might identify them- 
selves with the religious institution in ways 
that we do not see in later decades, under the 
Pahlavis. Indeed, these points have struck 
most observers of Iranian social history and 
politics of this time, and Dr. Bayat's book 
itself is exemplary in bringing them out, ei- 
ther explicitly or by implicit context clues. 
The question of whether activist representa- 
tives of a non-centralized institution can and do 
act with reference to the interests of that insti- 
tution seems to be an unexceptional one. The 
expression, “collective action on behalf of in- 
stitutional interests," which appears in my re- 
view, is a paraphrasing of a central concern of 
contemporary analysts of social and revolu- 
tionary movements, and serves to place the 
focus upon the social, as opposed to the indi- 
vidual, level of analysis. In an effort to supple- 
ment explanations of revolutionary behavior 
that refer to specific characteristics of individ- 
ual participants, these analysts direct our atten- 
tion to the formers’ group interests. There are, 
doubtless, dangers in an exclusive resort to 
collective action theories (especially reification 
traps), but their virtue is to flag us away from 
idiosyncratic variables and toward those that 
suggest that the movement in question is taking 
place because activists do share certain ideas, 
methods, and goals; and the common denomi- 
nator for this is their organizational or institu- 
tional interests. The historical record shows 
that individuals are not deterred from acting 
collectively on behalf of group interests by the 
fact that they have ideological disagreements or 
different sources of support. For, otherwise, 
what are we to make of the rebellion of Amir 
Abd al-Qadir in mid-19th century Algeria, the 
Mahdiyya in late-19th century Sudan, and the 
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Young Turk movement of the early 20th 
century? The coherence, autonomy, and 
even complexity of the Iranian religious insti- 
tution had evolved significantly in the four or 
five generations since the Akhbari-Usuli con- 
troversies of the late 18th century. Although 
it clearly was a decentralized institution, it 
had the identifiable features of a sodality, 
with values, habits, a discourse, and re- 
sources worth fighting for. 

It may be the case that an analyst would 
conclude that private, individual motives su- 
pervene in the explanation of any given in- 
stance of social action. But this determina- 
tion can only be based on the laying out of 
certain "ground rules” that would permit us 
to replicate (and possibly falsify) the study 
upon which such conclusions are based. As 
Weber once so expressly put it: ‘‘a system- 
atically correct scientific proof, if it is to 
achieve its purpose, must be acknowledged 
as correct even by a Chinese." Today, it 
would be appropriate to substitute for “ʻa 
Chinese,” the phrase *''an extraterrestrial,” 
but the point would be the same. 

—SHAHROUGH AKHAVI 
University of South Carolina 


To the Editor: i 
News of the availability of the 1937 Ali and 
Nino by Kurban Said, or, as he is also 
known, Essad Bey, is welcome indeed (MEJ 
47:4:93). However, in citing some of this 
interesting character's works, your reviewer 
overlooked one which I am certain must be 
by the same author: Twelve Secrets of the 
Caucasus, translated by G. Chychele Water- 
ston and published in 1931 by Viking Press. I 
came across this title in my university library 
while working on a paper of the region, and 
found it truly fascinating. In this work there is 
no mention of the author's other names and 
very little biographical information on him; 
he is identified only as Essad Bey, so it was 
exciting for me to discover new facts of his 
life, as well as other material he produced. 
As a (former) citizen of Iran, I look forward 
to reading Ali and Nino, not only for the 
history of independent Azerbaijan, but also 
for Said's description of Tehran in the early 
part of this century. Thank you for this re- 
view. 
—ANDREA W. ALEMAZKOOR 
San Antonio, Texas 
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Editor's Note 


Ta issue of the Middle East Journal focuses on relations between the 
countries of the Middle East and the European Union, formerly the 12-member 
European Community. Our guest editors are eminent scholars: Phebe Marr, who 
is a senior fellow at the National Defense University in Washington, DC, and 
Barbara Allen Roberson, who is a professor of international politics at Warwick 
University in Coventry, England. They have assembled a fascinating collection of 
articles that provide valuable insights into how relations between Europe and the 
Middle East are evolving in the post-Cold War era. In their guest editors’ note, 
Marr and Roberson explain the origins of this special issue and provide an 
overview of the articles. 

While this issue was being prepared for publication, we learned of the passing 
of two long-time supporters of the Middle East Institute: Raymond Hare (1901— 
1994) and Merle Thorpe, Jr. (1917-1994). Ambassador Hare was president of MEI 
from 1966-69 and subsequently served as chairman of MEI’s Board of Governors 
until 1976. He has been an emeritus board member since 1977. Merle Thorpe 
joined MEI's Board of Governors in 1988. During his association with MEI he 
provided expert counsel and took a special interest in the publication of Middle 
East Organizations in Washington, DC, supporting several of its many editions. 
The contributions of both of these men to the well-being of MEI have been 
invaluable, and their absence is sorely felt. 

In addition to our guest editors, three persons helped to put together this 
issue of the journal. Our long-time volunteer, Nancy Wood, assisted in copyedit- 
ing. Two interns worked on compiling the bibliography of periodical literature and 
in proofing the book reviews: Elizabeth A. Erickson, University of Kansas, class 
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of 1995; and Barbara L. Seniawski, Dartmouth College, class of 1995. The MEJ | 
staff greatly appreciates their efforts. E 
This spring issue marks a milestone for the bibliography of periodical 
literature—our 90,000th citation. The ‘‘BPL’’ has cited continuously articles and 
book reviews relevant to the field of Middle Eastern studies since our first issue 
in 1947. We take this opportunity to thank the many persons over the years who 
have worked diligently to provide our readers with this essential resource. 
Eric Hooglund 





Guest Editors’ Note 


Ta genesis of this issue of the Middle East Journal covering European 
relations with the Middle East lies in a panel at the inaugural meeting of the 
Pan-European Conference on European International Relations. Held in Septem- 
ber 1992 in Heidelberg, Germany, the conference brought together scholars and 
international relations specialists from the entire European continent, including a 
number from Eastern Europe and Russia. What ensued was a ground-breaking 
exchange of views and scholarly research on European intellectual and political 
concerns in the wake of the disintegration of the old order brought about by the 
fall of communism in Eastern Europe and the breakup of the Soviet Union. 

The panel on the Middle East featured three days of discussion by American, 
European, and Middle Eastern scholars on issues of mutual concern. The papers 
and discourse revealed divergences in views, but also common areas of concern. 
All panel participants felt that in a rapidly changing world, better communication 
among allies, friends, and mutual collaborators on all three continents was 
essential to preventing the growth of misunderstanding and to building a founda- 
tion for constructive policies to address the issues. Five of the Heidelberg papers 
were revised and updated for this issue, and an overview incorporating the current 
view from Washington was added. The result is a sample of the insights of these 
scholars on where the United States, Europe, and the Middle East are headed in 
the uncharted waters of this new era. Together they point not only to the 
challenges and opportunities that lie ahead, but also to some of the potential 
dangers of allowing relations to drift or of failing to address some of the problems 
identified here as already on the horizon. 

In the introductory article, for example, Phebe Marr outlines the differing 
problems and orientations of Europe, the Middle East, and the United States 
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toward one another. Europe has close economic and trading relations with the 
Middle East, but it lacks the military structure to protect those interests and thus 
must rely on the United States for this responsibility. Washington is committed to 
expanding democracy and free markets where possible, but must come to terms 
with limited domestic resources and, in the Middle East, resentment of Western 
infringement on sovereignty. The countries of the Middle East and North Africa 
face a long legacy of postcolonial problems. Both the United States and Europe, 
argues Marr, will have to take greater account of Middle Eastern sensitivities in 
framing their agendas in the region if they are to achieve their objectives. 

The second article, by Ghassan Salamé, analyzes some of the paradoxes and 
contradictions of Europe's Middle Eastern policies as the European Union comes 
to terms with the post-Cold War world. While acknowledging US predominance 
in the region, Europeans are nonetheless reluctant to leave the Middle East 
entirely to the United States. Despite the importance of European-Middle Eastern 
economic relations, Salamé notes a growing gulf between the two sides of the 
Mediterranean. Europe sees the Middle East as a security issue—dependency on 
Persian Gulf oil, potential terrorism in Europe, and the effects of ‘‘Islamism’’ 
abroad and at home. The Middle East, meanwhile, views Europe as a source of 
trade, economic development assistance, and diplomatic help in resolving the 
Palestinian issue. Further complicating matters is the question of whether 
European countries will coordinate Middle Eastern policy as a bloc, or compete 
with one another for influence in the region. 

Next, E.G.H. Joffé examines Middle Eastern perceptions of the new Western 
agenda in the region. He warns that Western intervention in Middle Eastern 
politics to correct human rights abuses and undemocratic behavior (recognized as 
such in the Middle East) is challenging state sovereignty and generating hostility 
and charges of ‘‘neo-imperialism.’’ Similar intervention in the economic sphere, 
where debt relief is made conditional on open markets, is causing considerable 
pain and helping to perpetuate authoritarian structures. Joffé argues for a 
modification of the agenda lest it do considerable harm to Western interests in the 
region. 

In our fourth article, Rodney Wilson explores trade patterns between Europe 
and the Middle East and finds disturbing signs of a decline in trade with Europe 
as economic integration becomes a reality and European markets are tightened. 
Although the European bloc example might provide a role model for Middle 
Eastern regional economic cooperation, Wilson cautions against the prospect of 
such coordination. He cites, among other reasons, the failure of previous attempts 
at economic integration, competing rather than complementary economies, and 
reduced capital and labor flows. Wilson believes that the Middle East could 
become marginalized economically if these and other issues are not addressed. 

On both sides of the Atlantic, the distance between the Middle East and the 
West has been widened by faulty perception of the ongoing Islamic revival. In our 
fifth article, Barbara Allen Roberson does much to dispel the myth of the so-called 
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Islamic threat to Europe. She explores the legal and political pluralism of Islam, 
dismissing the concept of a monolithic structure threatening Western interests. In 
addition, she asserts, Islamic movements are focused firmly on domestic prob- 
lems and interested in influencing state policy. If the region is volatile, the cause 
is to be sought in unresolved problems from the colonial period—the Arab-Israeli 
conflict, the difficulty of establishing order within imposed state boundaries, and 
issues of social justice—not in Islam. 

Our final article is a case study that examines Europe’s troubled relations 
with Iran since the Islamic revolution of 1979. Fred Halliday argues that despite 
a desire by some Europeans and Iranians to improve relations after the death of 
Ayatollah Rouhollah Khomeini in 1989, neither side has been able to overcome 
inherent perceptual difficulties. As a revolutionary polity, Iran continues to speak 
with two voices, one desiring cooperation, the other confrontation. Moreover, 
regime stability in Iran has been achieved by domestic political compromises that 
have made change difficult. Europe for its part has not been able to escape the 
constraints of US policy toward Iran. Halliday concludes that these problems 
probably will persist as long as the regime in Iran remains as presently consti- 
tuted. 

These articles, together with additional papers, will be expanded and pub- 
lished in book form in the coming year. We hope that this issue will stimulate a 
greater interchange of ideas and research on the subject, perhaps in time for the 
next pan-European conference to be held in Paris in 1995. 

| Phebe Marr 
Barbara Allen Roberson 
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THE UNITED STATES, EUROPE, AND 
THE MIDDLE EAST: AN UNEASY 
TRIANGLE 


Phebe Marr 


Tx collapse of the Soviet Union and the end of the Cold War have changed 
the global landscape and the dynamics of international relations. In the Middle 
East, as elsewhere, these momentous events have created a new geostrategic 
reality that has altered fundamentally the balance of forces impinging on the 
region, the way in which the region relates to external powers, and even the 
configuration of forces within the region. Among external powers, Russia will 
continue to have some influence over the Middle East's affairs, especially in the 
newly independent Caucasian and Central Asian states that now constitute 
Russia's “‘near abroad,” although it probably will be too weak and self-absorbed 
to be much more than a shadow of the former Soviet Union for much of the 
coming decade. À more assertive role, especially in the economic sphere, will be 
played by emerging Asian nations, such as China, Japan, and Korea. However, 
none of these outside forces yet can rival the traditional role played by the United 
States and Europe. 

As the bipolar world that has shaped the political dynamics of the Middle 
East since World War II gives way to a more pluralistic system, three unequal but 
distinguishable players will dominate international relations in the region: the 
United States, the sole superpower by default; a newly emerging but still 
disputatious European Union; and the various components of an increasingly 
divided Middle East. It is the interaction between and among the components of 
this uneasy triangle that will shape the future of the area, at Jeast for the coming 
decade. All three components of the triangle are mutually interdependent, 
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however distinct their individual problems and character. Moreover, all three 
players still are struggling to define, understand, and come to terms with a rapidly 
changing world whose direction is perceived only dimly. It is not surprising that 
none yet has developed a clear vision of the future, or even an adequate road map 
for the next few miles. 

As the discipline imposed by the Cold War gives way to opportunities for 
divergence as well as cooperation among allies, several questions need to be 
addressed. Is there likely to be some mutual disengagement between the United 
States and Europe as countries on both sides of the Atlantic turn inward to deal 
with domestic problems, or will these partners become more interdependent in a 
world dominated by international trading blocs and a communications revolution? 
Is the interrelationship between the United States, Europe, and the Middle East 
likely to be more cooperative or more conflictual? Can the areas of cooperation 
and conflict be identified? What critical interests and problems of each region are 
most likely to impinge on their foreign relations? 


THE EUROPEAN DIMENSION 


Despite the obvious convergence in their interests, values, and institutions, 
the United States and Europe do have distinctive differences in their relationships 
with the Middle East. As Ghassan Salamé points out, Europe has geographic 
propinquity to the Middle East along a broad frontier extending from Gibraltar in 
the west to the Caspian Sea in the east.! With few physical barriers to prevent the 
transport of goods, people, and ideas across frontiers, Europe cannot avoid 
interdependence—even intimacy. If economic and political failures occur in 
Algeria or Tunisia, the ensuing upheaval is likely to bring disaffected populations 
into Southern Europe—not southern Florida. If policies of European states are 
not to the liking of various Middle Eastern governments or societies, the reaction 
could come in the form of terrorism on the streets of Berlin, London, Paris, or 
Rome, as was the case in the 1980s.? 

The consolidation of the European Union, as Rodney Wilson reminds us, is 
already having an adverse impact—likely to worsen—on Middle Eastern econo- 
mies as markets, jobs, and outlets for immigration to Europe are reduced.3 The 
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United States is not immune to some of these trends, as the February 1993 
bombing of the World Trade Center illustrates, but the physical distance between 
New York and Cairo makes the relationship between these two worlds less 
immediate, more attenuated, easier to manage. Unlike the European Union, the 
US-promoted North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) is not likely to 
affect Middle Eastern trading patterns directly. Indeed, the distance between the 
United States and the Middle East creates a psychological sense of remoteness 
and immunity from Middle Eastern problems that may be more illusory than real. 


Looming Problems 


There are three broad problems that the European Union faces with respect 
to the Middle East in the new international environment. The first is the 
immigration issue. Europe already has substantial numbers of Muslims of Middle 
Eastern origin—at least 12 million— settled in its midst.* Many of these are legal 
residents; others are newcomers. In addition, Europe is now home to a growing 
younger generation born in Europe but still identified by Europeans (and often by 
themselves) as alien. As these groups struggle to bridge the gap between two 
cultures, their integration into European society has become a significant issue in 
domestic policy. Should Muslims in France be forced to separate ‘‘mosque’’ and 
state? Should a measure of religious tolerance be allowed for customs, such as 
females wearing head scarves in school, or does this cross a secular barrier? 
Should Muslim schools in Britain be permitted to enjoy state privileges yet keep 
an Islamic curriculum? And what of full citizenship for Turkish ‘‘guest workers" 
in Germany?5 

Fuller integration of large numbers of immigrants already settled in Europe is 
only one part of the problem. Setting limits on the absorption of more immigrants 
is already a political rallying cry for emerging right-wing groups throughout the 
European Union. The need to restrict immigration leads directly to another 
foreign policy question—what kind of policies are needed in European chanceries 
to keep potential immigrants at home in circumstances that provide them some 
hope for improvement in the future? Should Europeans be faithful to their own 
values and traditions in urging more democratic, open regimes, even if they are 
likely to bring instability or even adversarial Islamic regimes? Or should they be 
silent in the face of increasingly authoritarian regimes that fail to address 
underlying issues but which nonetheless assure an enforced stability? 

Even more significant is a second problem directly related to immigration: the 
Middle Eastern need for European markets, technology, and investment. These 
are not likely to be forthcoming in sufficient quantities to help remedy a 
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deteriorating economic and social situation in the poorer North African countries. 
Indeed, as Rodney Wilson makes clear, cooperative agreements negotiated 
between EU and Middle Eastern states have not been able even to safeguard 
existing trade, while provisions now coming into force will make it tougher for the 
countries on the southern rim of the Mediterranean to penetrate European 
markets.$ 

Without the ability to find markets in an increasingly competitive commercial 
world, the terms of trade for the Middle East will decline, as will the region's 
ability to earn hard currency. Without these attributes, the Middle East will not be 
able to acquire the kind of technology it needs; without a competitive business 
environment, it is not likely to attract the kind of investment it requires to 
generate employment. Developments in Europe, particularly its move toward 
greater economic integration, and even its distraction with political and economic 
developments in Eastern Europe, will work against Middle Eastern interests. 
While similar factors are at work in the United States as well, Europe is the major 
trading partner for the non-oil states of the Middle East, where population growth 
is pressing on scarce resources and where potential instability threatens Europe's 
sense of security. l 

A third problem lies in the structural imbalance in US-European relations 
with the Middle East. Europe’s interactions with the Middle East are primarily— 
though not exclusively—commercial in focus. This derives in part from Europe's 
greater dependence than that of the United States on Middle Eastern oil, which 
must be paid for by the sale of goods and services, but also through a 
long-standing network of commercial ties. In 1991, more than 45 percent of the 
imports of six Middle Eastern countries came from the European Union.’ The 
Middle East is also a source of capital, which flows mainly from wealthier oil 
states to European banks and businesses. In an era in which international 
commerce is expected to play an evermore vital role, not only in income growth 
but also in job creation, Europe's commercial and economic ties to the Middle 
East are an essential component of its stability. Yet, Europe lacks both the 
military muscle and the security institutions to protect these economic interests 
on its own. Military protection for European interests in the Middle East is 
overwhelmingly the preserve of the United States, whether it is exercised 
unilaterally or under international auspices such as the United Nations. 

It is the US military presence in the region—notably in the Persian Gulf and 
in the Mediterranean, and forces based in the United States but earmarked for 
service in the region under the Central Command (CENTCOM)—that must be 
relied on to keep the peace and secure the flow of oil at reasonable prices. 
Southern Europe's proximity to the Middle East makes it vulnerable to missile 
attacks from hostile states such as Libya, giving such regimes a certain potential 
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for intimidation. Without an independent military capacity to respond to—or 
threaten to respond to—challenges to its interests, Europe must rely for protec- 
tion and deterrence on the United States. Europe is acutely aware of this 
vulnerability, but also uneasy with US military interventionism.? 

This military dependence (and the sense of mutual trust that informs it) is a 
lynchpin of the US-European relationship regardless of the nagging discomfort 
Europe may feel over the disparity in power projection and influence in the region. 
Nevertheless, unless the relationship is nurtured, it could produce frictions with 
regard to mutual aims and goals in the Middle East and decreased European 
support for US activities in the region. The absence of an independent military 
option is also an underlying cause of Europe’s emphasis on economic ties to the 
region as a means of mitigating security threats. 


THE US DIMENSION 


The United States is now the sole superpower in the Middle East, a role that 
it embraces more with reluctance than relish. At the moment it presides over a 
balance of power favorable to Western interests. Like other governments around 
the world, the Clinton administration is attempting to develop a coherent vision of 
the future that will accord with its goals and values and at the same time 
realistically address the myriad challenges it faces abroad. To the extent that the 
Clinton administration has expressed a broad foreign policy vision differing from 
its predecessor, it is one of a world of gradually expanding democracies and free 
market economies that would receive support and encouragement from the 
United States. To realize such a vision, however, may require an activist foreign 
policy, one demanding resources, time, and energy at high levels of government 
devoted to mobilizing public support behind foreign policy initiatives. In the 
United States, much of the enthusiasm for intervention on behalf of good causes 
that accompanied the euphoria of the 1991 Persian Gulf victory is giving way to a 
more sober estimate of what can and cannot be accomplished in societies resistant 
to change and in the face of persistent demands for retrenchment at home. 

A driving dynamic behind the foreign policy of the Clinton administration— 
and a key to understanding its actions—is the tension between those desirous of 
a more active policy abroad on behalf of positive change, and practitioners of 
realpolitik, mainly embedded in the bureaucracy, who want to constrain US 
involvement based on criteria of US interests.? While this tension probably will 
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continue, the activists face an uphill task.!? As foreign policy analysts have. 
pointed out, the administration faces two limitations on pursuing an activist policy 
abroad. First, in an era of declining economic resources, this only can be 
undertaken at substantial cost to an ambitious domestic agenda to which both the 
president and the electorate are committed. Second, and perhaps even more 
important, is the fact that idealistic goals of expanding democracy and free market 
economies have confronted hard realities around the globe—populations unwill- 
ing to make the sacrifices necessary for such fundamental change and cultures 
with different values, goals, and priorities. !! ' 


The Policy Trend Line 


Three discernable trends provide insights into the style and direction the 
Clinton administration is likely to take in the foreign policy arena. The first is the 
way in which it has handled the dichotomy just mentioned between an activist, 
interventionist policy—one designed to push the administration's agenda for 
democracy, human rights, and economic reform, even when it meets with 
opposition—and a policy designed to “‘manage’’ foreign crises and to compromise 
on conflicting interests abroad in order to preserve scarce resources (including 
time and energy) for a domestic agenda. In the past year, a policy of prudence— 
especially where a commitment of military forces is at stake—generally has won 
out over a policy of activism as Haiti, Somalia, and until recently Bosnia, 
illustrate. 

With respect to US policy vis-à-vis the United Nations, assertive multilater- 
alism has been replaced by retrenchment on support for peacekeeping missions as 
well as a greatly reduced role for peacekeeping everywhere.!? This does not mean 
that US goals have been discarded, but that a more realistic assessment of what 
it will take for their accomplishment has been recognized. Indeed, recent steps 
taken by the administration in Bosnia, China, and North Korea indicate a 
willingness to exercise more assertive leadership where international order or 
administration goals are at stake, but even these actions do not reverse the trend 
toward caution. 

Along with this sober reassessment has come a reluctance to commit 
substantial resources. There is little reason to expect a sea change in this trend in 
the future or an exception made in the Middle East. Indeed, this paradox—of an 
unparalleled US position in the region coupled with limitations on the exercise of 
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its power—has been recognized by Martin Indyk, senior director for the Near 
East and South Asia at the National Security Council, who cautioned that, while 
the United States is ‘“‘the dominant power in the region," the post-Cold War 
reality ''is one of reduced military and economic means to influence events.''!3 

A second discernable pattern lies in the means used to achieve objectives. 
Based on the record thus far, the Clinton administration appears more averse to 
using military measures to achieve its goals than were the previous two adminis- 
trations. The administration appears to be relying more heavily on diplomatic and 
political instruments—negotiations, use of political incentives and disincentives, 
and plain horse trading. It is too soon to tell whether recent actions designed to 
toughen US policy toward China (on human rights) and North Korea (on 
proliferation) marks a retreat from the policy of negotiation or, more likely, a 
mid-course correction and an effort to achieve a better balance between diplo- 
matic, economic, and military instruments of power. 

When disincentives are needed, economic restrictions, such as sanctions, 
have been employed, as in Haiti, or continued in force, as in Iran. Whether these 
measures will be effective without the threat of military action in tough situations 
remains to be seen; North Korea could be the test case. Such measures could 
reduce tensions and create a more peaceful climate for the resolution of conflict in 
the future, or they could erode US interests and leverage in the process without 
gaining much in return. The Middle East may prove something of an exception to 
this rule. 

Thus far the United States has not relaxed its military grip on Iraq nor 
loosened economic restrictions on Iran. Moreover, the administration did not 
flinch from undertaking a military strike on Iraqi intelligence targets in 1993 in 
retaliation for a suspected Iraqi attempt to assassinate former president George 
Bush in Kuwait. Even in the Persian Gulf, the style has been less confrontational 
than that of previous administrations, and, where pressure has been applied 
against Iran and Iraq, it has been mainly economic. The main change in policy 
toward Iraq under the Clinton administration has been to depersonalize the 
conflict. Instead of claiming that sanctions will be maintained until Saddam 
Hussein is removed from power, Secretary of State Warren Christopher has 
stated that sanctions will be maintained until Iraq fulfills all UN Security Council 
resolutions applying to that country. This is a more plausible aim and, in 
Christopher’s view, Iraq’s fulfillment of these resolutions would be tantamount to 
assuring Saddam’s fall from power. 

The third trend is the strong interest of the administration in strengthening 
international trade and improving the US market position abroad. The test of the 
administration’s commitment to this goal, in comparison to others, can be 
measured in the trade-offs in policy aims it is willing to make to achieve it. The 
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clearest example of this procedure in the Middle East lies in Iran and Iraq, where 
the United States has chosen to stand firm on non-trade issues of importance to 
it—proliferation of weapons of mass destruction and human rights—even at the 
expense of making inroads into lucrative oil markets. This position is one issue 
that has produced some distance between the United States and some of its 
European allies, notably Germany and France. It also has produced some debate 
within the United States on how best to achieve the desired end of reform and 
improved behavior—at least in Iran—with a majority favoring tough measures, 
such as sanctions and diplomatic isolation, and others advocating opening 
countries to trade in an effort to develop an indigenous class with a stake in better 
ties to the West.!^ These debates will continue, not only in Washington but also 
between the United States and its European allies. 

In summary, based on the record of the Clinton administration after a little 
more than a year in office, it can be said that the trend has been toward a realistic 
scaling back of idealistic aims and goals without their ultimate abandonment; an 
aversion to military involvement, but a willingness to use it cautiously where 
necessary; a strong proclivity for negotiation and bargaining rather than the use or 
threat of military action; and a strong emphasis on trade and markets, except 
where fears of proliferation of nuclear weapons are high or human rights and other 
abuses are perceived to be so egregious as to make compromise difficult. 

How are these proclivities likely to affect US policy toward the Middle East? 
The administration's goals have been set forth clearly in a number of statements 
and policy pronouncements by key officials responsible for formulating and 
enunciating Middle East policy.!5 They build on previous policies and represent, 
not surprisingly, a high degree of continuity in most areas. Moreover, whatever 
differences may have emerged inside policy circles, the statements POM consid- 
erable consistency. 

The administration's policy begins by recognizing that the Middle East is not 
yet ripe for profound social or economic change. Despite the emergence of 
transnational factors such as economic development, human rights, and democ- 
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ratization, the region—in the view of administration spokesmen—has been so 
plagued with conflicts that, until these are resolved or contained, little can be done 
on other fronts. For this reason, the United States has a major interest not just in 
preventing the outbreak of conflict, but also in changing the behavior of states, in 
limiting the weapons at the disposal of war makers, and in isolating extremists. 
This side of US policy will require preventive diplomacy and deterrence.!6 
However, the United States also will seek to turn the ongoing Arab-Israeli peace 
process into a more permanent settlement and promote the vision of a more 
democratic and prosperous region.!7 

In the Persian Gulf, the United States is seeking to ensure that one or another 
power hostile to Western interests not achieve undue influence, and to reduce the 
chances that an aggressor will seek control of the area, threatening the indepen- 
dence of existing states or dictating policy in the region.'® In this regard, 
Washington will work with the six Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) countries on 
collective defense, including arms sales to increase these states' capability to 
conduct operations with the United States; prepositioning equipment there; 
concluding access agreements; and building up US ability to maintain strong 
forces there. The United States has rejected stationing any troops permanently in 
the area. The aim is “‘to deter threats and to raise the threshold at which military 
action by the US would be required.’’!9 

The second element of this gulf policy is to circumscribe potential threats to 
the region, viewed as likely to come from Iran and Iraq.”° Iraq currently is subject 
to extensive and rigorous UN restrictions. The administration has stated fre- 
quently that it intends to support continuance of the sanctions regime until UN 
demands are met. At the same time, the policy is not directed against the Iraqi 
people (although they are paying the bulk of the price), nor does the United States 
call into question Iraq's territorial integrity, insisting rather that it must be 
maintained. 

This US policy toward the gulf has come under considerable scrutiny by 
foreign policy analysts at home and abroad, particularly with respect to Iran. 
Critics of the policy, as previously indicated, feel that greater modification of 
behavior in Iran could be achieved better by more carrot and less stick. Whatever 
the merits of this case, the formulation of the policy clearly puts the main burden 
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of deterrence—or containment—of both Iran and Iraq on the United States and its 
regional allies. 

The gulf policy may also cause some consternation among European allies. 
While virtually all EU members are in consensus on stringent monitoring 
regarding lraq's weapons of mass destruction, it is not clear whether such 
consensus would extend to maintaining the oil embargo until Iraq has fulfilled all 
UN resolutions (as Christopher has advocated). While most allies would prefer a 
change of regime in Baghdad, none, it is clear, is prepared to take significant 
steps—outside the embargo—to ensure the regime's removal. As long as Saddam 
Hussein drags his feet on fulfilling even the minimal requirements, however, these 
differences among the allies can be papered over and consensus on sanctions 
maintained. The difficultly will come when and if Saddam fulfills enough of the 
provisions on inspection to satisfy the United Nations. With respect to Iran, as 
already indicated, the United States favors economic constraints until Iran 
changes its behavior on key issues of concern to Washington, such as terrorism 
and the acquisition of weapons of mass destruction. While these goals are also 
sought by Europe, some European states prefer active engagement and strength- 
ened trade ties as a means of achieving long-term change. 


From Deterrence to Constructive Engagement 


In two other areas of policy, the administration has moved in a positive 
direction, showing understanding of the complex forces at work in society and the 
need to address them in a constructive way. On the Islamic front, Edward 
Djerejian's numerous statements while assistant secretary of state have.clarified 
US attitudes toward the Islamic revival and should be taken as official policy, 
despite more alarmist sentiments from other US quarters.?! These statements 
have drawn clear distinctions between extremist movements—religious and 
secular—and the Islamic revival as a whole, and cautioned against tarring the 
entire movement with the brush of extremism. Rather, the United States sees 
multiple Islamic movements seeking to reform their societies, with considerable 
diversity in expression and aims. 

The United States also has made encouraging statements about political 
participation in a number of states—Jordan, Kuwait, Yemen, and even in Saudi 
Arabia, where a consultative assembly has been appointed. However, while the 
United States sees no monolithic international effort behind Islamic movements, 
there is serious concern over Iran's exploitation of extremist elements, and over 
the Sudan's support for these as well. US policy toward these movements will be 
two-fold: to address the political, social, and economic conditions that serve as a 
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spawning ground for extremist movements, and to deter, isolate, and punish 
terrorist groups and to deal firmly with states that support them. 

Second, the United States will encourage the Palestinian-Israeli peace 
process, first by helping to improve conditions on the ground—in the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip—so that people will have a stake in the process. In addition to the 
bilateral talks between Israel and the Palestinians—and Israel and Jordan, 
Lebanon, and Syria—the United States is involved in and encouraging the 
multilateral talks on water, arms control, refugees, economic development, and 
the environment, and is trying to maintain the involvement of Israel's neighbors 
in the multilateral process, especially Jordan and Syria. To this end the United 
States favors broadening the scope of economic interaction in the region— 
especially through the removal of the Arab boycott against Israel—and by 
encouraging joint Arab and Israeli ventures. In addition, the United States wants 
to limit the arms race in the region, and, in the light of the expected population 
explosion in the area, encourage regional economic solutions to these problems. 

To achieve these purposes, the United States has relied on the multilateral 
talks that include other regional as well as frontline states, and made room for 
European participation. This aspect of US policy finds widespread support in 
Europe, although Europeans may resent their marginal role in the process.?3 
Indeed, Europeans played a quiet, but equally active role in bringing the 
principals together in Norway for the breakthrough on Palestinian-Israeli negoti- 
ations, and they support encouragement of regional economic cooperation.74 

The policy as stated here is plausible, provided it is matched with US 
capacity to expend scarce economic and human resources. Nonetheless, it is not 
without several problems. One is how far and how fast to push the agenda for 
democracy, human rights, and market economies, particularly in the face of a fear 
of Islamic and nationalist backlash and extremism. Another problem is how to 
address the underlying conditions that are driving these movements—maldistri- 
bution of wealth, unemployment, and governments without legitimacy—in the 
face of few resources at home and little willingness on the part of the US 
population to become involved in difficult and intractable foreign policy concerns. 
A third problem is how to deal with goals that may be in conflict. No goal is likely 
to play such an important role in the Clinton administration as the desire on the 
one hand to expand US markets and commerce—which will require accommo- 
dating policies toward regimes in the region—and on the other hand to further 
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more open, democratic systems and human rights—which is likely to produce 
increased confrontation that may get in the way of trade.?5 

This conflict in goals is already present in the case of Iran. The United States 
is taking a tough line on Iranian credits through the International Monetary Fund 
and other international lending agencies, and putting pressure on European allies 
to restrict lending. Yet, it permits US business to sell Iran a wide range of goods 
from consumer products to oil-drilling equipment, worth $750 million in 1992. 
Moreover, US oil companies are the largest purchasers of Iranian oil, bought on 
the open market and sold abroad.?$ In fact, the policy of containing both Iran and 
Iraq will put constraints on US business in two large oil markets likely to be 
penetrated by European competitors. 

The Clinton administration, despite initial professions of support and encour- 
agement of democratic movements in the developing world, has been careful in 
the application of this principle to the Middle East. Behind the scenes, the United 
States is encouraging a better human rights record and a strengthening of the 
parliamentary system in Kuwait, where its influence is significant. Elsewhere, the 
United States is caught in a familiar dilemma. In Iraq, the United States is the 
backbone of support for the Kurds and their quasi-democratic experiment in 
northern Iraq, as well as for the democratically oriented Iraq National Congress. 
These experiments, particularly that of the Kurds, are in conflict with the US goal 
of keeping the Iraqi state intact. Moreover, they are causing strains in US 
relations with Turkey, one of its professed regional pillars. 

Egypt is another example of the paradox. Under siege from Islamic groups, 
both extremist and moderate, Egyptian president Husni Mubarak's regime is also 
facing serious economic problems and is under increasing international criticism 
for its human rights record with respect to embattled Islamic groups. The United 
States pressures Egypt behind the scenes on human rights issues, but stops well 
short of punitive measures for fear that Egypt could end up with a more hostile 
regime. The same is true in Turkey, currently engaged in a major military action 
against a spreading separatist movement among its Kurdish population. 

In the Levant, where a large intelligentsia has absorbed Western ideas, 
Jordan has moved farthest in instituting democratic reforms. While it has received 
some praise on that score from the United States, this response has been overlaid 
with considerable ambiguity. Democracy in Jordan, with its majority Palestinian 
population, produced strong popular support for anti-US policies toward Iraq and 
Israel during the 1991 gulf war. If Palestinians in the occupied territories are given 
too much democracy, the electoral result could be support for the Islamic 
Resistance Movement, or HAMAS, which is opposed to the peace process, rather 
than for the more secular PLO. A new, more democratically oriented leadership 
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is sorely needed in the Palestinian movement. The issue remains one less of goals 
than of methods: how to encourage the kind of change and reform that is 
necessary without undue disruption or imposition of a kind of “‘conditionality”’ 
and its attendant backlash.?? 


THE MIDDLE EAST DIMENSION 


Despite its myriad problems, the Middle East is on the threshold of one’ 
immensely positive development with profound implications for regional devel- 
opment and the area's relations with the outside world—serious movement 
toward a settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict. It is too early to definitively 
predict a positive outcome to the peace process or the timing of a settlement, but 
the prospects look better now than at almost any time since the 1978—79 Camp 
David peace negotiations between Egypt and Israel. À successful resolution to 
this crisis will have an impact on the Middle East comparable to the end of the 
Cold War in its dimensions and potential for change. A peace settlement would, 
over time, reduce the need for the huge military expenditures that have eaten up 
domestic budgets in the region, freeing up resources badly needed for social and 
economic development. 

The breakdown of barriers between and among the frontline states also will 
speed up economic development and the technological revolution in the region. 
Indeed, the first results of this process already can be seen in the contribution by 
46 international institutions and countries of $600 million for expenditure in the 
West Bank and Gaza for the coming year, and $1 billion for the next two years, 
and with the initial spurt of business and entrepreneurial connections made 
between Arabs and Israelis to take advantage of the opportunity.?8 A settlement 
also would give some spur to greater economic integration in the region, long the 
dream of the region's technocrats. It would provide a more stable regional 
environment in which more open, democratic regimes could take root. All of these 
developments would provide a regional climate likely to be more moderate and 
more accommodating to the West. 


The Issue of Islam 


Positive results on the Arab-Israeli problem will not be a panacea for all of the 
difficulties afflicting the region. Most of these reside in domestic problems for 
which indigenous regimes and populations must find their own solutions. Some of 
these problems—a stagnant economic situation, widespread government repres- 
sion, and growing populations and attendant unemployment—already have been 
touched on. One emerging trend, however—the Islamic revival—looms large as 
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an issue that will preoccupy not only regimes in the Middle East, but the 
chanceries of Europe and the United States as well. 

The Islamic impetus receiving so much attention in Europe and the United 
States is mainly one of reform and rejuvenation of societies in reaction to the 
cumulative disruptions and dislocations of a century of modernization and 
increasingly intrusive Western influence.?? It has thrown up an extremist fringe 
hostile to many Western values and willing to challenge Western interests by 
violent means. The role of Islam in these events has become a controversial topic 
in Europe and the United States. Some political elements in Europe have seized 
on fears of the Islamic revival to justify restrictions on domestic Muslim 
communities and limitations on immigration. In some circles, both in Europe and 
the United States, “Islamism” has replaced the Cold War as a justification for a 
new strategy toward the region that focuses on the negative rather than the 
positive. A misunderstanding of Islam may serve to distance Europe (and the 
United States) from the Middle East, widening a perceived cultural gap and acting 
as an obstacle to finding common ground on which to approach difficult policy 
issues.?0 

Islamic extremism, indeed, may become dysfunctional for the Middle East as 
well. Facing serious socioeconomic problems, crises of cultural identity, govern- 
ment ineptitude, and rapid and disruptive change, the Middle East has turned 
increasingly to Islam for solace and solutions. Yet, few Islamic movements have 
produced any concrete solutions to the problems of adjusting to a complex world 
in which intercultural exchange and adjustment to modernity will be the keys to 
prosperity. Iran, for example, is still struggling with this adjustment and has 
achieved only modest accomplishments thus far! A confrontational stance 
toward the West has, in this case, proved counterproductive. The flows of trade, 
investment, and technology desired by the Middle East can only come from the 
West (or the more industrialized countries of the East), and they are not likely to 
be forthcoming in a hostile environment. As the gap between cultural perceptions 
widens, the West increasingly may become a scapegoat for the failures of Middle 
East governments on which it relies, and rejection may become a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. Marginalization, alienation, and, in the worst case, hostility may ensue. 

There is no inherent reason why events must take this course. However, in 
the confusion of a world in rapid flux, where societies are in search of new verities 
to replace those that have been lost, governments must be careful not to ‘‘fall 
victim to misplaced fears or faulty perceptions.’’32 That is why care must be taken 
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on both sides of the Atlantic to keep the Islamic revival in perspective and take it 
in stride. 

The admonitions of E.G.H. Joffé also must be considered in framing regional 
policy. Partly because of domestic economic pressures and partly because Middle 
Eastern states are being drawn into world markets under unfavorable terms, the 
outlook for economic development looks less than favorable for the region. The 
range of options in the Middle East is diminishing precisely as the United States 
and Europe apply greater pressures for political and economic liberalization. 
Unless more sensitivity and flexibility is shown, this kind of intervention could be 
profoundly counterproductive in securing the twin goals of political and economic 
reform.33 The process of change and reconstruction in the Middle East must be 
generated from within, and will be a complex and undoubtedly bumpy process. In 
an increasingly interdependent relationship among the United States, Europe, and 
the Middle East, more account may have to be taken of regional as well as 
Western interests. 
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TORN BETWEEN THE ATLANTIC AND 
THE MEDITERRANEAN: EUROPE AND 
THE MIDDLE EAST IN THE 
POST-COLD WAR ERA 


Ghassan Salamé 


Pas is in search of a new approach to the Middle East. Since the end of 
World War II, European policies in the Middle East have been torn between the 
continent's geographic contiguity, historical familiarity, and privileged trade links 
with the Middle East, and its ideological-strategic association with the United 
States. ‘‘Atlanticism’’ meant a predisposition to recognize the preponderant 
position of the United States in the Middle East and to adjust to it. A more 
independent line and a will to challenge US preponderance generally have been 
characteristic less of newly assertive Europeanists than of old-style nationalists. 
General Charles de Gaulle's politique arabe was a natural appendix to his decision 
to withdraw from the military branch of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) in 1966. The aggressive oil initiatives of Enrico Mattei of Italy's Ente 
Nazionale Idrocarburi were aimed at challenging US companies' predominance in 
the Middle East oil market. Greece's generally pro-Arab line basically had been a 
way to show some independence from Washington, which Athens perceived as 
being too complacent toward Turkey. Developing a specifically European line 
toward the Middle East, therefore, has been the result of a worldview in which 
some European governments wanted to express their independence from the 
United States and, to an extent, their unease with the constraints of the East-West 
divide and Cold War alignments. 

Now that the bipolar divide has disappeared, the natural reaction in Europe 
has been for states to forgo attempts to assert their independence. For example, 
with varying levels of enthusiasm, European governments joined the US-led 
coalition against Iraq in 1990, expressed support for the reinvigorated US- 
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engineered Arab-Israeli peace process, and swallowed their anger at having been 
deprived of most postwar trade dividends in the gulf. Greece, Spain—in Novem- 
ber 1993 Juan Carlos became the first European monarch to visit Israel—and the 
Vatican have normalized their relations with Israel. Signs of benign neglect are 
numerous. In France, a country that had gone further than any other in stressing 
an independent role in Middle Eastern affairs, former foreign minister Roland 
Dumas—a socialist—emphatically wrote the obituary of his country's politique 
arabe, dismissing it as ''a sheer illusion’’; Prime Minister Edouard Balladur of the 
rightist, neo-Gaullist Rassemblement pour la République did not even mention the 
Middle East in his cabinet's two-hour déclaration de politique générale before the 
parliament. Crucial political events in Algeria, Egypt, and Lebanon have been met 
with much Jess concern than before. Aid has been partly redirected to other 
destinations, notably to the emancipated eastern half of Europe. Public interest in 
the Middle East appears to be limited when the issues at hand do not have clear 
domestic repercussions. 

Beyond these regional adjustments to global change, a broad new vision of 
Europe's approach to the Middle East is yet to be formulated. Conceptually, there 
is indeed a basic unease in the very definition of the two terms—‘‘Europe”’ and 
the **Middle East’’—of this relationship. Only an arbitrary decision would help 
Europe in dealing with a plurality of definitions. If the Atlantic Ocean is the 
western limit of Europe, delineating its eastern border is somehow a mission 
impossible. Is membership in the European Union an overriding parameter? Does 
one agree with Ralf Dahrendorf, for whom ''the European house ends where the 
Soviet Union, or whatever succeeds it, begins''?! Or, should one borrow from de 
Gaulle's vision of a Europe stretching ''from the Atlantic to the Urals”? The task 
of defining the Middle East has been one of the twentieth century's most 
dizzying—as well as frequent—quizzes. Now that the Soviet empire has disap- 
peared, definitions have become even more complex, and the dual temptation is 
there to consider Mitteleuropa as an integral part of Europe, and to incorporate 
the Central Asian republics in any vision of the Middle East. No definition of 
either one of the two terms is beyond contest; no definition is innocent. Herein lies 
the organic shakiness of any discussion of Euro-Middle Eastern relations, the 
Observer being asked to assume the existence of these two actors, to convince 
himself of their very existence and of their analytical relevance. It always will be 
possible to make a case for the non-existence of either one of these two terms. 

Paradoxically, at least since 1945, only the introduction of a third term—‘‘the 
United States’’—into this shaky equation has made Euro-Middle Eastern rela- 
tions politically relevant and intellectually substantive. Although European ap- 
proaches to the Middle East often have been different from those of their US 
counterparts, there is a plurality of European national approaches, different from 
each other, or even contradictory to each other. On many issues, some European 
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governments have been much closer to US policies than to their immediate 
neighbors’ views. Pluralism, therefore, has been the essence of ‘‘Europeanness.”’ 
This is embedded in the centuries-old strength of European nationalisms, and in 
the Middle Easterners' perceptions of the continent. Arabs, Iranians, and Turks 
have yet to be convinced that ‘‘France,”’ "Britain," or "Germany" '—categories 
with which they have been familiar through many past centuries—are becoming 
less relevant. Europeans also have to convince themselves and the world that 
being European does, indeed, decisively determine their political weltan- 
schauung. Yt goes without saying that neither this fact nor its perception by 
others—notably by Middle Easterners—is established to the point of making these 
introductory observations a merely scholastic exercise. 

From an historical perspective, the present could be considered exceptional. 
History, since the time of the Crusades, has been replete with European intimacy 
with the Middle East, a closeness that probably will be renewed in the future. 
Ellen Laipson rightfully noted that **Europe has, and is likely to continue to have, 
a more sustained and durable political, economic, and cultural presence in the 
region than either the United States or the Soviet Union.’’? As a result, there 
exists a widespread feeling of frustration with the present phase, in which Europe 
so clearly lacks the influence that it had for centuries and, in all likelihood, will 
have again in some not too distant future. Compounding this lack of influence is 
the feeling that the Middle East could constitute a threat to European security, 
notably through the proliferation of ballistic missile technology that places Europe 
in range, but not the United States.? 

Many Europeans think that US involvement in the Middle East is somehow 
a transient factor triggered by oil imports, the Arab-Israeli conflict, and contain- 
ment of the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union no longer threatens US interests, and 
although gulf oil can hardly be replaced with some other source of energy, 
European dependence on it is much greater than is that of the United States. It 
also seems possible that the Arab-Israeli conflict may be resolved in the not too 
distant future. For all these reasons, it is possible to imagine a gradual decrease in 
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US involvement in Middle Eastern affairs at the end of this "transitional phase,” 
during which European preponderance in the Middle East has been challenged, 
indeed, overshadowed and replaced, by that of the United States. 


RATHER THE UNITED NATIONS THAN THE UNITED STATES 


Aware of their sensitivity to Middle Eastern issues, and of their limited 
influence in affecting events there, European countries are reluctant to leave the 
region wholly to the United States. Significant European economic interests in the 
area, reliance on Middle Eastern oil and gas exports, and public opinion concerns 
make it difficult for any European leader to condone passive behavior, although 
smaller states—such as the three Benelux countries—are more willing to do so 
than Britain or France; of course, the latter two held, at least until the 1956 Suez 
Canal crisis, dominant imperial positions in that part of the world and have not 
entirely relinquished their wish of reinstating their past role. 

There is a general trend that makes the United Nations a palatable framework 
through which Europe can approach the Middle East. In the UN Security Council, 
Western Europe is represented more than adequately with two permanent members. 
In the General Assembly, European countries can count on the support of many of 
their former colonies in the Third World, notably the African countries. Conse- 
quently, when it comes to the Middle East, continental Europe often has spontane- 
ously based its views on UN Security Council resolutions and preferred operating 
through UN institutions. This reliance on the United Nations has served to mark 
some distance from Washington and provided common ground for a wide variety of 
national attitudes. (Tbe election of a francophone general-secretary in the person of 
Boutros Boutros-Ghali is viewed as an additional asset, at least in France.) 

In dealing with the Middle East, European policies are torn between 
globalism and regionalism. The globalists are leaders involved in foreign affairs 
who are sensitive to their countries' position in the world, while regionalists are 
more sensitive to their countries' bilateral relations. Consequently, globalists tend 
to approach the Middle East from an international perspective. This was illus- 
trated consistently during the 1991 gulf war, when France and Britain clearly let 
their alliance with the United States override their own special links to Iraq and 
Kuwait. They were anxious not to convey the impression across the Atlantic of 
being unreliable partners in times of need. Fearing for their rank in the world (and 
for their position vis-à-vis a resurgent, reunified Germany), London and, to a 
lesser extent, Paris made themselves the echo, when they were not the instigators, 
of US firmness in dealing with the Iraqi challenge.^ Globalism meant a joint 
Western effort to punish the aggressor. 
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Nationalists of various colors tended, on the other hand, to use regionalism 
as a justification for their opposition to aligning with US views, even when they 
had been indifferent or hostile toward Iraq. This was particularly clear in France, 
where the government rapidly joined the anti-Iragi coalition, while leaders as 
different as Jean-Pierre Chevénement (a socialist), Jean-Marie Le Pen (a far right 
nationalist), and Georges Marchais (a communist) came to oppose the coalition on 
the assumption of French special views of (and interests in) the Middle East. 

In other countries, most notably in Germany and Italy, opposition to the 
coalition was rooted in popular, still vivid pacifism rather than in some special 
view of the Middle East. These two countries have had a consistent mercantilist 
approach toward the Middle East. When the crisis erupted, public opinion was 
clearly less enthusiastic for military participation (which for Germany at that time 
was still prohibited by the constitution). A few mass demonstrations against the 
war took place, and it was common to see Italian pacifists preaching their 
opposition to war in Italian city centers. Polls showed that a substantial number 
of Spaniards thought of the coalition attack on Iraq as ‘‘an unjust war." Many 
critics of the coalition were, indeed, old-style pacifists who had spent most of their 
preceding years opposing the deployment of US missiles in Europe, or calling for 
neutrality in the East-West conflict. They basically opposed their countries' 
participation in the coalition on the basis of anti-US feelings that sometimes dated 
back to the Vietnam era. They were no advocates of some special vision of 
Euro-Arab relations; they were, on the contrary, inverted globalists. 

Opposition to the ''leave-it-to-the-United States" syndrome has also been 
illustrated in European reactions to the launching of the Arab-Israeli peace 
process in Madrid in 1991. At that time, the Netherlands, which tends to be 
pro-US, was chairing the then-European Community (now, and henceforth, the 
European Union), a fact that made it easier for the community to content itself 
with an observer status at the peace talks and a supportive speech in Madrid. Not 
all Europeans were happy with this limited role while an already decaying Soviet 
Union was given a much-coveted ''sponsor'" status, and the Egyptians were 
represented by a full-fledged delegation. Europe's restricted position at the 
Madrid conference was too reminiscent for many European officials of the 
unilaterally US-managed Camp David process in 1978-79. Some Europeans 
expressed considerable skepticism about the structure of the new peace talks and 
indicated clearly their determination to widen the Europeans' role. This meant, 
among other initiatives, an active rapprochement between Israel and several 
European countries and, indirectly, a much tougher stand on Palestinians accused 
of past violent behavior (as demonstrated when George Habash, leader of the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine, tried to obtain medical treatment in 
a Paris hospital in February 1992). 

Since the bilateral peace talks were being singlehandedly managed by 
Washington, Europeans tried to follow them through a revolving troika while 
devising for themselves a more determining role in the multilateral talks, partic- 
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ularly in regard to the economic cooperation and refugees committees. They 
partially succeeded, although the dominant feeling on the continent remained that 
Europe had not been given a satisfactory share in the process—in its concept, in 
the bilateral talks, nor in the committee on arms control—but was being asked to 
eventually sustain a potentially substantial share of any cost needed at the end of 
the process to rebuild and develop the area. 

This situation is a far cry from an era when Europe had indicated specifically 
its distance from the United States by developing a more balanced approach to the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. Although reluctant to recognize the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) as “‘sole legitimate representative of the Palestinians," the 
European Union, beginning in 1973, had gradually recognized that the United 
States was too closely aligned with Israeli positions. This recognition led to the 
Venice Declaration of 1980, and then to the ‘‘Dublin formula," in which the 
Palestinians were to be represented within a joint Arab delegation for the 
Euro-Arab dialogue. While still ostracized by US diplomacy, PLO chairman Yasir 
Arafat visited many European capitals, including Paris in 1989. The end of the 
Cold War, by terminating the superpowers' confrontation in the Middle East, 
deprived Europeans of the opportunity of devising a third approach between 
alignment on either one of the two sides. Russia joined the process—''the only 
game in town" '—and Europe could choose only between two evils: accept a minor 
role in the peace talks, or leave them to the United States, as during the Camp 
David negotiations. With more or less enthusiasm, Europeans came to support the 
Madrid process, betting on a growing role while the process itself unfolded.5 

The 1993 agreement between Israel and the PLO produced mixed European 
reactions. The accord proved correct the Europeans' basic assumption that no 
progress could be made in the negotiations without prior mutual recognition by 
the two warring sides. They were gratified that the Norwegians were able to 
succeed where the Americans had shown impotence in pushing the negotiations 
forward. The Europeans, despite a certain smugness that US guidance of the 
peace process had proved insufficient, also observed that the US government was 
in a position to adjust to this breakthrough and to translate it into a political bonus 
for itself. The Oslo agreement and US diplomatic hesitations in the Clinton 
administration's first year—together with active Israeli diplomatic efforts and 
Arab calls for European involvement—led European governments, not content 
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with being the largest financial contributor to the peace process, to seek a larger 
political role in the process. 

The past decade is characterized also by the growth of US military interven- 
tionism in the Middle East, a development that accompanied and probably 
accelerated the end of the Cold War. For a number of reasons, Washington 
traditionally had been reluctant to intervene in the Middle East. With the 
exception of going ashore in Lebanon in 1958, the United States tended to avoid 
direct military intervention. (Although there were nuclear alerts during the 1967 
and 1973 Arab-Israeli wars, these were in relation to potential Soviet intervention 
rather than in reaction to developments in the Middle East proper.) The past 
decade has witnessed the attempt to rescue US hostages in Iran in 1980, active 
support of the mujahidin guerrillas in Afghanistan throughout the 1980s, the 1983 
bombardment of pro-Syrian targets in Lebanon by US marines participating in the 
multinational peacekeeping force, the April 1986 bombing raid on Libya that 
almost killed Colonel Muammar Qadhafi, and the April 1988 attacks against 
Iranian naval facilities in the gulf. Topping the list is the deployment of US forces 
against Iraq in the battle for Kuwait. One of George Bush's last actions as US 
president was the deployment of some 21,000 marines to Somalia in 1992. 

As long as no US military interventions were taking place in the Middle East, 
Europeans supported the principle of strict nonintervention, showing much less 
concern for the presence of Soviet military experts in the area than their US 
counterparts. In the 1980s, Europe was embarrassed with almost each new US 
show of muscle. For example, the Italians clearly showed their displeasure with 
US strong-arm tactics during the 1985 Achille Lauro incident by refusing to 
support efforts by US military forces based in Italy to capture the Palestinian 
hijackers of the Greek cruise ship. In 1986, the French government refused to 
grant US military planes the right to fly over France en route to attack Libya. 
Greece was also far from wholeheartedly joining the US antiterrorism crusade. 
Europe's attitude began to change with the end of the Cold War, when it joined 
both the coalition against Iraq and operations in Somalia, while remaining 
generally opposed to the use of force in the former Yugoslavia until the February - 
1994 Sarajevo market shelling in which more than 60 people died. In most cases, 
Europe was left with the usual two choices: join a US initiative or be left on the 
sidelines. Unable to move independently in the Middle East—something that is 
still feasible in some African countriesé—Buropean governments can no longer 
count on a countervailing Soviet pole to express some ''centrist"' position of their 
own. 
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6. France, in particular, is still militarily active in sub-Saharan Africa, with no vocal 
opposition from, and sometimes with the support of, the United States. About 10,000 French soldiers 
are still deployed in Africa, while 15,000 others are ready for rapid intervention from bases in southern 
France. Is this an implicit ‘‘division of labor’’ between Paris and Washington? The question was more 
explicitly raised when the US marines were sent to Somalia, a country that lies astride the Middle East 
and black Africa. See further, “‘Africa’s Favourite Gendarme,” Economist, February 27, 1993. 
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The European alignment with US policy that marked the immediate post- 
Cold War period is being reviewed at present. Germany’s participation in the UN 
operation in Somalia, once thought the beginning of a new German military role 
in the world,’ ultimately produced mixed feelings when it appeared that US 
leadership on the Somalia front was inconsistent; German politicians who were 
supportive of the operation were dismayed to learn via radio about the planned 
1994 US withdrawal from Somalia. In France, the rightist government elected in 
1993 is showing much less interest in UN military expeditions after years of Paris 
being the major contributor of troops for UN peacekeeping operations. France 
also is questioning the usefulness and wisdom of the sanctions imposed on Iraq for 
its invasion of Kuwait. Although no French official has openly called for the lifting 
of these sanctions, there is some pressure from oil companies and industry to 
consider that possibility. (This is now openly echoed by French diplomacy as seen 
at a March 1994 UN Security Council meeting, to renew sanctions on Iraq, where 
a French proposal, endorsed by Russia and China, wanted to take into consider- 
ation the positive behavior of Iraqi authorities in matters of arms control.) Tariq © 
Aziz, the Iraqi deputy prime minister, was allowed to enter France in fall 1993, 
officially **for medical treatment,” and several high-ranking Iraqi civil servants 
from the oil and foreign affairs ministeries had official talks in Paris in July 1993 
and February 1994. For commercial and political reasons, Western European 
governments are not insensitive to Egyptian, Russian, and Turkish calls for a 
revision of the very restrictive status imposed on both Iraq and Libya. 

A slow change is, therefore, noticeable. If, in the immediate post-Cold War 
era, European governments were aligned with US leadership on Middle Eastern 
issues, in the past year, the mixed signals from Washington, the acrimonious 
debate over the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), tensions over 
the Bosnian issue, and US calls for a reorientation of the United States toward the 
Pacific are encouraging Europeans to devise a unified position of their own. This 
new trend has been strengthened recently by the ratification of the Maastricht 
Treaty in 1993 and the transformation of the European Community into the 
European Union, as well as by the instatement of the Western European Union 
(WEU) as a response to the continent’s security needs. Based on its Petersburg 
Declaration of June 1992, the WEU intends to contribute to the establishment of 
“a European security framework” whereby it develops an operational role 
(possibly in areas of the Middle East and North Africa) for humanitarian missions, 
evacuation of European nationals in countries where their lives are threatened, 
PF 

7. In Germany, the constitutional court refused to forbid the use of German troops for 
medical, humanitarian, and transport jobs outside the realm of NATO. See ‘‘L’ Allemagne répète son 
nouveau róle international," Libération, November, 22, 1993. The issue of the use of German troops 
abroad is far from being settled, although it is possible that the deployment of these troops under a UN 


flag, far from those Central European areas where Germany had been actively expansionist, is more 
acceptable. See ‘‘Germany and Its Interests," Economist, November 20, 1993, pp. 19-23. 
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and peacekeeping as well as peace enforcement operations.® As for the European 
Union, the Maastricht Treaty reinforces structures for permanent consultations 
on foreign affairs and forms the foundation of a ''common policy." Although 
majority rule is yet to be accepted by member states—notably by Britain—in 
diplomatic matters, the Europeans were able to devise a common position on 
North African questions at their 1992 Lisbon summit.? 


NATIONALISM AND HUMANITARIANISM 


The traditional European view of the Middle East has often followed a class 
line. European political establishments have tended to be rather patronizing 
toward this area of their former colonial expansion, while public opinion has 
tended to view the Middle East with a mixture of fascination and fear. The end of 
the Cold War has made establishmentarians even less visionary, while public 
opinion seems to follow two contradictory paths. In many countries, neo- 
nationalist, chauvinistic trends have emerged with a clear anti-immigrant, and 
generally anti-Muslim, discourse. On the other hand, thousands of young Euro- 
peans are engaged in nongovernmental organizations’ (NGOs) relief activities in 
large, impoverished parts of the Middle East. Today’s neo-nationalism and 
humanitarianism are not only contemporary, but actually tend to reinforce each 
other. For example, both are based on the idea that the immediate Third 
World—particularly the Muslim one—is becoming too threatening to European 
societies’ well-being, if not their national identities. To curb the threat, neo- 
nationalists want to close borders, and possibly send back millions of immigrant 
workers now residing in Europe to their countries of origin. Humanitarians, on the 
contrary, see the remedy in reaching out to these peoples and in helping them 
improve their lives in their home countries. 

The two central factors explaining this new cleavage are widespread unem- 
ployment and the erosion of leftist ideologies. Unemployment has reached high 
levels: 22 percent in Spain, more than 12 percent in Belgium, France, and Italy, 
while worsening in other countries. The European average in 1993 was higher than 
10 percent. Although it has been demonstrated often that citizens rarely rush to 
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8. The WEU’s new flag has been raised, for the first time, on ships patrolling the Adriatic sea 
in order to enforce UN-imposed sanctions on Serbia. Although the relationship between the WEU and 
NATO is yet to be clearly defined—an alternative to the former or an adjunct force within its 
realm?—the Serbia operation is viewed as the beginning of a new era, although European discord on 
former Yugoslavia is great. For a consensual presentation of this issue, see Dieter Mahncke, 
Parameters of European Security (Paris: Institute for Security Studies, WEU, 1993). 

9. General stands on political issues are often easily reached by European leaders after 
agonizing preparatory meetings at lower levels in their bureaucracies. The translation of these general 
principles into actual policies is more problematic. When France, for example, decided to halt all 
forms of dialogue with Algeria's Islamists, other states were reluctant to follow suit. When both 
France and Germany decided to ban Kurdish Worker's Party activities in their countries, they 
successfully coordinated their clampdown on this organization. It is much easier to reach a common 
policy on Middle East-related security issues than on diplomatic issues that might have negative effects 
on European trade relations with the area. 
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perform menial jobs if and when migrant workers leave, chauvinistic populism has 
remained a potent vehicle for demagogic mobilization under such conditions. 
Jean-Marie Le Pen's right-wing National Front confirmed its appeal in France by 
gathering 13 percent of the vote in March 1993 parliamentary elections. In Italy, 
the emerging Northern Leagues have been as hostile to foreign workers as they 
have been toward providing large subsidies to their own underdeveloped south. 
For its part, the fascist Italian Socialist Movement recorded an enviable showing 
in November 1993 municipal elections. In Germany, disenchantment with reuni- 
fication has drawn thousands of young Germans into neo-Nazi racist attacks on 
political refugees. In all European countries, the victims of this neo-nationalism 
have been overwhelmingly marked by their Middle Eastern origins as Arabs, 
Kurds, or Turks, although similar phenomena also have been recorded against 
immigrants from the former Eastern bloc. This resurgence of old stereotypes 
necessitates that any European approach to the Middle East start at home, as an 
embarrassing, indecisive, and sometimes contradictory mixture of reactions to 
domestic pressures and foreign policy initiatives. 

The erosion of leftist ideologies ended the 1960s pattern of ideological 
solidarity with the Third World. No Europeans are now ready and willing to 
demonstrate their support by joining the Algerian National Liberation Front or 
being trained militarily in Palestinian camps. Solidarity is now expressed in 
humanitarian terms, rather than in diplomatic or ideological ones. The past 
decade, therefore, witnessed the flowering of dozens of NGOs operating in the 
Middle East, with less and less interest in the causes of the peoples they were 
helping. Afghanistan was a watershed: It caused many formerly leftist European 
intellectuals to start looking at the United States in a much more favorable light, 
and others to express both their rejection of communism and their generosity 
toward the Third World by helping the Afghan mujahidin. These new humanitar- 
ians, however, could not adjust to intricate Afghani politics, let alone.to the 
emerging anti-Western chauvinism within mujahidin ranks. What is left of this 
bitter experiment is an insistence on relief tasks and human rights advocacy, and 
a deeply felt alienation from intricate Middle Eastern politics. The French 
physicians who started Médecins sans frontiéres, for example, created an NGO 
that has branches in most EU countries, and by itself has involved thousands of 
European employees and volunteers all over the world. The group is developing 
a worldview of itself, ‘‘sans-frontiérisme,’’ which is firmly antiracist at home and 
critical of Third World dictators abroad, and which is quite popular among 
younger Europeans. !? 

This new humanitarian approach has recently taken a more politicized turn. 
Humanitarianism is not simply an NGO issue—although most NGOs survive 
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10. See Médecins sans frontiéres, Populations en danger (Paris: Hachette, 1992). The 
movement defines itself as a member of ''the only party which is resilient to the fall of ideologies: 
solidarity.” 
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thanks to public subsidies, notably from the European Union—but has become a 
state affair. This change occurred in the immediate aftermath of the 1991 gulf war, 
embodied in the support given to the Iraqi Kurds in the spring of 1991. British 
prime minister John Major made support for the Kurds a theme of his legislative 
campaign, while French president Francois Mitterrand established a fully fledged 
cabinet portfolio for humanitarian action throughout the world. He appointed to 
this position Bernard Kouchner, the founder of two major relief NGOs. Kouchner 
quickly became the most popular member of the cabinet. He took credit for UN 
Security Council Resolution 688 on the protection of the Iraqi Kurds and for many 
General Assembly statements. Humanitarianism, therefore, was ‘‘nationalized,”’ 
even militarized with the deployment of military contingents for humanitarian 
missions in a dozen locations in southern Iraq. This state involvement led many 
Europeans, in quite stunning numbers, to support the use of force for humanitar- 
ian purposes. A poll published in April 1993 in La Croix showed a rate of support 
among Frenchmen of 76 percent for such policies.1! 

This change in the humanitarian approach, although very popular on the 
northern shore of the Mediterranean, was viewed with increasing hostility on the 
southern shore. Most new, militarized humanitarian missions were related to an 
Islamic area: Bosnia, Eritrea, Kurdish areas, and Somalia, not to mention the 
Caucasus. While Iran, the Sudan, and many other governments rejected the very 
principle of this new right of interference, others, such as Iraq and Turkey, were 
compelled to accept it; at the same time, pro-Western governments were 
embarrassed to acknowledge this basically Western right to intervene in their own 
backyards. Middle Eastern countries were ready to acknowledge the lack of 
support that this humanitarian ‘‘crusade’’ was encountering in Russia and the 
United States, as well as the Chinese hostility it triggered. They were relieved to 
see that by 1993, with the dismal record of humanitarian activism in the former 
Yugoslavia and elsewhere, such activism was abating. The decline was notably 
played down by the French cabinet, although it remains quite popular in public 
opinion. 

This new pattern in European attitudes is fundamentally different from the 
1960’s complete identification with (and immersion in) Third World politics. The 
new generations of Europeans are more discerning, indeed, more vocal, in their 
criticism of those peoples they are helping. They are, in any case, more reluctant 
to identify with Third World leaders or to espouse Third Worldism in general, thus 
maintaining a clear distance, and reinforcing a deep feeling of estrangement 
between the two sides of the Mediterranean. For European youth, Europe is 
Europe and the Middle East a foreign area where they volunteer to suit their own 
ideals, not the local warlords. Governments, envying this popular infatuation with 
humanitarian action, desire to divert the credit for themselves. For these reasons, 
basically volunteer activities have been transformed into policies partly aimed at 
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11. La Croix, April 24, 1993. 
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concealing European governments' inability to devise clear policy on the Middle 
East, to implement it, and to influence events in that part of the world. 

State humanitarianism was thus an alibi for a deficient, sometimes nonexis- 
tent Middle East policy. While being self-congratulatory in their advocacy of 
human rights and free elections, and in their defense of endangered minorities, 
European governments soon discovered that they had become prisoners of their 
own discourse: European politicians were generally reluctant to condemn the 
1992 Algerian coup d'état that deprived that country's Islamists of their electoral 
victory; governments toned down their support of the Kurdish cause when it 
appeared that Turkey could possibly be destabilized by Kurdish separatism; many 
Europeans became more complacent with Morocco's Hassan II despite his 
debatable record on human rights and his suppression of the Sahrawi movement. !2 

Humanitarianism has also suffered from a Jack of similar enthusiasm on the 
other side of the Atlantic, where the difference between a classic military 
intervention and a humanitarian one is not readily distinguished. This different 
attitude stems from the vehement opposition of North American NGOs to their 
governments’ intrusion into their domain. All these factors contributed to the 
gradual phasing out of humanitarianism as an explicit replacement for lack of 
political influence. 


VIEWS OF ISLAMISM 


The widespread feeling of organic dissociation between Europe and the 
Middle East has been strengthened by the Europeans’ anxiety—when it was not 
a clear hostility—toward Islamist revivalism. ‘‘Islamism’’ has been a central 
theme in the past 15 years, both in government and public opinion. Although 
sharing some US government views of this phenomenon,?? European views tend 
on the whole to be somewhat more panic-driven and show much less understand- 
ing of the Islamization of the political domain. 

Four factors make the European reaction to Islamism different from what 
they are on the other side of the Atlantic. First is the well-entrenched idea that 
Islamism ultimately will affect domestic politics, thanks to the presence in Europe 
of millions of Muslims. This idea was not brought home to the United States until 
the February 1993 World Trade Center bombing in New York, but it is vivid 
everywhere in Europe. Immigrants, even when they have acquired permanent 
residency or citizenship status in Europe, remain sensitive to their countries of 
origin. This is especially notable when immigrants have no practical chance of 
acquiring the nationality of their country of residence, as is still the case in 
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12. See further David McDowall, Europe and the Arabs: Discord or Symbiosis? (London: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1992), p. 22. 
13. US government views on this issue were regularly expressed by Edward Djerejian while he 
was assistant secretary of state for Near Eastern affairs. See his hearing before the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs on March 9, 1993, in Department of State Dispatch, March 15, 1993, pp. 149-52. 
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Germany and, to a lesser extent, in Britain. Islamist movements are active in 
Germany among ''guest workers” of Turkish and Kurdish descent. The Islamic 
Salvation Front (FIS) tries with no real success to win the hearts of Algerians 
living in France. The Salman Rushdie affair galvanized the reactions of most 
Muslims in Britain. 

For many Europeans, Islamism starts at home, hence the gradual adjustment 
of political establishments, after years of hesitation, toward alignment with a 
clearly anti-Islamist public opinion stirred by nationalist groups.!^ The discourse 
of well-established political parties, first condescending toward those actively 
brandishing the immigration issue, slowly came to resemble their adversaries on 
the far right. In Germany, for example, the Christian Democrats-Christian 
Socialists alliance, while being tough with neo-Nazis, amended in a restrictive 
manner legislation on political refugees. The French mainstream came to de- 
nounce the immigrants’ ‘‘odeur’’ and to call for the reestablishment of identity 
inspections in the street. The rightist government in France has made roundups of 
North African Islamists a routine practice and it often appears that, on North 
African matters, the Ministry of Interior has much more influence than the Quai 
d'Orsay. 

More specifically with respect to Islam, Europeans encouraged their Muslim 
fellow countrymen to develop a more open, secular-oriented brand of Islam. In 
February 1993, the French socialist government, for the first time, refused to grant 
visas for about 30 Egyptian and Algerian imams who in the past came every year 
to preach in French mosques during Ramadan. The government made a partially 
successful attempt to extract the Paris mosque from the Algerian government's 
control and to put it in the hands of local Muslims. The general view is that it is 
easier to deal with European Muslims when they are not under foreign Islamic 
influence, and that it is urgent to dissociate the domestic problems posed for 
secular governments by Islam from Islamic revivalism in the world as a foreign 
affairs issue. In fall 1993, a tough policy on FIS partisans in France signaled the 
end of any complacency toward Islamist ideas among Muslims resident in France. 
In practice, this translated into a new, more openly supportive policy of the 
present regime in Algeria, a policy only half-heartedly shared by France's 
partners in the European Union, and later partly reviewed by the French 
government itself. 

A second factor in the European reaction to Islamism is the recurrence in 
Europe, or against Europeans traveling in Islamic countries, of acts of terror 
explicitly related to Islamic movements. Americans experienced this phenomenon 
during the hostage crisis in Iran and later when US hostages were taken in Beirut. 
For Europeans, though, feelings of vulnerability are more widespread. For a while 
indeed, it looked as if terrorism and Islamism were synonymous; for public 
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14. See McDowall, Europe and the Arabs, p. 26. For an excellent comparative approach on 
European reactions to this problem, see Les Temps Modernes, July-August 1991. 
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opinion, probably stirred by recurrent spectacular coverage in the media of ''the 
Islamic wave,” the two phenomena are still the same. Governments, however, 
knew better; the Yugoslav tragedy came to their rescue when it appeared that the 
villain in the Bosnian drama was certainly not the Muslim. The Bosnian 
crisis—and to a lesser extent fanatical Hinduism in the Indian subcontinent— 
helped greatly in reassessing simplistic ideas, conveyed in the media, of a 
somewhat organic link between Islam and violence. Many people were reminded 
that, after all, neither the Austrian archduke nor Alexander of Yugoslavia had 
been assassinated by Muslims. The ensuing conclusion is less a fear of Islam than 
of a more widespread fear of violence in the immediate vicinity of Europe. 

The third factor determining European reactions to Islamism is the fear of 
new waves of immigrants fleeing the establishment of Islamist governments in the 
Middle East. This fear is based on the waves of ‘‘white Iranians'' who fled their 
country after Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini took over in 1979, and of the 
Lebanese who fled civil strife in their country during the 1970s and 1980s. In times 
of unemployment, Europeans fear the Islamist's opponents or victims trying to 
find refuge and jobs in Europe as much as the Islamist himself.!5 Hence, the wary 
attitude toward refugees from the Balkans and the likelihood of restrictive 
immigration policies if the FIS takes power in Algeria. In France, the Balladur 
government's first legislative initiative in May 1993 was to enact more restrictive 
legislation according to which nobody could obtain French citizenship without 
asking for it. The overwhelming rightist majority refused to vote for the proposal 
before introducing additional restrictive amendments, making it more difficult for 
North Africans living in France to become Frenchmen. 

Finally, and most importantly, political culture in most European countries 
seems less able or willing to accommodate religious politics than the United 
States. Notably in France, there has never been a substantial ''Christian- 
democrat” tradition. The mere wearing of a head scarf by a Muslim teenager in a 
public school is perceived as a threat to republican secularist values. In May 1993, 
the minister of interior did not hesitate to appoint as an advisor on immigration a 
controversial author who had dared to question the very compatibility of Islam 
with French institutions and with democracy. There is a growing uneasiness with 
anything that mixes religion and politics. The predicament of Muslims in mixing 
their faith with secular politics is perceived as something that ultimately has to 
change for their integration into their new countries to be fully achieved.!6 
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15. This has been clearly documented in a poll on France and Algeria in which 55 percent of 
those polled opposed giving political asylum to Algerians who might flee their country after an FIS 
takeover. L'Express, February 10, 1994, pp. 58-77. 

16. See Le Monde, February 2, 1993, for quotes from a letter sent by the imam of the Paris 
mosque to President Mitterrand protesting what he calls measures of marked intolerance.” See also 
Paul Quilés, a former minister of interior, in Le Monde, December, 17, 1992. 

The number of Muslims living in France is disputed regularly. An official report published in 
May 1993 by the Haut conseil à l'intégration indicates that 1.7 million Muslim foreigners now reside 
in France compared with some 400,000 Muslim French citizens and ‘‘400,000 to 800,000'' beurs, young 
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The fourth determining factor involves Europeans' views of themselves. 
Beyond Islam, and specifically Islamism, what is at stake is the place of religion 
and of communitarian feelings in European societies. The approaches here are 
quite different from one country to the other. In France, secular republicanism has 
meant an implicit exclusion of religion from the political domain. In other 
countries, such as Spain and Italy, religion has been domesticated by the state 
rather than excluded. In Germany, citizens pay taxes to their churches, not only 
to their government. In the Netherlands, most education is run by confessions. It 
appears, therefore, that Islamism has challenged the established domestic con- 
sensus between politics and religion, which was duly noted by practicing 
Christians and Jews when the position of Islam in these societies became a 
publicly debated issue. On the whole, Germans and Scandinavians were more at 
ease in accommodating yet another faith in their public spheres. Southern 
Europeans, however, felt unable to do so without questioning their own relations 
to the dominant Catholic church. All this confirmed a widespread, though 
generally implicit, feeling that Islam, let alone Islamism, could not be viewed, at 
least in Europe, as a mere foreign policy issue. 


THE JAPANESE MODEL’S ATTRACTION 


Among young Europeans, the idea of a special relationship with the Middle 
East is far from being as well established as among older generations. On the 
contrary, young diplomats do not hesitate to compare Japanese trade successes in 
the Middle East to their governments’ old-style emphasis on cultural links and 
classic diplomacy. Mercantilism, which has never been absent, recently has 
gained ground, first in Northern Europe and then Southern Europe as well. 
Country by country, the general pattern has been that the former colonial power 
has an enviable share of its former colony’s trade. This has been the case with 
France in the Maghrib, Italy in Libya, and Britain in Oman and the Sudan. Japan 
is credited with military irrelevance, political neutrality, and a lack of historical 
special links to any countries in the Middle East—all factors conducive to 
establishing excellent trade relations there.!7 

The best advocate of European trade with the Middle East has been 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher during his long tenure as Germany's foreign minister. 


Peso 
Frenchmen of Muslim descent (and probably faith). While France now is trying heavy-handedly to 
prevent North African Islamists’ attempts to mobilize Muslims in France, Germany—where some 2.5 
million Muslims live—has to deal with Iranian and Turkish militancy. Iranian spiritual leader Ali 
Khamenehi has a *'special representative” for Western Europe in the person of Hojjatolislam Ansari, 
who is based in Hamburg, while Turkish Islamism is mainly represented by Cemalettin Hocaoglou, 
head of the Islamic Center in Cologne. Many European governments are critical of Germany for its 
reputed complacency with Islamist activities on its territory. 

17. Concerning the gulf war, for example, the difference between Japan’s reaction and the 
dominant, highly political European reaction was all too obvious. See Masuro Tamamoto, ‘‘Trial of an 
Ideal: Japan's Debate over the Gulf Crisis," World Policy Journal 8, no. 1 (Winter 1990-91), p. 95. 
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Not overly burdened with political considerations nor with self-restraint in 
technology transfer, Genscher pursued an aggressive trade policy, cutting out a 
lion's share of Middle Eastern imports for his country in both Turkey and Greece, 
and, more interestingly, in Iran and Iraq. Germany signed an economic and 
technological agreement with Iraq in 1981 after that country's war with Iran had 
erupted. Other agreements were signed with Iran, Libya, and Syria, while these 
countries were the targets of US-led Western ostracism. German industrial 
companies have been singled out as main sources for military (and sometimes 
chemical weapons) programs in many Middle Eastern countries.!3 

Italy has followed a similar line. For most of the past 40 years, Italian 
industrialists have been more concerned with the Middle East than has their 
country's political establishment. Italian colonialism had been marked by insignifi- 
cant numbers of settlers, which made decolonization easier. Fearing accusations of a 
relapse into fascism, however, Italy, which was refused admission to the United 
Nations unti] 1955, made a point of forgoing any attempt at building an independent 
political approach to the Middle East. A “Mediterranean policy”? would have been 
too reminiscent of Mussolini's imperial dreams of the Mare Nostrum. After 1973, a 
few steps were taken (notably by Prime Minister Aldo Moro) to build up a political 
profile, but these attempts also were made to emulate other European countries and 
to facilitate Italian inroads into the then-thriving Middle Eastern markets. 

While Italian politicians were reluctant about developing a high profile, 
Italian industrialists were extremely active. Most notable were Enrico Mattei's 
bold oil initiatives: signing long-term contracts to purchase oil above the market 
price from producers, first with Egypt, then with Iran, Libya, and Algeria. His 
death in 1962 was followed by a more prudent oil policy, as if the political 
establishment's reluctance to challenge US interests had been extended to the oil 
sector. Piecemeal, however, Italy has been successful in diversifying its sources 
of energy within the area—and in increasing dramatically its share of Middle 
Eastern imports thanks mainly to small-enterprise marketing skills—but not in 
attracting investments from the oil-producing countries. Politically, Italy has been 
associated with a role in producing the 1980 Venice Declaration (adopted during 
Italy's presidency of the European Community), and with having taken an 
independent line during the Tehran hostage and the Achille Lauro crises. The 
Italian government's main contribution has been to turn a deaf ear to US 
pressures to discourage business with so-called Arab radicals. 

Technocrats in Brussels feel very much at ease with a ‘“‘trade and aid” approach. 
In the next five years, the European Union will offer 5.5 billion European currency 
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18. This policy of mercantilism is far from being specifically related to the Middle East. In a 
November 1993 visit to China, during which contracts for $40 billion were signed, Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl startled his European counterparts by inviting Chinese leaders to visit Germany, in clear 
opposition to EU rules passed following the Tiananmen Square incidents. 
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units to aid Arab countries in need, representing 22 percent of total EU foreign aid.!? 
In the past few years, Egypt has been the primary beneficiary of European largesse, 
followed by Turkey, Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia. The emancipation of Eastern 
Europe has not affected these volumes substantially: between 1985 and 1991, the 
European bloc countries disbursed $10.7 billion in public aid to Eastern Europe 
(excluding the former Soviet Union) compared to $9.2 billion to Turkey and the 
Maghrib.?9 

In terms of trade, Eastern Europe and the Middle East (including Turkey) 
have been equal: about 4 percent of extra-EU trade. It is in terms of direct 
investments that the emancipation of Eastern Europe has negatively affected the 
Middle Eastern partners of the European Union. The Western Europeans 
invested $5.6 billion in two years (1991—92) in the former compared to $3.7 billion 
in Turkey and the Maghrib.?! This discrepancy is due, among other factors, to the 
fact that labor in Eastern Europe is still relatively cheaper than in most Middle 
Eastern countries. For example, the European Union estimated that an average 
monthly wage for a blue collar worker was $76 in Rumania, $110 in Bulgaria, and 
$208 in Poland; in comparison, a worker received an average monthly wage of 
$135 in Morocco, $210 in Turkey, and $264 in Tunisia.22 

Adept at the neoclassical economic approach, the European Union has 
believed in the virtues of foreign trade for economic development at least since 
1972, when the global Mediterranean policy was adopted. This policy, contrary to 
the Lomé I and II Accords with Africa, did not result in a collective agreement but 
in a country-by-country approach. The failure of a regional accord admittedly was 
caused less by Europe than by the complexities and feuds in the Middle East. The 
Europeans were aware that a piecemeal approach would increase bidding by the 
various Mediterranean states, each seeking an even better deal than its neighbors. 
These agreements, however, were quite similar—tariff reductions on agricultural 
products (albeit with some quotas and seasonal limitations). The reductions were 
reviewed when the minimum prices system of the Common Agricultural Policy 
was adopted, making the system a potent protectionist obstacle vis-à-vis the 
Maghrib. Duty free regulations were promulgated for industrial products, with the 
exception of petroleum products and most textiles. New limitations were enacted 
to avoid mere repackaging in the area of imported parts; later limitations were put 
on imports of clothing, shipping, steel, synthetic fibers, machine tools, and motor 
cars. As for the textiles, the Europeans put pressure on many countries to 
unilaterally restrict their exports. 
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19. Bishara Khudr, Europa wa al-watan al-Arabi (Europe and the Arab nation) (Beirut: Markaz 
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Middle Eastern governments have been satisfied with their trade terms with 
Europe, although highly critical of the constant extension of similar terms to other 
countries in the world because this process has gradually eroded the preferences 
they enjoyed. Constraints and restraints on exports as well as on technology 
transfers are too numerous, however, to be left alone. The feeling the European 
Union can hardly dispel is one of selective protectionism. Past experience 
indicates that whenever a country that depends on European markets succeeds 
sufficiently well to become a competitor, it is liable to find supposedly free entry 
disappear. This experience casts doubts on the EU Mediterranean policy and the 
development prospects it is intended to provide. 

Instead of dispelling these doubts, the European Union has confirmed them 
by policies adopted toward Egyptian cotton, Turkish textiles, Moroccan oranges, 
and gulf petrochemicals. Protectionist lobbies have become quite influential in 
both Brussels and Strasbourg, the seat of the European Parliament. These lobbies 
have succeeded despite having been weakened at the state level by national 
governments' overriding political considerations. Recognizing the growing influ- 
ence of bureaucrats in trade policy, Turks and Israelis decided to establish their 
own lobbies in Brussels. Arab governments, however, have been slower in 
adjusting to the new Eurocratic game. Nevertheless, from Morocco to the gulf, 
Arabs gradually have developed a genuine interest in Brussels politics. 


THE GULF OF ALL DREAMS 


Trade, notably with the oil-producing countries of the gulf, dominates 
European economic relations with the Middle East. For many years, Europeans 
competed in that area among themselves as much as with the United States and 
Japan. Each of them secured a share of that profitable market for the decade 1973 
to 1982. Then, a downturn in oil revenues narrowed the market and made the 
competition tougher, while downstream investments in and exports of gulf 
petrochemicals met with hostility from European producers. Cognizant of specific 
gulf interests, as well as the dismal failure of the Euro-Arab dialogue, EU 
countries engaged in highly technical negotiations with the six Gulf Cooperation 
Council (GCC) countries.” The negotiations were launched by the Luxembourg 
Accord in June 1988, and have been pursued at ministerial and expert levels. Both 
sides are aware of many basic factors: that 90 percent of GCC exports to the 
European Union consist of crude oil and its derivatives, while the union alone 
imports some 30 percent of world oil exports.?* More importantly, gulf oil exports 
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certainly will increase in the next few years, probably in a dramatic fashion, due 
to the depletion of non-Middle Eastern sources and to the availability of very large 
reserves and the relatively low cost of production in the gulf. 

On many issues, European and GCC views still are quite far apart. On the 
protection of the environment, for example, GCC producers feel that the 
proposed EU energy/carbon tax is too heavy on oil in comparison to coal. The 
GCC countries contend that already they are getting less than 25 percent of the 
final price of each barrel of oil sold in Europe. The Italian Treasury, for instance, 
receives $50 billion in annual taxes on the consumption of 1.9 million barrels of oil 
a day; in contrast, the UAE gets some $12 billion in annual revenues for the same 
amount of exports. When the CFI price of a barrel of crude oil to the European 
Union is $20, the tax on petroleum products is 56 percent on average.?5 
Meanwhile, a solid European petrochemical lobby, made up of 30 companies 
employing 600,000 people, has been actively opposing free trade agreements with 
the GCC and blocking the ratification of a bilateral agreement between the two 
entities. The lobby calls for a negotiation within the GATT framework, even 
though the GCC countries are not yet present at these talks. GCC officials also 
point to the paucity of European investments in gulf industries. 

Europeans are deeply conscious of their vulnerability vis-à-vis the guif. Their 
heavy reliance on gulf oil, and their large share of the area's trade are far from 
being matched by their political influence or their military might in that sensitive 
part of the world. There, more than in any other part of the Middle East, 
Europeans have to contend with US strategic supremacy. Expressions of their 
autonomy are made on specific issues, such as their attempts at normalization of 
their relations with Iran or arms contracts, the latter thanks to the successful 
obstructionist tactics of the pro-Israeli lobby in the US Congress tbat have led to 
the diversion of many an arms contract from US to European companies. Other 
large contracts are won in small GCC countries that resent a heavy Saudi-US 
hand, notably in Oman and the UAE. On the whole, however, Europeans have 
tended to see the gulf as a market rather than a strategic concern. They do not 
think—at least since Britain's withdrawal from the gulf in 1971—that they can or 
should challenge US supremacy there for a long time. It is also true that the gulf 
petromonarchies, while insisting on the diversification of their international 
relations, do consider the United States their paramount protector. 
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NORTH AFRICAN HEADACHES 


Closer to southern Europe, the Maghrib has become a pressing issue. Four to 
five million residents in France and the Benelux countries are of Maghribi 
extraction?5; one-third of them are citizens. Since 1986, hundreds of thousands of 
Tunisians and Rifi Moroccans have immigrated—many of them illegally— to Italy 
and Spain, respectively. Two-thirds of Maghribi trade, both in imports and 
exports, are with the European Union—although based on a serious asymmetry 
since trade with the Maghrib accounts for less than 5 percent of all EU foreign 
trade. Millions of European tourists spend their holidays in North Africa, and 
local economies still depend on remittances from expatriates in Europe. French is 
the paramount lingua franca, and most European media are watched with a 
passion on the southern shore of the Mediterranean, exacerbating a mixed feeling 
of exclusion from Europe's riches and a fascination with its success. 

Although members of a union, the Arab Maghrib Union (AMU), the Maghribi 
countries do not approach the European Union in a collective manner, and the 
Europeans respond likewise. For many years, Algeria was the crucial country in 
the Maghrib, thanks to its exports of oil and gas and to a very active foreign 
policy. Now, with the domestic turmoil in Algeria and the sanctions imposed on 
Libya, Morocco has asserted itself as Europe's interlocutor par excellence. This 
led Rabat to dream, for a while, of full membership in the European Union, 
something that Europeans never seriously considered. Nevertheless, Morocco 
received consideration for its stability and for the renowned '*wisdom"' of its king. 
It also received primacy in the possible establishment of a free trade zone, initially 
between the European Union and Morocco. The free trade zone would be 
enlarged to include Algeria and Tunisia, but Mauritania and Libya would be kept 
out for the foreseeable future. The entry of any Maghribi country into a free trade 
agreement with the European Union remains debatable in the short run because 
the North African governments would lose significant import fees. North African 
countries can benefit only if their products remain much cheaper than their 
European counterparts. This explains the reluctance of Tunis to negotiate, 
compared with Rabat's enthusiasm. 

This piecemeal approach is quite different from the pre-1992 hopes for a 
European-AMU deal. Europeans reluctantly have come to the conclusion that the 
Maghrib is not making progress with its attempts at some form of institutional 
unification. Maghribi integration has been met in Europe with a mixture of 
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skepticism—~because of the failure of past experiments—and of encouragement.?$ 
The Southern Europeans are more interested in a dialogue. The idea of a ‘‘five 
plus four" dialogue—Algeria, Libya, Mauritania, Morocco, and Tunisia plus 
France, Italy, Portugal, and Spain—was adopted and soon expanded into a ‘‘five 
plus five” formula in order to include an enthusiastic Malta on the European side. 
As soon as the issue of Malta's inclusion was settled, the 1988 Pan-Am bombing 
over Lockerbie, Scotland, blocked any deal including Libya, and the Europeans 
refused to involve Mauritania because it already enjoyed preferential treatment as 
a signatory to the Lomé Accords. 

The only real collective endeavor with some chance of immediate implemen- 
tation is the Euro-Maghribi pipeline, which would increase by 25 to 30 percent 
Algeria's gas export capabilities when completed in the year 2000. Spain is 
particularly interested in the completion of this project, which would allow it to 
increase its reliance on gas from 7 to 12 percent of all its energy needs. This 
explains why Spain is ready to offer the largest contribution to the estimated cost 
of $2.5 billion. France and Portugal have been less supportive of the project.?? 

The view in Europe is that *'something has to be done” in the Maghrib to 
foster political stability and economic development and, consequently, to weaken 
the attractiveness of Europe as a focus for new waves of immigration. What is to 
be done is still an open question. The case of Morocco demonstrates why it is 
difficult to reach a policy consensus. The fact that one-third of Moroccan exports 
to'the European Union consists of agricultural products has triggered Southern 
European countries’ hostility toward the privileged treatment of Morocco.?? 
Hence, a situation exists in which the Southern Europeans are the most 
enthusiastic in regard to helping the Maghrib and aiso the most reticent to offer it 
trade preferences, a paradox that has yet to be resolved. 

The Maghrib also is viewed increasingly as a threat. Drugs originating in or 
transiting Morocco are an example. Boat people of African origin have made 
Tangiers their gateway to the European paradise, although the Spanish navy is 
now more active in shore surveillance. North Africans' widespread popular 
support for Iraq during the gulf crisis led many Europeans to reassess their 
classical view of the Maghrib as something fundamentally different, or at least 
distant, from the Levant. Libya has been a permanent headache; many Maghribi 
leaders would not dare to condone unconditionally the West's ostracism of the 
ambitious colonel who has been ruling that country since 1969. Alleged Iranian 
recruitment of Maghribi Islamists has added to Europeans' feelings of threat, as 
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much as the economic crisis that has been pushing abroad thousands of new 
expatriates every month. All these factors have resulted in the gradual establish- 
ment of entry visas in most European countries for Maghribi citizens. 

On the periphery of the Middle East are four African members of the Arab 
League that are party to the Lomé Accords: Djibouti, Mauritania, Somalia, and 
Sudan. They benefit, therefore, from a system of nonreciprocal trade concessions 
and interest-free aid packages. However, these countries are part of a system that 
generally has been interpreted quite restrictively by the European Union, and thus 
their privileges have not accounted for much. For example, although relying on 
cotton exports, Sudan never was able to use Lomé in order to increase its share 
of European cotton imports—some 4 percent of the European market. Mauritania 
used the accords to export iron ore, which constitutes some four-fifths of its 
exports earnings.?! Marginal to these limited, poor economies was the effect of a 
number of Lomé mechanisms, such as Stabex (stabilization of export earnings in 
the face of fluctuations in commodity prices) and Minix (intended to support 
mineral exports, for which the European Union obtained guarantees against 
non-economic risks such as nationalization). Aid also was given according to 
these countries, stressing food self-sufficiency, small enterprises, and rural 
development. 


CONCLUSION 


Triggering a rather negative attitude on the other side of the Mediterranean, 
Europeans view the Middle East basically as a security issue for which the 
catchword has changed over the years from oil deliveries to terrorism and now to 
Islamism. The Middle East, for its part, talks to Europe in terms of economic 
development, fair settlement of the Palestinian issue, financial disbursements, and 
freedom of movement. The Euro-Arab dialogue, therefore, has been a complete 
failure, although the Europeans officially recognized in 1978 that the security of 
Europe is linked to the security of the Mediterranean region. The issue is in 
defining the link. Some Europeans would dispute its existence; others tend to see 
the link as a constraint that should be minimized as much as possible; still others 
recognize the link as a fact and propose to work actively for the stabilization of a 
volatile region, whose security is joined unavoidably to theirs. 

The past few years have seen the marginalization of this third category of 
Europeans. Because of weariness with the area, or because of a genuine interest 
in what is happening elsewhere in the world, particularly in Central and Eastern 
Europe, Europeans with a ‘‘Mediterranean vision’’ are becoming an endangered 
species. Europeans are, in fact, too busy with themselves, and, above all the 
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Schengen Agreements—which call for improvements in cooperation regarding 
security matters—as well as with closer and more pressing issues such as German 
reunification, EU enlargement to include new members (from Scandinavia and 
Central Europe, though not from the Mediterranean region), and the Balkans 
tragedies to be able to devise, let alone initiate, a new approach to the Middle 
East. When it comes to that area, European governments seem to be contenting 
themselves with minimal damage control, crisis management, and routine trade 
enhancement policies. Unless the Middle East can reimpose itself on the 
Europeans' political agenda, it will remain, for some time to come, a relatively 
low priority. 

One conceptual dilemma lies behind the persistent uneasiness with this close 
and fascinating part of the world: The Middle East and North Africa are viewed 
in Europe primarily as geostrategic rather than economic or political issues, while 
pan-European institutions are far from being equipped, let alone ready, to devise 
a strategic approach. Hence, there exists a discrepancy between the calls for a 
pan-European policy and the fact that, despite the transformation of the European 
Community into a **union"' in 1993, strategic issues are still handled primarily by 
national governments. On many *'hot topics" —such as the concept of citizenship, 
the role of NATO versus that of the WEU, and the Eurocorps or Islamist 
revivalism—European governments have not yet reached a general, detailed 
consensus. Although political coordination is becoming more routine, cooperation 
on security issues is being developed, and foreign aid policy is being shifted 
gradually from national capitals to Brussels, Europeans still have a long way to go 
before convincing their Middle Eastern interlocutors, as well as their US allies, 
that when it comes to dealing with the Middle East, Europe is already a union. 

Europe is undergoing a transitional phase that does not help in drawing any 
definitive conclusion about its future role as a geopolitical unit in the world 
system. The contrast between a real drive toward the emergence of unified 
institutions and policies and the European failure to act ''in timely and decisive 
fashion” on the Balkan crisis is there to remind us that their ''aspiration to act as 
a political entity on security matters is not matched by the authority and 
instruments a true sovereign power requires.''3? This situation allows the Euro- 
pean Union to be much more active and influential in times and areas of peace 
than in periods of conflict and strife. The union's present dilemma in the Middle 
East is that while fairly aware of its special role in shaping the past and the future 
of this part of the world, Europe has been handicapped by the exclusive US role 
in the Arab-Israeli arena, by the undisputed US strategic supremacy in the gulf, as 
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well as by the new challenges posed by Islamic militancy, and by numerous yet 
unsettled regional disputes. 

Now that the Clinton administration apparently is partly—although decisive- 
ly—turning its attention to the Pacific, that the Arab-Israeli conflict is on the road 
toward a possible settlement, that political Islamism, though now even more 
worrying in Egypt and Algeria, seems more manageable elsewhere (in view of 
recent elections in Pakistan, Jordan, Morocco, and Yemen), and that the 
European Union gradually is becoming a fact, there certainly is much more room 
for maneuver regarding Europeans rebuilding influence in the Middle East. Until 
recently, this meant a high level of competition and a rather modest amount of 
cooperation. Will this equation be confirmed or inverted? Will the Middle Eastern 
arena become an example of the European Union's assertiveness as an interna- 
tional body, or will it be an arena for European rivalries? Answers to these basic 
questions clearly depend on the future of the whole European construction, 
something that goes far beyond the limits of the Middle East. 





RELATIONS BETWEEN THE MIDDLE 
EAST AND THE WEST 


E.G.H. Joffé 


‘Le: consequences of the war between the US-led multinational coalition and 
Iraq in early 1991 provide an opportunity to reconsider the significance of the 
generally accepted concept of ''the Middle East” and its future relationship to the 
leading states of the developed world, still conventionally seen as “‘the West.” 
The traditional vision of the Middle East has been one of a cohesive set of 
geographically contiguous states, embodying the Arab world at its core and a 
non-Arab periphery comprising Turkey and Iran, in which normatively common 
political objectives were seen to be the integrative factors.! In large measure, too, 
the region’s cohesion depended on the existence of the Soviet Union as an 
alternative patron to the United States and on the environment of the Cold War. 
Now both of these factors are gone, and the contemporary Middle East is 
characterized both by its atomization into subregions and states with different 
perceptions of their regional and subregional roles, and by an expansion of its 
outer limits eastward into Central Asia and the Indian subcontinent. For Europe, 
this development is both a challenge and a source of concern: A challenge because 
of the opportunity it offers to reintegrate the region—partially, at least—under a 
European umbrella, and a concern because of the uncertainties in regional politics 
that now arise. 
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THE NEW MIDDLE EAST 


The Middle East has now fragmented into at least four components—North 
Africa, Northeast Africa, the Levant, and the Persian Gulf—each one governed 
by different imperatives, particularly as far as foreign policy is concerned. At the 
same time, a new regional grouping of non-Arab countries has emerged as the 
region itself has expanded to encompass the Caucasus and Central Asia.? In this 
new, multipolar Middle East of the 1990s, the region's cohesive doctrine of Arab 
nationalism has disappeared and been partially replaced by militant Islam as a 
unifying force. Islamist doctrines dominate in Afghanistan, Iran, Pakistan, and 
Sudan and have considerable influence in Algeria, Egypt, Jordan, and Tunisia. 
Meanwhile, Saudi Arabia maintains its ambiguous status as the guardian of 
Islamic orthodoxy and a Western ally. Independent states also continue to be 
major actors: Iran and Turkey are vying for the status of regional power in Central 
Asia and the Caucasus; Saudi Arabia and Syria are seeking a similar status in the 
gulf and the Levant, respectively; Egypt has similar ambitions, although marginal- 
ized in Northeast Africa; and Algeria and Morocco are struggling for regional 
hegemony in North Africa itself. 

There is also the question of Israel, still preoccupied with a resolution of its 
conflict with the Arab states, and a solution to conflicting Palestinian and Israeli 
aspirations. Since September 1993, this preoccupation has focused on the 
potential of the Israel-Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) agreement for 
achieving peace both between Palestinians in the occupied territories and Israel 
and between Israel and the surrounding Arab countries. Concurrently, Israel has 
seen its strategic significance and potential as a regional power revived, after a 
temporary eclipse in the wake of the war against Iraq, as the geopolitical 
significance of Central Asia becomes a concern for the West. After Iran and, 
perhaps, Turkey, Israel has been the most active Middle Eastern state in building 
new diplomatic and commercial contacts with the new Central Asian states. 


The New Agenda 


The geopolitical considerations arising from the fragmentation of the region 
are not the only new challenges. Regional states also are confronted with global 
political concerns that will limit their options, concerns that in fact have only 
come to dominate the political horizon because of regional fragmentation. The 
most significant consideration is the growing integration of regional states into the 
global economy not just as oil and primary product producers, but also as the 
result of economic restructuring in the wake of economic inefficiency and heavy 
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foreign debt. Integration into the global economy will severely limit states' 
freedom of action in policy development and execution. 

Associated with these issues are demands for economic and political ''con- 
ditionality’’ in which Western states insist that economic aid, whether through 
multilateral or bilateral channels, should be linked to a new moral order in the 
region, based on respect for human rights, guarantees for minority interests, and 
the development of accountable, democratic government. There also are new 
problems of regional security that reflect Western concerns over access to 
resources and the stability of friendly and dependent regimes. These problems are 
heightened by the integration of Central Asia into the Middle East. 

To many in the Middle East, however, such Western concerns smack of 
neoimperialist or neocolonialist political interference that, on occasion, becomes 
intervention against states' sovereign immunity. Indeed, current Western atti- 
tudes intensify these convictions even though Middle Eastern critics recognize the 
illegitimacy and intense repressiveness of most governments in the region and the 
lack of ethnic integration of some national populations with the consequent threat 
of persecution for ethnic and religious minorities. Western demands for political 
and economic change, therefore, are treated with profound suspicion. Unless the 
West's new agenda for the Middle East is modified, it is likely to become the basis 
for renewed antagonism rather than a platform from which political, social, or 
economic progress might result.? From the point of view of the Middle East, this 
new agenda reflects the changed nature of the post-Cold War world, which is now 
subject to a hegemonic stability imposed by the sole remaining superpower and its 
allies in the West. 


Sovereignty and Intervention 


Fundamental questions of state sovereignty and intervention are now open 
for reconsideration as far as the West is concerned, alongside issues of global 
economic integration. For the Middle East, its fragmentation places it in a much 
weaker position to resist Western demands. This weakness has been particularly 
highlighted by Western attitudes toward Iraq in the wake of its defeat in 199], 
especially over issues of arms control and the implications of the creation of 
"no-fly" zones over Kurdistan in the north and the Shi'i region in the south. 
Middle Easterners have become uncomfortably aware that Western attitudes 
toward the inviolability of state sovereignty are becoming less tolerant of such 
principles and. are turning, instead, toward the possibility of intervention in the 
name of superior moral and legal principle. 

Nonetheless, the basic concept of state sovereignty is still generally assumed 
to imply absolute legal invulnerability for the state. Indeed, this is the fundamental 
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assumption behind the UN Charter, although states derogate sovereign immunity 
in specific circumstances by adhering to the charter. This derogation was, after 
all, the basis on which Iraq was challenged by the United States, acting on behalf 
of the United Nations, after the invasion of Kuwait. It is, in addition, the 
justification for the continuing confrontation with Saddam Hussein's regime in the 
wake of Iraq's defeat. On the other hand, the inviolability of state sovereignty is 
also the formal reason why Arab public opinion has been so consistently hostile 
toward Western policy regarding Iraq, and why Arab governments, even those 
that are pro-Western, have become increasingly uncomfortable with Western 
actions toward Iraq since the war ended.‘ 

Western politicians and public opinion, however, increasingly disagree with 
this assumption of states' sovereign invulnerability. Indeed, it is clear—and has 
been demonstrated openly in the Middle East on several occasions since the start 
of the 1980s—that Western states believe that they have a basic right of military 
intervention.5 The example of Iraq is only the latest in a series of such Western 
interventions, and such attitudes are not confined to the issue of direct military 
intervention alone. This is particularly true of the West's active promotion of 
universal standards for human and minority rights, and of the generalized belief in 
the superior moral and practical efficacy of Western-style democratic systems of 
government. 

Western theorists and analysts have begun to develop new approaches to the 
meaning of sovereignty that will justify all aspects of such intervention. In 
essence, their basic argument suggests that governments legitimized by demo- 
cratic consent have obtained the right to exercise sovereignty and, conversely, 
governments of states that are not construed to be **democratic"' do not have such 
a right. Intervention in the latter case, in order to provide for such legitimate 
government or to prevent abuses of human or minority rights, therefore, may be 
acceptable.® Behind this thinking lies the classic justification for intervention 
offered by John Stuart Mill: “A civilised government cannot help having barba- 
rous neighbours: when it has, it cannot always content itself with a defensive 
position, one of mere resistance to aggression.’’? 

The question, however, is to what extent such a unilateral rewriting of the 
concept of sovereignty will be acceptable in regions such as the Middle East. 
From a Middle Eastern viewpoint, arguments based on complex political theory 
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or simply on the moral superiority of the West, or on the universal nature of 
instruments such as the UN Charter, or the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, will not do, even if Middle Eastern states have formally subscribed to such 
views and legal principles. Some, including Saudi Arabia, have not subscribed to 
them because public opinion often sees them as potential tools of oppression, 
whatever popular attitudes toward government might be. Most people in the 
Middle East believe that **power is still the key factor in international relations"' 
and that Middle Eastern states are frequently the victims of Western abuse of 
power.’ 


REGIONAL SECURITY 


The threat of repressive, unilateral intervention by Western states is very real 
in Middle Eastern minds and expresses itself in ambivalence toward issues of 
regional security and governmental structures and doctrines. Local anxieties over 
regional security, in particular, are purely pragmatic in nature and center on the 
Persian Gulf and the Western Mediterranean. With respect to gulf security, 
although the Western partners in the multinational coalition aligned against Iraq 
anticipated a regional security arrangement after hostilities ended in 1991, these 
expectations have been disappointed. Such a security arrangement, enshrined in 
the March 1991 Damascus Declaration, was to be based on Egyptian and Syrian 
manpower and financed by Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) states. It rapidly 
became clear, however, that there existed within the GCC a clear disinclination to 
trust Syrian and Egyptian military power for gulf security needs. Furthermore, the 
GCC states were divided on the issue of how collective security could best be 
achieved. Bahrain, Kuwait, Qatar, and Saudi Arabia sought bilateral defense 
arrangements with Western powers—particularly with the United States, Britain, 
and France—against renewed threats from either Iraq or Iran, while Oman and, to 
a lesser extent, the United Arab Emirates sought a collective security system 
involving Iran. 

The consequence is that there is still no credible system of collective security 
in place in the gulf, nor did the bilateral defense arrangements actually simplify the 
task of regional security, particularly as far as Iraq was concerned. When the 
three Western allies sought to create an aerial exclusion zone in southern 
Iraq—Operation Southern Watch—in August 1992, they discovered that there 
was a marked reluctance among several regional states, including Egypt, Syria, 
and Turkey, to offer support. Even in the gulf, only Kuwait offered unequivocal 
support for the operation; Saudi Arabia was extremely hesitant.? In the case of the 
Saudis, their hesitancy, ostensibly, was because of the threat to the unity of the 
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Iraqi state, but in reality was because of the Saudi royal family's anxiety over 
popular resistance to what might have been seen as subservience to Western 
demands and also over the potential expansion of Iranian influence should the 
Shi‘i south of Iraq actually break away as a result of the operation. 

The one significant result of all this maneuvering has been, if anything, to 
increase regional tensions rather than to decrease them. All the states in the region 
have engaged, since early 1991, in a major arms race, despite promises made in 
the United States and Europe after the 1991 war that a future regional arms race 
would be avoided. Total arms orders from the Middle East—mainly from the 
GCC—between 1991 and mid-1993 have been estimated to total at least $50 
billion, with orders placed in the United States alone worth $28 billion. Even 
before the war, the International Monetary Fund (IMF) calculated that the six 
GCC states were among the 12 largest arms purchasers in the world, spending up 
to 13 percent of gross domestic product (GDP) on arms annually, compared with 
a Middle East regional average of only 5 percent of GDP. The IMF report pointed 
out that, should the gulf states reduce their arms expenditures to the average 
level, they would save $30 billion a year.!9 

The deteriorating security situation in the gulf is also linked to recent Iranian 
attitudes toward gulf security and the role that Tehran apparently intends to play 
in the region. Largely for domestic reasons, Iran also has begun a major 
rearmament campaign. Although the continuing military posture of Iraq and its 
exclusion from gulf security arrangements certainly have encouraged such a 
development, the major reason for the buildup has been the need of the 
pragmatists in the regime of Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani to ''buy off" the 
radicals who are formally out of power but who still exert considerable influence 
in Tehran.!! A $10 billion rearmament program was begun in 1989, and, during 
1992, foreign purchases of arms ran at a level of $2 billion.!? The major source of 
arms has been Russia, a development that has raised fears that a new balance of 
power inside the Middle East could develop involving Russia, Iran, and other 
elements of the non-Arab Middle East if the current relaxation of East-West 
tensions associated with the Cold War is reversed by changes in Russia. 

It is for this reason that the United States, reluctantly supported by Europe, 
which is anxious to avoid confronting Turkish desires for European Union 
membership, has sought to encourage Turkey into becoming the regional power in 
the Black Sea and Central Asia. Western anxiety has been intensified by the 
evidence of Iran's determination to establish itself in Central Asia, if possible. 
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Turkey, indeed, has been reluctant to take on the role of regional power in Central 
Asia, finding the Black Sea a far more appealing arena. Nonetheless, there is a 
clear Western interest in pushing Ankara in this direction, if only to partner 
Israel's recent interest in Central Asia and as a bulwark against the growth of 
Iranian influence. 

Even though Central Asia still may be in disarray, and even though the Russian 
Federation may continue to be the dominant economic influence there, the potential 
for the rapid growth of Turkish and Iranian influence should not be underestimated. 
There is, after all, a combined population of around 57 million people of whom 45 
percent are of Turkic origin, and 65 percent are claimed to be professing Muslims.!4 
Although political Islam is currently of minor significance in Central Asia, its 
influence is growing and its adherents may well have a role to play in government in 
some of the republics in the near future. This certainly seems likely in Tajikistan 
unless Russian policy on the ‘‘near abroad” specifically seeks to reincorporate 
Central Asia, as well as the Caucasus, into its security umbrella. 

Iran cannot be excluded completely from Caucasian or Central Asian affairs. 
Given Iran's influence in western Afghanistan and its efforts to establish close 
relations in Transcaucasia—as a mediator between Azerbaijan and Armenia over 
Nagorno-Karabakh, for example—as well as its intensifying relations with the 
Central Asian republics, Western diplomacy eventually will have to come to some 
accommodation with Tehran, whatever role Turkey eventually adopts. In any 
case, it seems likely that Turkish interests will be focused in the immediate future 
on the Black Sea—through the Black Sea Council—and on the Balkans—because 
of the plight of Muslims there, particularly in Bosnia. The further reaches of 
Central Asia will probably remain of less interest because of their limited 
economic potential. At the same time, Turkish interest in Central Asia may grow 
as a result of the proposed oil-export pipeline systems from Kazakhstan that may 
terminate on Turkey's Mediterranean coast. Nonetheless, Iran may well have a 
major role to play there and even in the Black Sea region, as recent commercial 
contacts with Azerbaijan, Turkmenistan, and Ukraine make clear.!5 It is with this 
in mind, no doubt, that Iran sought in 1992 to expand the Economic Cooperation 
Organization, to which it belongs with Turkey and Pakistan, to include the Central 
Asian states. 


The Western Mediterranean 


Although the security concerns of states in the Western Mediterranean are 
very different from those in the Persian Gulf, their concerns also have been 
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stimulated by North African anxieties over the implications of Western interven- 
tionism. The specific catalyst for this has been Western antagonism toward Libya 
over its alleged role as a terrorist state. However, there have been wider anxieties, 
based both on Western interventionism in Middle Eastern affairs during the 1980s 
and on Northern Mediterranean anxieties over instability among the countries of 
the Arab Maghrib Union (AMU), largely as a result of developmental failures and 
the demographic explosion there.!6 This has resulted in a series of proposals, 
particularly from Southern Europe and from the Maghrib's traditional protector, 
France, over new security arrangements. 

Perhaps the best-known arrangement is the proposal for the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in the Mediterranean (CSCM), put forward by Spain 
and Italy in September 1990.17 The proposal was far too complex to be acted upon 
in the short-term and, in any case, ran counter to an alternative proposal put 
forward by France. The French plan, initially called the “‘five plus four” proposal, 
was later modified to include Malta and is now known as the "'five plus five” 
proposal. It basically brings together the EU nations of France, Italy, Portugal, 
and Spain, along with Malta, as the states most directly affected by Mediterranean 
security issues, and the North African states of the AMU—Algeria, Libya, 
Mauritania, Morocco, and Tunisia. Its primary purpose is to provide a framework 
for regional security issues outside both the Western European Union and the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. It is also designed to be a forum for the 
discussion of common issues, particularly those of migration and economic 
development. 

Migration from North Africa is seen as one of the biggest threats to security 
in Southern Europe in the medium term. North African states are experiencing 
annual population growth rates of between 2.5 and 3 percent, and their combined 
populations are expected to rise from the current level of 67 million to between 
100—140 million by the year 2025. Growth in projected employment opportunities 
satisfies only about half the demand at 200,000 places annually. Only Libya is a 
labor-deficit economy, and labor demand there is satisfied largely by Egypt.!3 In 
the wake of the 1991 gulf war, the potential opportunities for migrants from the 
Arabic-speaking countries have largely disappeared, with the gulf states them- 
selves now seeking migrant labor from South Asia. 

Europe is, thus, the obvious and preferred destination for North African 
immigrants. There are, however, more than 2.5 million North African migrant 
workers already in Europe—between 8 and 10 percent of the European labor 
force—and European states are determined that this figure should not rise, in view 
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of growth in xenophobia and racism in EU states.!? There is a certain irony in this, 
since French demographers have shown that, by 2025, there is likely to be a 30 
percent shortfall in the indigenous European labor supply in precisely those areas 
in which North Africans traditionally work.?? There are some claims that the gap 
will be filled with labor from Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union, but this 
is unlikely for the same domestic political reasons. From a North African point of 
view, bowever, the demographic crisis the region faces requires concerted action 
involving Europe, and the ‘‘five plus five’’ proposal provides a forum for this, as 
does, in economic terms, the European Commission in Brussels. 

There is another anxiety expressed by North African states to which the ‘‘five 
plus five" proposal offers some means of relief—direct military intervention, 
particularly in Libya. The other states in the AMU are both embarrassed and 
disadvantaged by Western attitudes toward Libya because they are tied to Libya's 
defense by Article 27 of the treaty establishing the AMU in February 1989. This 
article guarantees mutual defense should an AMU state be attacked. It is not clear 
whether this would apply in circumstances where the attack were engendered as 
a result of terrorist activities on the part of the target state. However, public 
opinion inside the Maghrib would not differentiate and, thus, would deny the 
governments concerned the freedom of action to make such a distinction 
themselves. 

As far as Libya is concerned, there is evidence that similar constraints 
already apply. All four states were reluctant to support the UN sanctions imposed 
on Libya in April 1992 as a result of its refusal to surrender the persons accused 
of planting the bomb on the US airplane that exploded over Lockerbie, Scotland, 
in December 1988. Extended sanctions or an actual attack on Libya would cause 
serious problems in their relations with the West, not least because of domestic 
popular reaction inside North Africa. The ‘‘five plus five” proposal, if it were fully 
operative, would provide a far more equitable forum—and one seen in North 
Africa to be equitable—for the resolution of this kind of issue. 


THE NATURE OF GOVERNMENT 


Quite apart from regional concerns over issues of intervention, there are 
growing concerns over Western attitudes toward the nature and quality of 
government in the Middle East. This, in Middle Eastern eyes, is the third item on 
the Western agenda that gives rise to considerable anxiety in the region. In this 
respect, Europe and the United States play both the role of mentor and threat, just 
as they do concerning the issue of human rights. This duality is perceived not just 
by governments themselves—which is hardly surprising since governmental 
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authority, autonomy, and sovereignty are being called into question by Western 
concerns and pressure—but also at the popular level, where there is a profound 
ambivalence over Western attitudes. There is a widespread awareness within the 
Middle East that government is generally repressive, unrepresentative, and 
incompetent. However, there is an equally widespread belief that Western 
pressure over the issue has little to do with this but is simply another means by 
which to restrict governmental independence. This is particularly true of Middle 
Eastern responses to pressure regarding governmental abuse of human rights. 

Popular concern over human rights in the Middle East is virtually universal. 
Indeed, King Hassan II of Morocco admitted *'the concept of human rights has 
become one of the pillars of international law.''?! However, the official definition 
of what human rights may be is not so easily accepted. For practicing Muslims, 
"human rights as such is not a separate domain in Islam, but part of the very 
essence of our beliefs.''?? For others, the general concept of human rights held in 
the West is acceptable, but its provenance is suspect because of Western 
interventionism and repression in the developing world in the past. Thus, 
Western pressure over the observance of human rights in the Middle East often is 
resented as political interference or rejected as culturally alien. 

Popular attitudes toward Western pressure for democratic reform of govern- 
ment are similarly ambivalent. For many, the very fact that Western states should 
apply such pressure is unacceptable simply because it implies an interference with 
national sovereignty. For others, Western concepts of democracy are irrelevant 
either because the realities of Middle Eastern life are based on patronage-clientage 
relations or consultation and consensus-building (shura) or because Middle 
Eastern political culture traditionally is perceived to be concerned with moral 
legitimacy and justice rather than democracy. For Islamists, Western political 
values are heretical because they infringe on the sovereignty of Islam; in the ideal 
Islamic world, sovereignty is a divine attribute.24 

Few people in the Middle East—Islamists or secularists—would deny that the 
Middle Eastern state has long been in crisis. The simple truth is that few, if any, 
governments in the Middle East are considered legitimate by the populations over 
whom they rule. In most cases, whatever the justification used by government or 
by the elite from which it derives its control of power, the fact is that government 
and the apparatus of the state have become the property of a specific group within 
the population, and the vast majority of citizens, as a result, feel alienated from 
government and, indeed, from the state itself. Governments, in response, retain 
power only by repressive measures, justified usually by recourse to a collectivist 
ideology such as Arab nationalism, whether in its Baathist or Nasirist variants, or 
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Islam, whether as Wahhabist orthodoxy (Saudi Arabia), the Shi'i vision of the 
velayat-e faqih (Iran), or the Salafiyyist concepts of the Ikhwan Muslimin and 
their modernist successors. Most Middle Eastern states, in short, are innately 
‘*defective’’25 even when they engage in the process of nation building and, as a 
result, their governments are also oppressive. 

It does not follow, however, that Western democratic models of political 
organization are necessarily the preferred alternative.?6 Indeed, the problem of the 
state in the Middle East relates primarily to issues of governmental legitimacy and 
restraints on the government's arbitrary abuse of power. Western-style democracy, 
on the other hand, has traditionally been concerned primarily with achieving the 
balance between personal liberty and social equality in a situation where government 
is recognized to be legitimate because of the way in which it is established and 
operates under the rule of law.?? Furthermore, democratic political systems operate 
under the basic assumption that all components of society accept the basic consti- 
tutional dispensation of the state, so that the interplay of differing views 1s expressed 
only within the democratic political arena. 

In the Middle East, this is not necessarily the case, quite apart from the issue 
of whether or not government is legitimate or arbitrary in its use of power. First 
of all, political culture is consensual, not conflictual, so that the usual mechanism 
of Western democratic systems is alien to much of Middle Eastern political 
practice. Second, governmental systems are legitimized by ideology rather than 
by popular acclaim or a national community, the ideology in question today 
usually being Islam in one form or another, since Arab nationalism has been 
largely discredited. Third, there is rarely acceptance of the basic constitutional 
structure of any state outside that provided for by Islam,?8 largely because the 
process of nation building is not complete and ethno-linguistic differences within 
the state render such an acceptance impossible. Finally, the primary motivation 
for constitutional change in the Middle East is, in general, to ensure access to an 
impartial system of justice, not one of political representation; in other words, the 
purpose is to create a rechtsstaat in place of a machtstaat, a state based on law 
and social justice in place of one based on arbitrary state power. Political 
legitimization through representation is not the primary factor. 
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Western pressure, or even intervention, toward governmental reform, par- 
ticularly if it seeks emulation of Western political paradigms, is, therefore, likely 
to be counterproductive. Indeed, in those cases where government legitimization 
through some kind of democratic process is underway—Jordan, Yemen, and, 
possibly, Morocco—these systems may survive largely because the political 
structures that have been created do respond to Middle Eastern political culture. 
Furthermore, these moves toward democratic evolution occurred without signif- 
icant and specific Western pressure for change. They are not, therefore, vitiated 
in the public mind by being seen as examples of Western interventionism within 
the Middle Eastern political sphere. Explicit Western pressure for political change 
in directions acceptable to Western governments, and public opinion that does not 
take Middle Eastern sensibilities into account, are almost certainly going to be 
damaging to such initiatives, particularly in the context of growing regional popular 
hostility toward the West. 


ECONOMIC POLICIES AND ISSUES 


Quite apart from issues of security, ‘‘good governance," and human rights, 
Europe and other states in the developed world profoundly affect the Middle East 
in terms of economic relations. In addition to the issue of oil-pricing policies, in 
which the gulf states have sought to maintain a common interest with the major 
consuming countries—to the disgust and irritation of some members of the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries, such as Algeria and Iran— North 
Africa is acutely vulnerable to EU economic policy now that the single European 
market has come into being. Furthermore, non-oil producing states in the Middle 
East, particularly in North Africa and Central Asia, have to face fundamental 
issues of economic restructuring under IMF and World Bank tutelage. Indeed, 
such issues also confront Jordan and Egypt, largely as a result of the problems 
caused by excessive foreign debt. 


Europe and North Africa 


At present, economic relations between North Africa and the European 
Union are governed by a series of cooperation agreements that provide for 
unlimited access of North African industrial goods to the European bloc as 
required by the Treaty of Rome, but place severe limits on agricultural products. 
Other primary commodities, such as hydrocarbons, are imported without restric- 
tion. (Algeria and Libya provide crude oil and refined products, while Algeria is 
a major natural gas exporter to Europe, ranking third after the Commonwealth of 
Independent States and Norway, and Morocco is the world's largest phosphate 
exporter.) In return, the European Union provides development aid, worth 3.402 
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billion European currency units under the Fourth Financial Protocol, which runs 
from 1992 to 1996—less than $1 billion a year.?? 

Two events, however, will cause this situation to change: at the start of 1993, 
the single European market came into operation, and in 1996 Spain and Portugal 
complete the transitional period for entry into the European Union and become 
fully integrated into the bloc. In the first case, the major effect will be to force 
North African industrial goods to overcome new non-tariff barriers linked to the 
new Europe-wide industrial standards (5,000 of them) that are now being 
introduced. This, in effect, discriminates against North African industrial exports 
and thus runs counter to the spirit, if not the letter, of the Treaty of Rome. 

Alongside the single European market, which guarantees the free movement 
of goods, services, and EU nationals throughout union states, new restrictions are 
to be introduced under the Schengen Agreement, the Trevi Accords, and the 
Dublin Agreement on the free movement throughout the union of third-country 
nationals. In effect, the movement of North African immigrants throughout union 
countries will be severely restricted. At the same time, there is a strong likelihood 
that quota systems will be introduced to restrict the flow of new immigrants into 
the nations of the European Union because of the growth in xenophobia 
throughout the community. The single European market, in short, will mean 
significant restrictions in access to the European market place for industrial goods 
and labor from North Africa. 

The full integration of Spain and Portugal into the European Union has an 
even more serious implication for Tunisia and Morocco, which are major 
agricultural exporters to the union, along with Egypt and Israel, which has a free 
trade agreement with the bloc.?? At present, both countries export under the 
reference price system, which provides special countervailing tariffs to ensure 
that North African and internal EU pricing structures be equivalent. After 1996, 
this system will be abandoned in favor of a quota system, with quota levels for 
exports based on the average export levels between 1980 and 1984— years of 
drought in North Africa! For Morocco, this means that its major citrus market will 
be severely cut back, and for Tunisia the same will be true for olive and olive oil 
exports. Both countries have been at the forefront of demands for a fundamental 
change in their commercial relations with Europe as a result. 

Until 1992, the European bloc proved singularly resistant to any proposal for 
basic alterations in these relationships. However, in January 1992, the European 
Parliament rejected the European Commission's Fourth Financial Protocol pro- 
posal for Morocco and Syria on the grounds of their human rights abuses.?! 
Morocco riposted by rejecting the principle of the aid protocols and canceling a 
fishing agreement with the union, severely damaging Spanish and Portuguese 
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fishing prospects, since fleets from both countries depend on access to Moroccan 
and Western Saharan waters. In May, the Europeans patched up the quarrel by 
offering Morocco a free trade agreement, which is eventually to be extended to the 
whole of North Africa except Libya, and providing a 46 percent increase in fishing 
fees under a new EU-Moroccan fishing agreement. 

The free trade area is a new initiative for the European Union as far as North 
Africa is concerned. For Morocco, it marks the first stage of what the government 
hopes will be eventual EU membership, despite the threat it poses to the 60 
percent of Morocco's industrial base that will be too weak to withstand compe- 
tition with Europe unless special transition measures are introduced. It also 
implies the abandoning of the basic assumption behind EU Southern Mediterra- 
nean policy—that North Africa be treated the same as the Lomé Convention 
Group of developing African, Asian, and Caribbean nations. Now it will be 
treated in the same fashion as the states of Eastern Europe in terms of economic 
access, although it still seems unlikely that political integration through full EU 
membership will ever be offered. Nonetheless, in the short to medium term, North 
Africa's commercial relations with the European Union—which is its major 
trading partner, accounting for more than 60 percent of all trade—will worsen. In 
the longer term, North Africa will find itself increasingly under European pressure 
over issues such as economic reform and restructuring and, as a result, over its 
social policies and political development. 


Economic and Social Intervention 


As states have become increasingly integrated into the global economy in the 
past two decades, there has been a growing tendency for multilateral bodies, 
which usually articulate the economic interests and beliefs of states in the 
developed world, to intervene in the economic development of the developing 
world. The primary justification for this has been the problem of foreign debt, 
incurred usually as a result of either a “‘rush for development'' based on borrowed 
funds for state investment, or as a result of loans acquired in the wake of the oil 
price shocks of 1973-74 and 1979-1980 in order to cover the cost of imported 
energy. The generally adverse terms of international trade, coupled with a 
slowdown in economic growth in the developing world, meant that many states 
were unable to meet repayment schedules and had, therefore, to turn to the IMF 
for help in balancing their external accounts and the World Bank for financial 
support in modernizing their economies. 

The problem is that all aid has been conditional, based on two requirements: 
economic liberalization and increased **openness'' in the economies in difficulties. 
More recently, the political precondition of conditionality has been added to aid 
packages. However, even the original economic reforms involved a hidden 
political agenda because, since the mid-1970s, they reflected the ideological 
victory of ‘‘neoclassical economics’’ over ''"Keynesian economics." Each of 
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these concepts impinges directly on the sovereignty of the state, particularly in 
North Africa and Central Asia.32 

Economic Liberalization. Economic liberalization is considered vital by both 
the IMF and the World Bank because they consider that difficulties over debt 
repayment reflect fundamental weaknesses in the economies of the states con- 
cerned, rather than basic factors in the external economic environment. The basic 
problem, they argue, is the misallocation of resources through unrealistic pricing 
policies.33 The cure, then, for the inability to maintain debt repayment schedules, 
is to restore a proper allocation of resources within the economy, and this requires 
the development of appropriate pricing structures. Fundamentally, economies 
must be converted to free market principles; state control of economic activity 
must be radically reduced by the removal of state subsidies and the privatization 
of state assets; fiscal, monetary, and exchange rate policies must be adjusted to 
international norms; and the trade regime must be oriented toward exports, while 
not restricting import penetration, through a process of trade liberalization. 

Such policies, of course, cause massive economic hardship and social 
discontent within the societies concerned. They are, therefore, a profound factor 
for political instability and consequent government repression, with all the 
attendant dangers of abuse of human rights and minority interests. They are, thus, 
often accompanied by or encourage traditions of harsh, undemocratic govern- 
ment, because this is the only way in which the reforms themselves can be pushed 
through and effective political control maintained. Furthermore, since they do not 
allow for the role of the external economic environment and often operate inside 
small-scale economies, the net benefits in terms of foreign debt reduction are 
usually minimal—as the chronic debt crises of Latin America and Africa make 
clear. 

There is, however, another aspect that darkens the picture: The fundamental 
objective of the reforms in question is to render the economies concerned more 
efficient so that the process of economic development and modernization will be 
accelerated. The technique proposed to achieve this objective is completely 
experimental. No economy to date has achieved effective economic development 
successfully in this way. The economies of the developed world grew slowly and 
usually enjoyed considerable economic protection, if not privileged access to 
wider markets. The so-called tiger economies of Southeast Asia developed behind 
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protectionist barriers and often in conjunction with specific multinational corpo- 
rate investment. They also generally enjoyed a partnership between the state and 
private sectors that is not permitted under current IMF and World Bank 
orthodoxies.?* In short, the type of economic development forced upon many 
developing economies actually worsens the conditions under which economic 
development can successfully occur. 

Openness. Openness is allied to economic liberalization and is the concept 
that through the reduction of barriers to international trade and ‘‘the free flow of 
goods, capital, people and knowledge," ?5 economic development will benefit. 
However, in the short term, liberalization of trade regimes tends to result in a 
worsening of the trade balance and concomitant monetary and fiscal restraint to 
compress domestic demand so that the balance can be restored. It does not 
dramatically improve export performance because most developing economies 
suffer from adverse terms of trade for their primary product exports. This can only 
change if they develop adequate export-oriented industrial sectors and can 
penetrate the vast markets of the developed world, such as the European Union, 
Japan, and the United States. 

Conditionality. The outlook for economic development in the Middle Eastern 
periphery thus looks generally bleak as a result of the ideological predispositions 
of the West and multilateral financial institutions.?$ Of course, there is no reason 
why investors—whether states or private entities—in the developed world should 
engage in economic activity elsewhere under conditions that they believe will lead 
to failure. Equally, however, it is hardly reasonable for them to insist on 
conditions that are untried, the result of ideological prejudice, and often require 
political conditions that run counter to the aspirations of the peoples concerned 
and worsen their economic conditions. 

Conditionality is, however, the latest form of ideological interventionism that 
is designed to counter the development of adverse political structures. Yet, it flies 
in the face of the fact that economic reform of the type described above usually 
requires political authoritarianism for success and that private investment flows 
nearly always depend on political stability, not on political liberalization. Condi- 
tionality is a unique form of interventionism in that it seeks to make economic 
support conditional on political reform. It is an extension—on a bilateral basis—of 
the old economic conditionality principle used by multilateral organizations, 
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principally the IMF, whereby economic support, particularly for economies 
seeking to reschedule foreign debt, was only available if economic restructuring 
was undertaken in accordance with multilateral preferences. 

Conditionality, therefore, seems to run counter to the whole neoclassical 
economic reform enterprise. It is open to more serious objections than that, 
however. It is, first of all, a direct infringement upon the sovereignty of the states 
concerned. Second, it takes no account of the specificity of the ideological change 
it requires. The concepts of human rights and democracy it imposes do not 
necessarily relate to the basic values of the societies on which they are imposed. 
Third, the imposition ignores the fact that there is often no social or political 
consensus regarding the structure of the state involved, which is essential if 
democratic institutions are to survive, as the recent example of the failure of the 
democratic process in Algeria makes clear.?? 

The issue is not whether populations seek legitimized government—so-called 
good governance—respect for human rights, or recognition of minority rights. 
There is no doubt that they do. However, they seek authentic and culturally 
authenticated versions of these basic concepts. In the Middle East, at least, the 
populations do not believe that the versions purveyed by the West, even by the 
United Nations, reflect these basic concerns. They, therefore, profoundly resent 
having such values imposed upon them, even if their governments cannot resist. 
The result is that government in the Middle East and North Africa is delegitimized 
by the very process that is supposed to render it more legitimate. That, perhaps, 
is the most undesirable consequence of the ideological intervention of the kind 
now in vogue in Europe. 


IHE CONSEQUENCES 


The range of interactions between the West and the Middle East has widened 
extensively since 1990. It is no longer possible to talk of a region united by 
common interests and concerns. Instead, issues of sovereign inviolability, secu- 
rity, governmental accountability, and economic restructuring dominate national 
agendas. Moreover, these issues have acquired their importance because in every 
case there is an imperative for change stimulated by Western pressure. The most 
striking example of this is the Middle East peace process, which is attempting to 
resolve the related but separate issues of a solution to the Palestinian problem and 
peace between Israel and the ''frontline states” of Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria. 
Had it not been for the war against Iraq in 1991 and US pressure thereafter, the 
peace process itself probably would not have begun. Interestingly enough, the 
Clinton administration's overeagerness to involve itself in the process, particu- 
larly its open partiality for Israel, almost torpedoed the negotiations between 
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Israel and the Palestinian delegation. It was only Norwegian secret diplomacy— 
allied to the PLO's desperation not to be excluded from eventual agreement and 
to the readiness of the Israeli foreign minister, Shimon Peres, to exploit an 
unexpected avenue to eventual peace—that saved the process from failure in 
September 1993. 

Yet, at the same time, the significance of these fundamental alterations in 
policy imperatives should not be overstated. Some of the changes they imply also 
have an internal component and probably would have developed eventually in any 
case. Governmental legitimacy would, for example, inevitably have become a 
major issue once the Arab-Israeli dispute had been resolved simply because 
governments no longer would have been been able to claim a spurious legitimacy 
from their commitment to the Palestinian cause. Economic reform would also 
have been inevitable for reasons of demographic pressure alone. The fact that 
they have happened in the immediate aftermath of the defeat of Iraq and the end 
of the Cold War is testimony to the political and diplomatic weakness of the 
Middle East as a result of its geopolitical fragmentation. 

In any case, the Western participants in this policy dialogue have begun to 
reassess their positions. The World Bank, for instance, has abandoned attempts at 
intervention in policy formulation in Africa on the grounds that it had worsened, 
not improved, the situation there. Western failure in Bosnia-Herzogovina is 
bound to force a reassessment of the relevance of intervention. Western govern- 
ments, in short, are beginning to realize that their initial post-Cold War initiatives 
at setting a new international agenda have not been particularly successful and, in 
many cases, may well have been counterproductive. It remains to be seen what 
damage will have been done to Middle Eastern perceptions of Western values and 
what effect this may have on future relations between the two regions. 





THE ECONOMIC RELATIONS OF THE 
MIDDLE EAST: TOWARD EUROPE OR 
WITHIN THE REGION? 


Rodney Wilson 


T economic relationship between the countries of the European Union and 
the Middle East appear to be becoming, at best, more distant, and, in some 
respects, increasingly strained. This situation poses dilemmas particularly for the 
countries of the Middle East. Given the potential loss in trade with Europe, should 
the countries of the Middle East be looking more to each other and consider 
forming a bloc as the European Union has in certain respects succeeded in doing? 
If a Middle Eastern economic bloc is an unrealistic prospect, should governments 
in the region be searching in other directions for alternative relationships? For 
most, if not all the countries in the Middle East, it is the relationship with the 
United States that is of greatest strategic and military significance, but the United 
States is of less economic and commercial significance to the region than is 
Western Europe. 

In assessing the growing strain in Euro-Middle Eastern economic relations, 
and the implications of this development, this article focuses primarily on trade 
flows, both between the Middle East and the European Union and within the 
Middle East. Movements of factors of production can be an alternative as well as 
a complement to trade flows, especially between regions and countries in 
geographical proximity. Therefore, the coverage of this article also extends to 
labor mobility within and from the Middle East and North Africa, as well as 
capital flows intraregionally and between the region and Western Europe. 
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EURO-ARAB RELATIONS 


The European Union's interest in the Middle East has been motivated 
primarily by economic concerns. There are both positive and negative forces 
conditioning the relationship. On the positive side, in trading terms the Middle 
East is of much greater significance for Europe than it is for the United States 
because of its importance as a source for Europe's oil imports. Almost 4 million 
barrels a day of Middle Eastern oil were exported to Europe in 1992, representing 
more than 25 percent of all the region's oil production.! The Middle Eastern 
economies—especially those of the Persian Gulf states—are also significant 
export markets for Europe. Germany alone exported goods worth almost $20 
billion to the Middle East in 1992, putting it on a par with the United States.? The 
value of French and Italian exports to the region were worth $14 billion and $13.5 
billion, respectively, ahead of Japan, which exported goods worth $13 billion.? 
Even Britain, which is less dependent on Middle Eastern oil because of its own 
North Sea production, managed to sell to the Middle East in 1992 goods worth 
more than $10.6 billion.4 

On the negative side, trans-Mediterranean commerce has declined in part 
because of the European Union, with the result that France, Greece, Italy, and 
Spain have become more oriented toward the north rather than toward the south. 
The end of the Cold War and the lifting of the Iron Curtain means increasingly 
closer ties: between EU countries and their eastern neighbors. The former 
communist countries are becoming the major focus of Western European com- 
mercial and diplomatic efforts, to some extent at the expense of the Middle East. 
Nevertheless, despite Eastern Europe's large populations, at the moment pur- 
chasing power remains limited in these countries. For all the countries of the 
European Union, apart from Germany, it is the Middle East that remains the more 
significant market. 

The Maghrib states and Libya direct most of their exports to Europe. (See 
table 1.) For Saudi Arabia and Egypt, however, the share of the European Union 
in their exports declined by almost 20 percent during the 1980s.5 The Maghrib 
states are the most dependent on Europe for their imports, but the share of the 
union in Israel's imports rose from 28 percent to 47 percent during 1980—1991.5 
Turkey is also becoming more dependent on imports from the European Union, 
with the share rising from 35 percent to 44 percent over the same period.? 

Trade between the European Union and the Middle East is regulated under a 
series of cooperation agreements that date from the time of the oil-price increases 
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TABLE 1 
Middle East Trade with the European Union in 1991 
(Percent) 
Exports Imports Exports Imports 
Algeria 68 65 Morocco 68 72 
Egypt 28 28 Saudi Arabia 21 34 
Iran 46 46 Sudan 24 44 
Iraq 10 18 Syria 48 37 
Israel 34 47 Tunisia 74 68 
Kuwait 53 25 Turkey 52 44 


Libya 84 62 


Source: Statistical Office of the European Union, Luxembourg, 1993. 


in the aftermath of the October 1973 Arab-Israeli War. The quadrupling of prices 
came as a severe shock to the Europeans, who, as a result, decided to pursue two 
initiatives: the cooperation treaties that represented an extension of the Mediter- 
ranean policy to the Arab countries, and the Euro-Arab dialogue. In both cases 
the European countries were interested primarily in economic objectives, espe- 
cially the promotion of exports to pay for their oil imports. For their part, the 
Arabs were more interested in political dialogue, their aim being to separate 
Europe from US policy toward Israel, and ultimately to weaken that policy. 

‘The cooperation agreements were a rather cynical attempt to get the Arab 
Mediterranean states and Israel to extend trade preferences to the European bloc 
in return for limited concessions on import tariffs and quotas. The arrangements 
were designed to regulate trade, and were arguably against at least the spirit, if not 
the letter, of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), which supports 
the principle of non-discrimination. Because the Arab states were not GATT 
signatories, this did not present a problem. The structuring of the agreements 
dictated that the Arab countries be treated individually, but the Europeans as a 
bloc. This put Brussels's trade negotiators in a powerful position given the huge 
size of the single European market compared to that of each Arab country. 
Egypt, the largest Arab country in terms of population, has a market for imports 
less than half the size of that of Portugal, the poorest country in the European 
Union. 

The cooperation agreements have been arguably exploitative, with little 
advantage for the Middle Eastern side. They provide for an annual cycle of 
meetings between EU and Arab trade officials from each of the countries in turn. 
Trade ministers are present at some meetings, but details of quotas and tariffs for 
particular items are usually dealt with at the civil servant level. The annual rounds 
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have become almost a ritual since the late 1970s, with little of substance achieved. 
Indeed, the meetings have been unable to safeguard existing trade. It was clear, 
for example, that the enlargement of the European Union in 1986 to include 
Portugal and Spain would create problems for citrus exports from Morocco and 
Tunisia. Yet, no action was taken, and once Portuguese and Spanish production 
rose in response to the favorable prices under the Common Agricultural Policy, 
imports from Morocco and Tunisia were duly curtailed. 

similarly, the customs union agreement of 1988 between the European Union 
and the Republic of Cyprus bad adverse implications for Egyptian exports of early 
potatoes that compete with those from Cyprus. Yet, the cooperation agreement 
with Cairo did nothing to safeguard the Egyptian position.? The total value of 
Egyptian exports of agricultural commodities fell from $127 million to $104 million 
during 1989-1992.19 Egypt also lost out to Turkey over textiles, although exports 
from both countries to the European Union are restricted under the multifiber 
arrangements. Turkey, however, as an aspiring member to the union, has an 
association agreement. This provides for more favorable treatment than a 
cooperation agreement. 

The only Arab country to express interest in joining the European Union is 
Morocco, but by definition the union is European, which Morocco is certainly 
not. Turkey is arguably not European either, despite the fact that its territory to 
the west of the Bosporus is in Europe. Greece is, of course, hostile to Turkish 
membership, at least until the Cyprus issue is resolved, but there is also resistance 
from Germany and other member states because of the provision allowing for the 
free mobility of labor within EU countries. There is, however, a desire not to 
offend Ankara because Turkey is a key military ally highly valued by the United 
States, and also represents for Europe the moderate and acceptable face of Islam. 


EUROPE AND ARAB-ISRAELI COOPERATION 


It was the cooperation agreement with Israel in 1974 that led to bilateral 
agreements with Arab countries in 1975 and 1976. The agreement with Israel was 
partly a result of Britain's entry into the European Union in 1973, as the United 
Kingdom had been a significant market for Israeli citrus produce (as it had been 
for citrus from Mandate Palestine). Israeli officials wanted to protect this trade as 
much as possible. After the cooperation agreement was concluded, it became 
apparent that it would be somewhat of a slight to include Israel in such 
arrangements, but exclude the Arab Mediterranean states. 

In fact, trade relations with the European bloc proved difficult for Israel, not 
least because Europe had the agriculture of its own Mediterranean states to 
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protect, in addition to the constant concern of not wanting to offend the Arab 
states. With Israel obtaining most of its military hardware from the United States, 
there were not even the interests of the French and British armaments industries 
to consider, which, had circumstances been different, might have been lobbying 
for offset trade agreements to enable Israel to pay for arms imports. The European 
countries were largely restricted to supplying inputs for Israeli consumer goods 
industries, automobiles, and commercial vehicles. Nevertheless, Israel was and 
remains a valuable market for the European Union, with export sales worth $7.5 
billion in 1990.!! This compares with a figure of $9.3 billion for Turkey, the most 
important Middle Eastern market for union exports,!? and $7 billion for Saudi 
Arabia, which vies with Israel for second place.!? EU exports to Egypt were only 
worth $2.9 billion in 1990,!4 which puts the importance of Israel into perspective. 

With Israel's 1990 exports to the European Union valued at a mere $4.2 
billion, the Europeans enjoyed a healthy trade surplus of $3.3 billion.!5 Almost 
half of Israel'S imports come from Western Europe, yet only one-third of its 
exports get admitted. A significant proportion of the financial assistance from the 
United States to Israel simply leaks back to the European bloc to cover Israel's 
deficit. There are economic parallels with Vietnam in the 1960s, with US 
assistance contributing to the trade surpluses of East Asian nations. The United 
States is, of course, a significant exporter to Israel, with sales worth $2.7 billion 
in 1990, but its share of the market is under 18 percent,!6 which is small in relation 
to the European Union, even allowing for arms sales. Much US military 
equipment is supplied on non-commercial terms, at the expense of the US 
taxpayer and to the annoyance of European armament's suppliers. The dumping 
of armaments is not covered by GATT rules, nor does it appear to be on the 
agenda for future discussion, despite the commercial significance of the arms 
trade. 

One particularly contentious issue for Israel and the European Union has 
been how to handle the trade of the occupied territories. Israel did not favor 
having Gaza and the West Bank receive separate quotas for their exports to the 
European bloc, because it might imply some sort of de facto recognition of a 
separate Palestinian entity. On the other hand there was a reluctance to include 
under the Israeli quota citrus exports from the Arab-run packaging stations in 
Gaza, because it would reduce sales and revenues for Israeli producers. For the 
Europeans, the amounts were modest, but the Israelis were pressed by their own 
exporters during the 1980s to allow a separate quota for the occupied territories as 
an escape valve. Economic pragmatism won out over issues of principle. 
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The mutual recognition of Israel and the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) has implications for economic relations between the European Union and 
Israel. This development has been warmly welcomed by the union, which believes 
that rapid economic development of the planned autonomous regions in Gaza and 
Jericho is needed to demonstrate the benefits of peace. Accordingly, EU foreign 
ministers agreed on a $600 million aid package for the Palestinians at a meeting on 
September 12, 1993; half of the aid would be in the form of grants and the other 
half would be a low-interest European Investment Bank loan." The Israeli 
government welcomed this help for the Palestinians, but at the same time argued 
that Israel should also be receiving help from the union because it was Israeli 
moves that made the new developments on the Palestinian issue possible. Israel 
does not want or expect financial aid from the Europeans, but it would like to see 
an improvement in the trade balance and increased private investment. There has 
been some French interest expressed in a new railway between Eilat and Tel 
Aviv, but the terms of the financing will determine whether schemes such as this 
one go ahead.!8 

In August 1992, Israel began negotiations with the European Union to be 
included in the European Economic Area, the wider sphere proposed for 
European Free Trade Association (EFTA) countries. Israel is not a member of the 
latter, but it signed a free trade agreement with EFTA countries in September 
1992 that went into effect in January 1993.19 Its negotiations with the Europeans 
to upgrade the 1974 cooperation agreement are, therefore, being treated in the 
context of the free trade area talks between the union and EFTA. Israel is 
liberalizing its import regime, with quotas for most goods being phased out by 
1996, and those for sensitive sectors, such as textiles and footwear, being 
abolished by 1998. Tariffs are replacing quotas, but these more visible levies are 
a possible complication in the talks between Israel and the Palestinians over a 
regional free trade area. Potentially, Israeli tariffs could apply to goods that are 
reexported to Gaza and the Jericho area. 

As far as Israel is concerned, its main goals in its discussions with the 
European Union are to secure improved rules of origin, reciprocal recognition of 
standards regulations, and eligibility to apply for EU research and development 
funding. These matters have created problems for the Scandinavian countries as 
well as Israel. Interestingly, there are parallels between the problems facing the 
sardine canning industry by the Sea of Galilee and those of the Norwegian fishing 
industry. Both are relatively high-cost industries and fear the problems that free 
trade will bring. 
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OIL AND PETROCHEMICAL TRADE 


The Middle East is of most importance to the European Union as a source of 
oil imports. Only the United Kingdom has significant oil supplies of its own, but 
even so, North Sea production is unlikely to be sustained for more than another 
decade; by 2005, Britain is likely to be a net oil importer. In contrast, Saudi Arabia 
has sufficient reserves for 82 years of production at current levels, and Iran 
sufficient reserves for 74 years of production.?? The European Union accounts for 
almost 18 percent of total world oil consumption, but less than 1 percent of world 
production. In contrast, the countries of the Middle East account for more than 33 
percent of world oil production (and more than 66 percent of reserves), but a mere 
6 percent of global consumption.?! Middle Eastern gas supplies are also of 
importance to Europe, especially those from Iran and Algeria, which have the 
second and fourth largest reserves in the world, respectively; Russia and Saudi 
Arabia are the other major suppliers. There is more gas than oil in the North Sea, 
but reserves within the European continental shelf account for only 3 percent of 
the world total compared to 33 percent of the total for the Middle East. 

These figures show how dependent the European Union is on Middle East 
energy supplies, and how vulnerable it is to any supply disruption. The events of 
1973—74 and further oil-price increases in 1979 following the Iranian Revolution 
highlighted this dependence. Nevertheless, there is still no coherent energy policy 
at union level, apart from restrictions on national energy subsidies, and the 
policies inherited from the European Coal and Steel Community, which are being 
phased out. It is at the national level that policy shifts have occurred. Rather than 
shield consumers from the effects of rising oil prices in the 1970s and early 1980s, 
European governments raised their own taxes on oil and petroleum products. This 
encouraged the development of efficient engines, and replacement purchases of 
more modern vehicles by private motorists and road haulage companies. At the 
same time, other fuels were substituted for oil for heating purposes, although gas, 
the preferred alternative, may increase long-term vulnerability to Russian and 
Middle Eastern suppliers as North Sea reserves become exhausted. The French 
embarked on an ambitious nuclear energy program, and by the mid-1980s were 
generating more than 66 percent of their electricity from nuclear stations.22 

As a consequence, oil consumption in the major countries of the European 
Union steadied or actually declined for most of the 1980s, and imports from the 
Middle East declined significantly in volume terms. Today, Japan is a larger 
purchaser of Middle Eastern oil than the European bloc nations, and the newly 
industrializing countries of South and Southeast Asia have also become more 
important purchasers. With the fall in nominal oil prices from a peak of more than 
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$36 a barrel in 1980 to under $13 in 1986, and their subsequent fluctuation in the 
$15-20 range, the Europeans have enjoyed massive savings on their oil import 
bills. Allowing for inflation, oil prices are now back to levels below those 
prevailing before the 1973—74 oil shock. As a result, the European Union enjoys 
a healthy trade surplus with Saudi Arabia of more than $2.5 billion, while the 
United States, which has made no significant savings on oil consumption, has a 
deficit with the kingdom of more than $3.4 billion annually.? Libya is the only 
major oil-producing nation that still maintains a surplus in its trade with the 
European Union, amounting to $2.5 billion annually.”4 It is difficult to redress this 
position because of the embargo on arms supplies to Tripoli, which precludes the 
export to Libya of European military equipment. 

Overall, from the Middle East's perspective, its trading position with the 
European Union has become increasingly unsatisfactory because of a widening 
deficit. With a poor outlook for oil prices, the countries of the Middle East may 
increasingly restrict imports and pursue isolationist economic policies. Such a 
trend would be unwelcome for the European bloc, yet it is hard to see how it can 
be avoided, especially when the union itself is protectionist with respect to many 
Middle Eastern exports. 

There are, of course, no European tariffs or quotas on oil or gas imports, but 
tariffs are levied on oil and petrochemical products. This has caused considerable 
controversy in the Persian Gulf, especially because Kuwait has concentrated on 
exporting refined oil, and Saudi Arabia has aimed at becoming a major exporter of 
petrochemicals in an attempt to increase local value added.2> The major concern 
for the gulf states was the 13.5 percent tariff that the European Union levied on 
Saudi Arabian petrochemicals in 1985 to protect its own industry. In Britain and 
the Netherlands, there is a willingness to close petrochemical capacity in dated 
plants, but in France and the Mediterranean countries with newer plants, there is 
strong resistance even to a phased reduction in capacity. Many rounds of talks 
between EU and Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) officials have failed to resolve 
the issue, but there has been some movement, with about 10 percent of the 
exports supplied by the Saudi Basic Industries Corporation allowed in without 
tariff protection. On the gulf side, there is recognition that tariffs are preferable to 
outright quotas, because at least there is no maximum placed on sales of 
petrochemicals. On the European side, the allegation is still made that Saudi 
Arabia subsidizes its methanol and ethylene production by pricing the oil inputs at 
below local market levels, and certainly below the world market prices paid by 
European oil and chemical companies.26 
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MIDDLE EASTERN ECONOMIC INTEGRATION 


Perhaps the most distinctive and positive contribution the European Union 
can make to the Middle East peace process is in terms of being a role model for 
successful economic cooperation that can lead to the cementing of relationships. 
Countries and peoples do not need to like each other to gain from profitable 
exchange. It is no accident that the European Union was invited to chair the 
Arab-Israeli multilateral negotiating sessions on regional cooperation and devel- 
opment. From the tortuous debate in Europe over the Maastricht Treaty, it is 
clear that there is little enthusiasm for ceding national economic sovereignty in 
Europe, but there is a desire at least to build on the economic gains of the common 
and single market. Harmonization is not preferred at the loss of national identity, 
but at least the countries in the European Union enjoy good working relations. 

The European experience certainly provides lessons for the Middle East. The 
small size of national markets in the Middle East means many industries could not 
be economically viable, because domestic sales are insufficient for economies of 
scale to be realized. Regional economic integration could bring major economic 
benefits, but the Middle East has been divided by conflicts, with a lack of mutual 
trust similar to that in Europe in the 1930s. Israeli and PLO mutual recognition 
provides hope for the future, but there remain the unresolved issues of Iraq and 
its neighbors, differences between Arab states and Iran, and a large number of 
disputes between the Arab countries themselves that prevent effective economic 
cooperation. 

Attempts at Arab economic cooperation date from as early as 1950 when the 
Arab Joint Defense and Economic Cooperation Agreement was signed under the 
auspice of the Arab League. Multilateral agreement was reached on the regulation 
of transit trade in 1953, but in practice this failed to amount to much due to three 
major factors. First, overland links from the most populous Arab state, Egypt, 
were disrupted by the trade boycott of Israel. Second, trade ties remained strong 
with the former colonial powers, Britain and France; the currencies of Egypt and 
Jordan were tied to sterling, while those of Syria, Lebanon, and the Maghrib 
countries were part of the French franc zone. Third, all the economies involved 
had similar structures—a dependence on primary agricultural produce—and, 
therefore, had little to offer each other in trade. As a consequence, less than 5 
percent of trade was between members of the Arab League, while most countries' 
trade remained directed toward Europe. 

The most ambitious attempt at Arab economic cooperation was instigated by 
Egyptian president Gamal Abd al-Nasir in 1958 with the founding of the United 
Arab Republic (UAR). With the two major participants, Syria and Egypt, 
separated geographically by Israel and having different colonial experiences and 
economic outlooks, it never stood much chance of success. Labor costs were 
lower in Egypt than Syria, and Egypt had a more developed infrastructure and 
economic base. Egypt was inevitably the stronger partner in the union, and the 
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Syrians resented having their economic plans dictated by Nasir. They wanted in 
particular to build a steel industry of their own, rather than having to import 
products from Egypt's Helwan plant. 

The UAR dissolved in 1961, but despite this unsuccessful experience, 
attempts at fostering Arab economic cooperation continued, not least because 
Nasir believed political power could only come from a strong economic base that 
none of the Arab countries on their own could hope to achieve. His continuing 
efforts resulted in the Arab common market agreement of 1964 between Egypt, 
Iraq, Jordan, and Syria." The agreement was politically motivated by the desire 
for pan-Arab cooperation, but the model adopted was inspired by the early 
success of the economic integration efforts of the original six members of the 
European Economic Community. The agreement was ambitious on paper, but 
never really took off. There was little increase in Egypt's trade with its Arab 
neighbors apart from some commerce with Syria and Lebanon worth around $100 
million annually, involving the import to Egypt of items such as apples and 
mineral water and the export from Egypt of sugar cane and long-staple cotton.?$ 
There was little trade in manufactured goods. The trade in agricultural produce 
was damaged by the civil war in Lebanon during the 1970s, and then suspended 
as a result of the Camp David Accords between Israel and Egypt in 1979. 

Jordan was the main beneficiary of the Arab common market because 
regional trade was more significant to its economy, especially the small business 
sector that served the Iraqi as well as the domestic market. Jordan's exports to 
other Arab common market countries rose from a mere $4 million in 1973 to more 
than $70 million by 1981,79 this latter figure accounting for most of its earnings 
apart from those from phosphates. There can be little doubt that Jordan, because 
of its small size, has much to gain from regional efforts for economic cooperation, 
especially when sanctions against Iraq are removed. 

It is at the subregional level that economic links have been developed most 
fully, notably through the GCC. The countries of Bahrain, Kuwait, Oman, Qatar, 
Saudi Arabia, and the United Arab Emirates have more in common than the 
northern Arab states, and the mercantile approach in the smaller shaykhdoms has 
resulted in positive responses to local trading opportunities. Like the European 
Union, the GCC states allow for unhindered labor movement of their own 
nationals between member states (which facilitated the exodus of Kuwaitis after 
the Iraqi invasion). Capital movements are unregulated, and Bahrain functions as 
an offshore financial center for the Arabian Peninsula states, encouraging Bah- 
rain's orientation toward Saudi Arabia rather than toward Iran. 
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Dubai, with its highly successful duty free zone at Jabal Ali, serves as a 
transit and warehouse center for both GCC and Iranian trade. The business-like 
climate and high standard of its infrastructure have attracted investments in 
distribution facilities from 56 countries worth more than $1 billion.?? More than 
$100 million was spent in 1992 alone modernizing and extending the container 
terminal, and a new cargo village has been built at Dubai International Airport, the 
fastest growing airport in the region. Dubai is the fourth largest source of Iranian 
imports, although most of the $1 billion recorded annually represents reexports.?! 
Some of these reexports are illicit under Iran's stringent trade regulations, but 
there is a long history of smuggling across the Persian Gulf. In 1992, Dubai 
negotiated free trade access for goods to other GCC states, provided 40 percent of 
the value added was local and the plant was under 51 percent GCC ownership. 
This has benefited industries such as the Dubai Cable Company, a joint venture 
managed by the British Insulated Cable Company, which has supplied high 
capacity electrical cabling throughout the region. Elsewhere in the GCC there has 
also been some solidly based trade, notably the export of oil pipes from Kuwait to 
neighboring states, and construction materials from the factories at Saudi Arabia’s 
Damman industrial complex in the Eastern Province. 

The difficulties of economic integration at the subregional level between 
Israel, an autonomous Palestinian region, and Jordan have become clear during 
the recent talks between Israeli and Palestinian economists. There has been free 
trade between Israel, the West Bank, and Gaza since 1967, but the Palestinians 
have now been given an opportunity to negotiate what sort of economic links they 
wish to maintain. The West Bank and Gaza are too small to develop in isolation 
without some form of economic integration with neighboring states, but Palestin- 
ians themselves are divided over whether these links should be with Jordan or 
Israel or both. The Israelis would like a customs union arrangement, but this 
implies harmonization of customs duties and taxes. Without this, Israelis argue, 
import tariffs would need to be imposed on goods moving from Jericho and Gaza 
into Israel, because Far Eastern goods reexported from the territories could 
threaten Israeli industries. Palestinian economists are in favor of Gaza becoming 
a duty free zone, however, because they believe the trading activity generated 
could help stimulate its desperately poor economy.?? 

Negotiations between the Palestinians and the Jordanians have gone more 
smoothly, although with Israeli insistence that Israel control the Jordan River 
border crossings, trade issues have been postponed and priority given to banking 
and monetary issues. The Jordanian dinar, which has continued to circulate 
widely in the occupied territories, is to become the currency of legal tender in 
Gaza and Jericho. Palestinians would like their own currency, but recognize that 
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this is impracticable. A joint committee of Palestinian economists and officials of 
the Central Bank of Jordan will regulate banks in the territories, including the 
Cairo-Amman Bank, which already has eight branches. The Amman-based Arab 
Bank plans to reopen its pre-1967 branches and expand into Gaza. The Bank of 
Jordan has already acquired premises in Ramallah. Both the British Bank of the 
Middle East and Grindlays plan branches in Gaza and Jericho, and the latter town 
will host the new Palestinian Bank for Reconstruction and Development.?? 


The Extent of Regional Trade 


The value of Middle Eastern regional trade increased substantially during the 
1970s and early 1980s from a mere $3.1 billion in 1973 to $27.5 billion by 1981, but 
after that it declined even in nominal current price terms, sinking to a low of $12.6 
billion in 1986.34 Although there was some revival by 1989 to $20.5 billion, this is 
Jess than half the 1981 figure in real value after allowing for inflation. There was, 
and to some extent remains, a close relationship between oil revenues and the 
value of regional trade. It was the oil price increases of 1973—74 and 1979 that 
resulted in at least a doubling of the value of trade between the Arab countries. 

Transfers of purchasing power from the oil-exporting states to the poorer 
oil-importing states, through both remittances and investment flows, also account 
for part of the trade trends. For example, Jordan benefited from these transfers, 
which initially following the 1973—74 price rises were not offset by increased oil 
import bills because Amman obtained its oil at concessionary rates well below the 
international market price. In 1977, Kuwait and Saudi Arabia stopped supplying 
oil to Jordan on such favorable terms when evidence emerged that Jordanian 
petroleum dealers were reselling concessional oil imports at near the full world 
market price to third parties. This decision prompted Jordan to turn to Iraq for its 
primary oil supplies, largely through countertrade deals under which oil was swapped 
for Jordanian consumer non-durables such as detergents, soaps, and medical sup- 
plies. Goods worth more than $1.6 billion were exported to Iraq during the Iraq-Iran 
War, excluding reexports.35 Services were also included in the arrangements between 
Jordan and Iraq, notably road haulage and the use of the port at Aqaba. These 
"invisible earnings" are not included in the trade statistics, but they became an 
especially important lifeline for Iraq during its war with Iran. 

Remittances and bilateral intergovernmental assistance were both significant 
factors fueling interregional trade. Palestinian and Jordanian migrant workers in 
the gulf continued to purchase some Jordanian goods even when they were 
resident in Kuwait or Saudi Arabia. The same applied, to a lesser extent, in the 
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case of Egyptian and Lebanese migrants. There were also barter deals between 
Arab governments, such as those between Egypt, Iraq, and Libya, under which 
Egyptian-assembled cars were swapped for oil for Egypt's refineries. Of course, 
such deals were relatively small in scale by international standards, and it is 
important to see Arab trade in context. 

There are some positive forces at work that could lead to increased 
inter-Arab trade in the coming years. A major factor in the past restraining Arab 
trade has been the severe foreign exchange restrictions and currency inconvert- 
ibility of the northern Arab states. For example, Jordanian dinars could not be 
changed officially into Syrian or Egyptian pounds. No amount of institution 
building could compensate for this basic fact of life. There was little point in 
paying lip service to the concept of an Arab common market while at the same 
time not permitting the necessary payments for traded goods to be made. 
Transactions in the past had to be conducted in dollars, which involved two 
foreign exchange conversions rather than a single transaction. Central bank 
permission was often needed for the dollars to be released, and this was only given 
for imports authorized by both the planning and industry ministries. The GCC has 
been arguably more successful as a trading entity because all the currencies of the 
gulf oil-exporting countries are freely convertible into each other and into dollars 
without prior authorization. 

The moves toward payments liberalization in Egypt, Jordan, and Syria, and 
a new emphasis on allowing the market to determine exchange rates arguably 
have done more to promote Arab trade than all the overambitious institution 
building by governments in the past. Import licences are still required in all three 
countries, but since 1989 foreign exchange can be obtained freely through the 
commercial banks on presentation of these documents. Central bank authoriza- 
tion is no longer required. It is through liberalization that the climate is created for 
Arab merchants to get on with their trading. Ultimately, it is the businessmen who 
have to do the dealing; government's role is to provide an environment where 
transaction costs are reduced as much as possible with the minimum of bureau- 
cratic impediments to the movement of goods. 

Those who feared that currencies would be undermined by foreign exchange 
liberalization have been proved wrong. In Egypt, the pound has stabilized 
because businessmen are more willing to hold local currency balances in the 
knowledge that conversion is possible. Migrant workers have been more willing to 
convert their Saudi riyals into Egyptian pounds. The role of the US dollar as a 
vehicle currency for trade finance has declined, but this has benefited both the 
local banking system and the government, as there is a greater willingness to hold 
government securities denominated in the domestic currency. In 1992, the 
Egyptian trade balance recorded a surplus of $3.7 billion, and exports to Arab 
League countries rose from $300 million to $482 million.?6 
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TABLE 2 
Intra-Arab Trade as Proportion of Total International Trade, 1990 
(Percent) 
Bahrain 38.7 Morocco 9.8 
Jordan 25.4 Kuwait 7.7 
Yemen 23.3 UAE 7.1 
Lebanon 22.7 Saudi Arabia 5.3 
Sudan 19.8 Egypt 5.1 


Syria 10.2 Libya 12 


Source: United Nations, Direction of Trade Statistics (New York, 1992), p. 448. 


Table 2 shows the value of Arab trade as a proportion of the total interna- 
tional trade for 12 Arab economies in 1990. As in the European Union, because of 
domestic market size the proportion of regional trade is highest for the smaller 
countries with more restricted industrial bases and only limited possibilities for 
import substitution.?7 It is these countries, rather than the larger states, that have 
the most to gain from economic integration. This is clearly the case with Bahrain, 
Jordan, and Lebanon, which have the most highly integrated regional trading 
links. The figure for Lebanon is probably a substantial underestimate since official 
figures do not include the extensive illicit smuggling into Syria. Also excluded are 
the trade flows between Israel and the 10 percent of Lebanese territory Israel 
occupies; this zone is almost entirely supplied from Israel. 

Egypt, Libya, and Saudi Arabia appear to be the least regionally integrated 
countries. In the case of the latter two states, regional trade is insignificant in 
comparison to oil trade with the outside world. Libya could, of course, serve as 
a bridge between the western and eastern Arab worlds, but is instead regarded by 
most other Arab governments as being on the fringes in every sense of the word, 
including in terms of its politics. As already indicated, Egypt's trade with other 
Arab states is also hindered by the country's separation from its eastern neighbors 
by Israel and the poor communications infrastructure linking it with Jordan and 
Saudi Arabia.38 Its protected industries overlap those of other Arab countries 
rather than being complementary. Competition from other producers within the 
region would be unwelcome to Egypt if it resulted in state sector industries losing 
domestic market share, and perhaps collapsing, with unfortunate consequences 
for employment. 
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A Regional Labor Market 


Although regional trade flows have been limited in the Middle East, labor 
movement has been much more extensive. Non-GCC nationals, of course, need 
work permits to enter the Kuwaiti, Saudi Arabian, and other gulf labor markets, 
and once these are issued, workers are virtually bonded to a particular employer, 
a practice that can encourage exploitation. Nevertheless, despite these impedi- 
ments and deterrents, the amount of labor migration has been enormous, with 
more than 2 million Egyptians and 1 million Jordanians and Palestinians working 
in the gulf during the oil-boom years.?? More than 1 million Egyptians have also 
worked in Libya. There has even been replacement migrations with 10,000 
Egyptians taking the place of Jordanian nationals who went to the gulf.4! 

The labor migrations in the Middle East have, of course, benefited the 
migrants themselves, as well as undoubtedly the host countries, but the benefit to 
the labor-exporting countries, and perhaps the region as a whole, is more 
questionable. The oil-exporting host countries were able to overcome their labor 
shortages and develop more quickly thanks to the efforts of the migrant workers, 
who played a major productive role. In the gulf, the migrants were especially 
welcome in the 1970s because their local spending kept trading brisk, and their 
rent payments provided income for local apartment owners. (Only gulf citizens 
could own property.) For Egyptian migrant workers, employment in the oil- 
exporting countries was seen as an escape from the poverty of the countryside, 
and an opportunity for the better educated from the urban areas, such as teachers 
and doctors, to earn more than they could in the poorly paid state sector. Salary 
differentials between Egypt and the gulf exceeded 200 percent for qualified 
professionals. Jordanians and Palestinians viewed work in the gulf as the best 
means of avoiding unemployment, as well as a chance to break away from family 
dependence and obtain money to marry and establish independent households of 
their own. 

For the labor-exporting countries, the major benefit was worker remittances, 
which accounted for up to 50 percent of all the foreign receipts of Jordan and 33 
percent of those of Egypt in the 1970s and 1980s.*? Much of the money went into 
home building, which helped local construction industries. Purchases of existing 
property, however, put pressure on prices, which made home buying difficult, if 
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not impossible, for those without income from the gulf or Libya. Consumer 
durable purchases helped local traders, although many migrants purchased Japanese 
and Southeast Asian goods in the gulf, where prices were cheaper. Purchases 
included major items such as cars, as well as consumer electrical goods. 

The major disadvantage for the labor-exporting countries were the brain and 
skill drains, because often the best educated and most able went to the gulf, many 
of them having been educated to the university level entirely at state expense. 
Medical school graduates were a particular loss. Inequalities in access to health 
provision worsened. Skilled workers in short supply often migrated despite 
pressing needs in their own countries. Thousands of Egyptian nursing staff, for 
example, have migrated to Saudi Arabia, which has a relatively favorable 
provision, with 1 nurse for every 350 inhabitants. In contrast, in Egypt there is 
only 1 nurse per 780 inhabitants. Only 24 percent of births in Egypt are attended 
by health care personnel, in comparison to 82 percent in Saudi Arabia.4? 

Another disadvantage of migration has been that, after returning home, few 
workers have made use of the skills they acquired in the gulf. Most have gone into 
retirement, or set up small trading businesses, or lived from the rents of property in 
which they invested their earnings. Few have taken up directly productive activity, 
in part because they regard local wage rates as too low, or believe that they have 
worked enough. As a consequence, migrants and former migrants have tended to 
view their home countries as places for rest and recreation, not for serious work. The 
oil boom caused the labor-exporting countries to become, to some extent, rentier 
states, consumption societies rather than productive economies. 

The advantage for gulf host countries in recruiting Arab labor was the 
common language and degree of cultural understanding, although sometimes there 
was misunderstanding. The disadvantage was the potential for Arab migrants 
becoming too absorbed and, therefore, not returning to their countries of origin, 
in addition to their becoming subversive and disrupting influences in what were 
very conservative and traditional societies. Partly for these reasons, from the late 
1970s onward migration was encouraged from East and South Asia rather than 
from neighboring Arab countries.44 Koreans who were brought in with their 
companies on two-year contracts were especially welcome because they worked 
hard, caused few problems, and had no desire to remain in the area once their 
contracts were finished. Workers from the Philippines were recruited by local 
businessmen and domestic households. Manufacturing companies and the con- 
struction industry looked to Bangladesh, India, and Pakistan, for willing, able, 
and cheap recruits. With the recent fall in oil prices, the prospects for continuing 
migration from the Far East and South Asia are diminishing although, fortunately 
for the migrants, prospects are improving in their home countries. 
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TABLE 3 
Saudi Arabian Work Permits (Thousands) 
and Remittances to Jordan (Millions of Dinar) 


Year Permits Remittances Year Permits Remittances 
1980 668 16.1 1986* 564 3.7 
1981 632 15.2 1987 591 7.3 
1982 663 13.6 1988 641 18.8 
1983 819 13.9 1989 615 13.5 
1984 950 9.9 1990 605 11.2 
1985 802 10.4 1991 580 4.5 


Source: Saudi Arabian statistical yearbooks and Central Bank of Jordan bulletins. 
*Oil price falls to $14 a barrel. 


By the mid-1980s in the gulf, there were strong pressures to employ more 
Kuwaitis, Saudis, and other gulf nationals, especially in government positions, 
including the professions, where many migrant Arabs had been employed. The 
replacement of Egyptians and Jordanians was already underway before the 1991 
gulf war, with the number of Jordanians in the gulf falling from its peak of 276,000 
in 1985 to under 150,000 by 1990.45 Table 3 illustrates the decline in the number of 
new work permits issued in Saudi Arabia during 1984-1991, together with the 
rapid fall in remittances sent to Jordan after 1988. Similar trends have occurred in 
the smaller gulf states. The widespread, though inaccurate, perception in the gulf 
that the Palestinians in Kuwait collaborated with the Iraqis during the occupation 
of Kuwait, resulted in many non-gulf Arabs having their employment and 
residence permits terminated after the liberation of Kuwait. 

Although some Egyptians and Palestinians remain in Saudi Arabia and the 
lower gulf states, their future is uncertain, and most now want to leave as soon as 
they have amassed what they regard as sufficient funds to cover their old age. An 
integrated Arab labor market, therefore, seems a more unlikely prospect today 
than 20 years ago. Prospects for continuing migration are poor, and Egypt and 
Jordan are having to get used to doing with a much smaller amount of remittances 
from the gulf. As far as labor is concerned, there is now regional fragmentation 
rather than cohesion. 


Regional Financial Links 


Bilateral government-to-government assistance from the oil-exporting states 
to the poorer states of the region was highly significant in the 1970s. In Egyptian 
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president Anwar al-Sadat's view, it was Egyptian success in the 1973 Arab-Israeli 
War that caused the oil-price boom, and, therefore, Egypt deserved some 
recompense in recognition of its efforts in crossing the canal. The Arab gulf states 
were wary of this Egyptian concept, but at the time preferred Sadat to his 
predecessor, Nasir, who had meddled in Yemen. If the Egyptians could be bought 
off and pacified through money, so much the better. In 1975, official Arab 
development assistance to Egypt amounted to 22.6 percent of Egypt's gross 
domestic product, a figure that was to diminish to zero following Sadat's visit to 
Israel and the 1979 Camp David Accords. Jordan was another substantial 
beneficiary of gulf aid, the proportion rising to 32.2 percent of GNP in 1976, partly 
as compensation for higher oil prices when concessional prices were abandoned 
as already mentioned. Both Jordan and Syria profited from a diversion of gulf 
assistance from Egypt to them following Sadat's peace treaty. Aid to Jordan 
peaked at 47.5 percent of GNP in 1979, and assistance to Syria doubled the same 
year from 8.1 to 16.1 percent of GNP.46 

These flows decreased as the 1980s progressed, partly as a result of financial 
pressures on the oil-exporting states caused by declines in the price of oil, but also 
due to demands from Iraq for funding of its war with Iran. The gulf states were 
especially suspicious of Syria's relations with Iran, so aid to Syria was much 
reduced, to a mere 2.5 percent of GNP by 1987.4? This figure fluctuated, however, 
according to how helpful Syria was perceived to be in restoring order in Lebanon. 
There were also direct inflows into Lebanon, often for arms purchases by militias, 
especially during the 1970s, although these peaked at 9.6 percent of Lebanese 
GNP in 1981, prior to the Israeli invasion.* 

Concessional lending from development-assistance agencies based in the gulf 
was also significant in the 1970s. The Kuwait Fund for Arab Economic Develop- 
ment was particularly active in dispersing funds, the aim being to secure Kuwait's 
position as an independent Arab country. By the mid-1980s there were already 
doubts about how effective the ‘‘funds-for-recognition’’ policy really was. The 
organization was renamed the Kuwait Fund for Development, with much of the 
assistance targeted at non-Arab developing countries. 

The Islamic Development Bank, although based in Jiddah, always had a 
wider membership than the Arab world. Assistance to Egypt was halted after 
Camp David, and relations with Sudan became severely strained with the political 
changes there following the overthrow of Jaafar al-Numayri in 1985. Some of the 
self-professed Muslim governments in Khartoum have not been to the liking of the 
Islamic Development Bank, or indeed the Saudi Arabian government. Much 
Islamic Development Bank funding has gone to Turkey in recent years, hardly the 
most needy state in the region, but one that has consistently been able to identify 
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sound and worthwhile projects requiring funding. Most recently the bank has 
been concentrating its efforts on the new Central Asian states of the former Soviet 
Union. Again, Turkey has been strongly encouraging Islamic Development Bank 
financing in the Central Asian republics. 

Private financial flows within the region have been much less significant than 
intergovernmental transfers. Before the Lebanese civil war, Beirut served as a 
financial center for the whole region, but its function was largely to recycle dollars 
out to Europe and beyond, rather than for local investment. Bahrain's offshore 
banking center played much the same role for the gulf in the late 1970s and early 
1980s, but that center's significance was much reduced with the fall in Saudi 
Arabian oil revenues and the direct participation of Saudi Arabian banks in the 
Euromarkets of London and elsewhere. 

The entire Middle East suffers from underdeveloped capital markets. The 
old, established Cairo stock market, which dates from the 1880s, was virtually 
eliminated during the wave of nationalization under Nasir. There has been a 
revival under Husni Mubarak, but the total market capitalization remains under $1 
billion, which is minute by Western standards. Even Amman has a more 
substantial market, with a market capitalization of $3.8 billion and 98 quoted 
companies, making it the largest in the Arab world.5? Stock markets in the gulf 
have always been highly speculative, and contributed little to economic develop- 
ment. 

It is only in Turkey that markets appear to be maturing; capitalization of the 
Istanbul market is at $13.5 billion. It attracts most of its funds domestically, or 
from Turks resident in Europe, not from the Middle East. Stock markets could be 
a significant way of harnessing domestic capital in the Middle East. Some, notably 
Amman, are starting to enter a phase in which they could also attract foreign 
portfolio investment. The PLO has indicated its willingness to see companies from 
Gaza and the West Bank quoted on the Amman exchange. Potentially, this could 
attract investment funds from Arab-Americans and wealthy Palestinians living in 
Europe. The scope for so-called ethnic investment is enormous, as the experience 
of overseas Chinese shows. Much, however, will depend on political develop- 
ments in the region. Ethnic investors with Middle Eastern connections are 
arguably even more sensitive to political risks than the less-well informed. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Although commercial relations with Europe are declining in significance, 
there is little sign of any promising regional economic cohesion in the Middle East. 
Regional trade links remain weak, labor mobility is declining, and governmental 
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financial transfers have virtually ceased. Despite so-called open-door policies 
such as Egypt's infitah, it is by no means clear that the economies of the region 
are really opening up either internationally or even to their neighbors. The 
oil-exporting states of the gulf are, of course, highly dependent on and integrated 
with the outside world, but they are becoming more isolated from their northern 
Arab neighbors. The gulf countries may well turn in on themselves in the coming 
years, as Iran did following its Islamic revolution. Such an orientation might bring 
greater economic hardship, but some within the region might feel that this is a 
price worth paying. Smaller countries such as Jordan, which can never become 
even partially self-sufficient, are likely to be in especially difficult positions. It is 
these countries that have most to gain from regional integration, and in its absence 
their economies will, at best, mark time. It is possible to envisage the Middle East 
becoming economically marginalized if the peace process falters, with ever- 
weaker links with Europe. Such marginalization would matter less if the Middle 
East itself became more economically integrated, but a failure of the peace 
process might also make integration more difficult. 





ISLAM AND EUROPE: AN ENIGMA OR 
A MYTH? 


B.A. Roberson 


S CE the late 1970s, there has been increased attention and scrutiny of 
Islam's potential as a political force that could threaten Europe and the rest of the 
West. During this period, a number of events brought the question of Islam 
increasingly into focus: the Iranian Revolution, the Iran-Iraq War, Egyptian 
president Anwar al-Sadat's assassination, the kidnappings of Westerners by 
Hizbollah in Lebanon, the 1991 Persian Gulf War and the extent to which Iraqi 
president Saddam Hussein, a confirmed secularist, was able to attract the support 
of Islamic groups across the Middle East and North Africa, and, perhaps of 
greatest consequence, the demise of the Cold War and the communist threat, 
which left a perceived threat '*vacuum."' 

Reinforcing this attention on Islam has been so-called scholarly discussion of 
clashing civilizations.! Considerable criticism has been traded across an imaginary 
line. One side is accused, among other things, of a lack of respect for human 
rights, while the other is accused of promoting the pursuit of a philosophy of 
materialism that has debased its own society and threatens that of others. In the 
background of this muted dialogue is the sense of almost two decades of gradually 
increasing concern about the growth of, and changing nature of, immigrant 
communities in Europe, a concern made more prominent in recent times by a 
general slide into economic recession. There are few agreed upon solutions to 
these perceived problems other than episodic government responses to public and 
societal pressures that at a minimum are designed to further restrict the inflow of 
immigrants into Europe. 
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Governments in predominantly Muslim countries have been required to be 
sensitive to the demands of their Islamic constituencies. Perforce, or willingly, 
governments have acknowledged a role for Islam, usually in their constitutional 
arrangements and as a factor in their domestic, regional, or international policies. 
On the other hand, European governments, the United States, and Japan have 
taken cautious, even sensitive, positions as regards Islam.? These governments 
have responded to new problems and issues emanating from the Middle East via 
the standard, time-honored practices of the international system. These practices 
have included diplomacy in all of its guises, the maintenance of treaties and 
agreements, an adherence to the principles of international law, and, if need be, 
the threat of or the use of force. 

As regards Europe in particular, while its diminishing power in the Middle 
East was undeniable in the aftermath of the Suez Canal crisis and Algerian 
Revolution in the 1950s and 1960s, it continued to pursue and expand its trading 
(including arms) and commercial interests there. This expansion not only contrib- 
uted to the stability of the European economy, but also increased its vulnerability. 
In addition, this process enmeshed the Middle East more deeply in Europe's 
interests at a time when the Europeans' ability to defend their interests was 
declining. 

This article explores Europe's relations with the Middle East, with particular 
regard to the emergence on the international scene of an ‘‘Islamic threat" from 
and in the region. This threat has been the focus of occasional alarmist commen- 
taries in the media and has prompted the concern of academics and government 
officials. To put the issue of Islam in perspective requires examining whether there 
exists within the inner logic of Islam, its structural and ideational features, a 
justification for viewing it as a threat, and reviewing the rise of ‘‘Islamism’’ after 
the mid-twentieth century, when the power of the state has been in danger of 
becoming an instrument of Islamic anti-Western politics. In the context of 
European concerns, a tenuous link with Islam is alluded to in regard to security of 
European interests in the Middle East—-oil, trade, and political stability—and 
within Europe—the complex problem of migration into Europe and immigrant 
communities. 


THE NATURE OF THREAT 


An Islamic threat as regards Europe is not easy to describe because of the 
difficulty of neatly defining the meaning of ''threat." The notion of threat is 
complex and subjective, and it largely depends on whether it is seen as long-term 
or immediate. Because there is a perception of threat does not mean that it 
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corresponds to reality. Threat has intensities, varying time frames, and foci, such 
as personal threat, or threat against family, community, nation, state, or interna- 
tional order. Its perception is complicated, bound up in the psychodynamics of the 
individual. This process of perceiving threat brings on the question of how 
well-founded are perceptions of threats. As this process develops, the validity of 
a threat is measured by what could be described as the probabilistic evaluation of 
intent, capability, and vulnerability, and the process itself does not remain fixed 
or static.? 

The perceived Islamic threat may have at its foundation the historic clash that 
took place between Europe as Christendom and Arab, later Ottoman Turkish, 
power, which was Islamic. In the millennium of Arab and Ottoman power, their 
threat to Europe was both physical—in South and Central Europe—as well as 
intellectual—ideological, or rather Islamic. With Ottoman power on the wane, the 
potential threatening influence of Islam receded. At the close of the twentieth 
century, however, there has been a revival of the idea of an Islamic threat. 
Exactly what constitutes this threat is not obvious. The form it has taken is 
multifarious. 

The late-twentieth-century concern in Europe over an Islamic threat dates 
from the 1979 Iranian Revolution. The Islamic revolution overthrew a staunch 
Western, strategically important ally in the form of the shah of Iran. Aggravating 
the situation, the language of the revolution, as with most revolutions, was 
extremist. The barrage and virulence of anti-Western rhetoric—which also 
included the Eastern bloc—complete with specialized language, such as ''the 
great satan,” the taking of hostages, and the apparent export of revolution, were 
seen not only as a rejection of international rules and norms, but also seemed to 
indicate an aspiration to further alter the Middle Eastern status quo.5 

Although revolutionary Iran was said to threaten regional security, the 
aspirations of Ayatollah Khomeini, when one abstracts the excesses of revolu- 
tionary rhetoric and places ambitions in the context of capabilities, do not differ 
greatly from the aspirations and ambitions of the shah; it has been argued that the 
shah wanted to make Iran a regional superpower.6 The United States, however, 
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viewed the sbah's aspirations and capabilities as compatible with US global 
strategy, but the Islamic Republic of Iran has been regarded as a threat to regional 
order and Western interests. While Islam formerly was viewed in the West as one 
of the ideological bulwarks against atheistic communism, in communism's ab- 
sence Islam is seen as expansionist. Although anti-communism was prominent in 
the Iranian Revolution, the revolution also developed a virulent anti-Western 
motif that, to an extent, echoed Arab nationalism in its heyday, albeit reflecting 
some different objectives. 

The West was concerned deeply about the possibility of the emergence of 
other Islamic states based on the Iranian model. This feared possibility assumed 
the emergence of several Islamic states along radical Sunni or Islamist lines, and 
that this collection of states would be able to cooperate effectively to threaten 
European and Western vital interests. Such cooperation, however, is not an 
automatic process. Even when the history of the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) from the 1970s onward is reviewed, apart from the 
two spectacular rises in oil prices, OPEC members more often than not have been 
unable to implement their own agreements even if implementation could bring 
about the desired objective of higher prices. Equally, governments inspired by the 
same political philosophy, such as Baathism, have remained fierce enemies.? The 
one example where integration of a sort was attempted—that between Egypt and . 
Syria during the white heat of the rallying cry of Gamal Abd al-Nasir's call to Arab 
unity—lasted only three years.? Would a politicized Islam be able to achieve on 
the political or economic fronts what has not materialized hitherto? 

It was unlikely, then as now, that a threat of this proportion would develop. 
The Middle Eastern state structures, buttressed as they are by forces and 
pressures emanating from within each society, strongly impede mergers or the 
absorption of states. Further, beginning in the 1970s these states began the 
process of becoming integrated more effectively into the world economy, with a 
certain strata of people in the Middle East tied into a global relationship in which 
both sides have vested interests. In other words, there has been a growing and 
uncontrollable ‘‘interpenetration of societies [that] can be seen in the flow of 
money and goods, but even more so in terms of people, communications and 
cultural models.''? Affected are culture, identity, and security, which has led to 
defensive and aggressive responses constricting the openness of societies, 
whether in Europe or the Middle East, and which have economic and strategic 
consequences. Further, the dialogue between Middle Eastern states and the West 
is set in conditions that have a built-in imbalance of power between the two sides, 
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whether in their military, economic, or technological aspects, which leaves the 
vulnerability between the two regions skewed. 


ISLAM: UNITY AND DIVERSITY 


It is within the context of the above conditions and circumstances that the 
phenomena of Islamic politics appears and the question of threat arises. Does the 
nature of Islam itself suggest a threat? First of all, Islam is not monolithic nor 
unchanging, and Muslims hold more than one understanding of their religion. A 
uniform, singular approach to Islam leading to an organized, coordinated political 
strategy across Islamic countries, or at best the Arab world, is unlikely. One of the 
contributions to Western understanding that should have emerged from the 
Iranian Revolution was enhanced public awareness of the considerable diversity 
within Islam. This observation needs to be underlined continuously—and more 
innovatively—because the media, and many a public comment, suggest a diffi- 
culty in grasping the implications of this fact. 

It needs to be emphasized that there are subgroups among Muslims, each of 
which represents a different interpretation or understanding of Islam, although the 
interpretations revolve around an agreed upon central core of beliefs.!° There is 
not only religious pluralism, but there is also legal pluralism. Islam may be a 
strongly monotheistic religion, but the theology and the religious law evolved in a 
manner that tolerated both vigorous debate, numerous interpretations, and a 
flexible body of principles.!! Today, Islamic law is being asked to address a full 
range of modern problems and issues.!? Nor is Islam unchanging. This is the result 
of the continual evolution of diverse interpretations, many having emerged long 
after the era of Muhammad. A resulting characteristic of Islam has been to present 
a strong sense of the unity of core ideas while at the same time giving rise to 
intermittent fragmentation via new or revised interpretations.? What is not 
always acknowledged in current analysis is the political, social, and economic 
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conditions in the past and present that have contributed not only to Islam's 
unifying and sometimes fragmentary effect, but also to its content.!4 

There is a further complexity to the religion as seen from the divergences of 
opinion found in the exegetical views and understandings among and within 
Islam's branches and groups that range from the conservatives or traditionalists at 
one end, to modernists and radicals and on to militants at the other end. It is here 
that the real confrontations are found, where the debate occurs concerning the 
religion, theology, politics, and particularly the approach to the state and the 
conditions of society. It is in this way during the last 150 years—in response to 
European imperialism and colonialism and later Western interventionism—that a 
number of groups and movements have proliferated within each society that have 
sought to recapture their cultural identity and the control of their destiny. Their 
strategies have differed, but all involve differing perceptions of the role of Islam in 
society, politics, and the state.!5 

Although these movements are diverse, the perception of them has been one 
of uniformity. What is observable is that with the development of the European 
state system and modern communications in the region, this drive for Islamic 
reform that these movements represent has become an internationalized move- 
ment with a generalized aim of retrieving and retaining the culture and values 
associated with the divinely ordered society—a society that had become thor- 
oughly penetrated with institutions associated with imperialism and colonialism. 
Generally, this reform is to set out clear distinctions between the current 
institutions that are a legacy of the colonial embrace, and those that are required 
in the divinely ordered society. These latter institutions would work not only to 
underpin and vitalize Islamic culture and values, but would do so through a set of 
modernized non-tribal, in a sense, classless institutions. This prescription cer- 
tainly has had an appeal to many parts of society whether urban or rural, literate 
or illiterate, more so in the post-1967 Middle East when the weakness of the Arab 
world vis-à-vis its enemies and the external world were starkly revealed and 
confirmed. More recently, the criticism has hardened, particularly on the radical 
Islamist end of the spectrum, focusing on the failure of governments to protect or 
safeguard the well-being of the umma, their failure to fulfill Islamic obligations to 
the community, or their having become corrupt and pursued policies that have not 
promoted the interests of the population and of Islam.!6 

The response to these destabilizing political conditions and perceptions of 
failure, both internally and externally, have led to adaptations and divisions within 
Islamic movements. The dynamics that operate between the Islamic groups and 
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the urban, rural, modernized, and traditional parts of society affect profoundly the 
content and analysis of the groups' ideologies and their potential for success; they 
also contribute to further divisiveness among the movements. To broaden the 
appeal of movements in a traditional society has meant adapting ideologies so that 
they can be understood across the ethnic, linguistic, cultural, and historical ties 
that bind a society together. This has produced more loosely bound groups in 
which schisms sometime occur as a result of disputes arising from the dilution of 
the **modernizing'' aspects of the Islamist program. Some Islamist organizations 
choose to adhere strictly to their ‘“‘modernizing’’ program ignoring traditional 
values, dealing with the public at a different cognate level, and thus limiting their 
mass appeal. This is the hard choice facing Islamist organizations and groups. 
They are confronted with the need for a wider appeal and the need to filter this 
appeal through the barrier of traditional perspectives of the religion, cultural 
values, political institutional forms and relations. The consequence of this 
dilemma is a diversity engendered not only by the differences in dogma and ritual, 
but also by the practical policies, strategy, and tactics that are to be used to put 
the message across. 

A further complicating feature of Islam that inhibits unity is the absence of 
scriptural support for a priestly class or intermediaries between God and the 
believer.!? The individual believer is encouraged by the sacred sources to have a 
direct relationship with God and, therefore, any believer can be, in effect, his or 
her own theologian. This is the rationale for many an Islamist—or, indeed, any lay 
person—through his own theological knowledge, to develop an interpretation or a 
following by effective preaching. The consequence is that the government of the 
day can have difficulty in exercising control over the influence exerted in the name 
of Islam. Where governments usually appoint the ulama to key positions in the 
religious sphere and in government, as well as attempt to control the mosques,!? 
the appearance of what has been called unofficial Islam emerges, a section of 
which strongly criticizes the ulama for collaboration with corrupt governments 
and for not protecting the religion.!? In effect, Islamist movements and associa- 
tions are independent, on the whole, of the ulama and religious institutions, and 
not necessarily affected by these sorts of attempts at government control. On the 
other hand, governments may not be able to overcome the fragmenting nature of 
Islam by controlling the ulama, but they have been able to severely restrict many 
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of these groups by, among other things, repression, control of the media, and 
limiting access to the political process.?? 

As stated earlier, a single Islamic political movement or organization holding 
sway over the entire Middle East is unlikely to develop. Every state has its own 
collection of Islamic associations and groups, each of which will have developed 
its particular approach to the sacred sources and the origins as well as particular 
responses to and strategies for addressing the problems and issues of the day 
within its society. There is no one class or group of people that controls the 
understanding of the religion. Even the Shi'i, who ''have generally acknowledged 
the need for a mediator between God and His followers . . . have disagreed about 
the nature of the clerical establishment and its specific functions in the Islamic 
society.’’2! Ayatollah Khomeini, a marja—the highest level in the clerical order of 
Twelver Shi‘ism—had to apply severe pressure on some of the other ayatollahs22 
in order to pursue his interpretation justifying the position and role of the 
velayat-e faqih? and, thus, the political rule of the clergy.24 In other words, 
despite common perceptions, the Twelver Shi‘i in Iran are not **monolithic" in 
their view of religion and its (political) requirements. 

With this built-in fragmentation of the religion, it is not surprising that there 
would be different views as to how the Islamic state should be organized. So far, 
Iran has few attractive features that would appeal to Sunni radicals other than the 
fact of its success in constituting an Islamic state. Nor, it seems, is there popular 
desire for the Islamic systems of Saudi Arabia, Pakistan, or the Sudan. These 
Jatter three are very different Islamic states—conservative, populist and military, 
respectively— supporting different interpretations of Islam and rationales for their 
raison d'étre.5 In fact, although there is considerable communication and 
networking among some of the Islamic groups across the Middle East, North 
Africa, and beyond, including receipt of funding from one or other of the above 
mentioned states, these various groups are very much focused on their domestic 
situations and problems with a strong tendency to see their areas embedded in a 
hostile Western embrace. From this perspective, there may be a rhetorical 
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adherence to the defense and promotion of the universal Islamic umma but, in 
reality, energies are invested in influencing the state close at hand rather than the 
idea of an overall unified Islamic state or umma. 

What has become internationalized are the '*modernized"' reinterpreted ideas 
and conceptions concerning the origins of the religion, Islamic society, the 
shari'a, the Islamic state, and the role of political organizations. These particular 
ideas have become widely read, studied, and popularized. They have been 
ideologized, made more fixed and less flexible than is the religion itself or the past. 
They are available via the communications media to be tapped into by groups or 
movements in any country, to be manipulated and elaborated to address local 
problems and conditions. The key contributors to these ideas in the twentieth 
century have been Hasan al-Banna, Sayyid Qutb, Abu al-Ala al-Mawdudi, Ali 
Shari’ati and Ayatollah Khomeini. The first three are Sunni, and the latter two are 
. Shi'i. Apart from a broad common ground, there is considerable difference in 
concepts among them. The fact is that communications technology facilitates the 
availability of a bank of ideas and concepts not only elaborated by al-Banna, 
Qutb, Mawdudi, Shari'ati, and Khomeini and debated over by Islamists and 
secularists, but also facilitates exchanges of intellectual analyses and discourses 
taking place all over the world.?$ Thus, there has been not only the sharing of ideas 
and analyses internationally, but a competition of ideas available increasingly via 
satellite television and videos. Nonetheless, when the origins of many groups and 
movements across the Middle East are scrutinized, the discovery is that there is 
more likely to be indigenous causes and reasons for their emergence.7 For a 
threat to have credibility against Europe there would have to be some consider- 
able unity in the Middle East and among Muslims. This leads to the question of 
why there has been a rise of politicized Islamic movements that have come to be 
labeled either Islamist or fundamentalist, and whether they are to be regarded as 
threats. 


THE EUROPEAN LEGACY AND ISLAMIZATION 


Numerous factors in the twentieth century have fed unease in Muslim 
countries regarding the relationship between Europe and the Middle East: the 
destruction of the Ottoman Empire; the secularization of the Turkish state and 
abandonment of the caliphate; the imposition of the mandates by Britain and 
France, underlining the precedence that their strategic interests had over the 
peoples and politica] forces in the region; and the emergence of a variety of 
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military, monarchical, and socialist governments girded with an Arab nationalism 
often adorned with Islamic pretensions. 

One major effect of this evolution in relations, particularly that involving 
European intervention, is the European legacy to the politics of the region. It is 
around this legacy, one that was relatively impervious even to the emergence of 
the Cold War, that Middle Eastern politics has been centered. Middle Eastern 
governments, until now, have not been able to resolve some key aspects of this 
legacy, such as the Arab-Israeli conflict, nor restore the Palestinians to their land, 
nor establish a stable order based on the boundaries and states bequeathed by 
Europe. They also have been unable to resolve the dilemmas facing their societies 
or address the general absence of social justice. Since the 1960s, what has been 
witnessed with ever greater persistence is the increased articulation of an Islamic 
perspective complete with an ideology that largely is preoccupied with internal 
order, and questions the lack of legitimacy of secular governments. This perspec- 
tive offers a means of dealing with the weight of the actual destructive dynamic of 
the globalizing economic processes and the continued self-colonization of the 
region with the values, culture, and institutions of the West.?$ 

Under the pressures of the 1970s and 1980s, when disillusionment with Arab 
nationalism had set in, the argument and debate concerning the growing failure of 
governments to successfully plot a strategy that would address the mounting 
economic and social problems or deal credibly with key regional problems (such 
as the Palestinian question) narrowed to one between Islamic modernists and the 
Islamists, with the secularists having lost significant ground.?? The modernists are 
those who largely accept the mix of secular and Islamic concepts and practices, 
with the secular in predominance,?? while Islamists are looking for a system based 
solely on Islamic law and practices that they believe can cope with the needs and 
demands of modern society and maintain its moral and spiritual commitment.?! A 
key point is that the Islamic perspective does not redirect Middle Eastern politics 
and regional concerns away from the European legacy, although it does suggest 
alternative approaches to address the domestic ills of their societies. Thus, the 
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integrated aspect of these historical legacies—economic, social, and political— 
have contributed to the contemporary regional and local responses and, in 
particular, to the politicizing of part of the Islamic reforming trend. 

A feature of the 1980s and 1990s is not only growth in the number of 
politically active groups with a variety of approaches to religion and to the 
strategies for achieving their goals, but also the observable Islamization of Muslim 
societies. Those labeled as Islamists believe and press for the introduction of an 
Islamic order as an achievable aim. They are differentiated into many groups and 
factions that range from those who are in a position to play a role within the 
limitations of their country's political process—for example, the Muslim Broth- 
erhood in Egypt and Jordan or, as formerly, the Islamic Salvation Front in 
Algeria—to those groups and associations more impatient with the political 
process and given to political action—the Jamiat Islami in Egypt. At the extreme 
end are groups that resort to violent methods to achieve their aims—the Jihad 
groups.?? It is not just this collection of groups that have emerged across the 
Muslim world that have led to Western concerns but, equally, that Islamization 
can be seen in almost all Muslim societies, a phenomenon that has suggested a 
heightened concern with identity and identification with the rituals and values of 
Islam.33 

Islamization via the implementation of government measures is widespread 
on the part of both secular and non-secular governments. One result of govern- 
ments introducing varying Islamization measures is a variety of national ap- 
proaches as to what constitutes shari‘a requirements in terms of law. Conse- 
quently, there is a lack of uniformity that may be at odds with the aspirations of 
the Islamist argument calling for an Islamic state and implementation of the 
shari‘a; most importantly, however, is that the results override the great tolerance 
of differing legal interpretations and range of principles represented by the various 
recognized classical schools of jurisprudence that have given to the shari'a its 
ability to accommodate and be relevant to the ages through which it has passed. 
In other words, this negating of a central feature of Islam—its tolerance and 
flexibility—is, and will be, antithetical to a lasting unity as well as harmony in 
diversity. 

As regards the question of threat, if the region gives the impression of 
volatility, it is not because of the growth of Islamist activity. Rather, this 
increased Islamist activity is a manifestation of deeply rooted underlying prob- 
lems in the region that have contributed to this type of response. In the post-Cold 
War era, the basic problems of Third World countries remain. When the Middle 
East was freed from direct Western political domination, Middle Eastern govern- 
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ments either were thwarted by outside intervention from pursuing particular 
nationalist policies (Iran) or pursued domestic and regional strategies (Egypt, 
Iraq, and Syria) that for a time seemed to allow for progress in economic 
development within the context of historical, cultural, and Islamic values. Fifty 
years later, however, there are some aspects of people's lives in the region that 
are little changed. They still live largely with systems of rule that are, on the 
whole, strongly dominated by the military and where the traditional distance 
between the ruler and the ruled has been maintained. While modernization has 
brought with it continual change if not transformations to the Middle East, 
affecting among other things the composition of forces in these societies, it has 
done little to alter the basic political divisions within society. 

The economies of the region as they have developed have taken on welfare 
characteristics at the expense of self-sufficient productive development and 
cannot survive in their present form in the wake of the 1991 Persian Gulf War, the 
economic implications of the post-Cold War transition, the globalizing interna- 
tional economy, and demographic pressures. It is the conjuncture of these various 
outcomes on the political, economic, social, and cultural fronts that have exposed 
the fatally flawed postindependence strategies of governments in the region and 
have left people adrift without a secure sense of their future. 

The question of whether Islamist political activities are a threat should be 
considered in light of the proposition that they are a manifestation of this crisis, 
which each Middle Eastern society is confronting. The failure of governments to 
resolve domestic and regional problems except through war and oppression 
discredit them and increases the attractiveness of alternative solutions. To the 
extent that these basic issues are not addressed by each government, it is likely to 
face a crisis of legitimacy to the advantage of not only Islamists but other 
discontented forces. 


IHE IMMIGRANTS 


As stated earlier, the view by some of Islam in its Islamist form as a threat to 
the European order was triggered by the Iranian Revolution. Supporting this view 
are the individual acts of terrorism associated with Islamist groups directed not 
only against Western ‘“‘symbols,’’ but also against the corruption, decadence, and 
incompetence of Arab governments. Islamists have not been the only terrorists in 
the Middle East or in Europe. From the 1960s onward, Middle East-related 
terrorism in Europe drew in Israelis and Palestinians attacking each other, 
divisions among Palestinians, and conflicts between Middle Eastern governments 
and their political exiles. It was not until the 1980s that the spotlight focused on 
Islamic groups as engaging in terrorism. 

The potential threat that is of prime concern to Europe is an adequate, 
uninterrupted supply of Middle East oil at reasonable prices. Although the Middle 
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East is a declining source of oil for Europe,* it is still viewed as a strategic 
resource not only for industry but also for the military. Middle Eastern oil policy 
in the 1970s showed some degree of coordination at a time when, exceptionally, 
demands tended to match availability. Since then, the oil market has been in 
surplus. With Arab states' diverse views on how oil can best serve their 
objectives, it seems unlikely that effective coordination will emerge from OPEC in 
regard either to production or price. This leaves security of supply dependent on 
regional security. With states in the region deeply divided, this will pose a 
potential problem for Europe. 

In recent years, a new threat has emerged that has societal implications. With 
the demise of the Cold War, the multicultural character of the world has come 
more sharply into focus, never more so than in Europe itself. European countries 
in the postwar era have become unintentionally multicultural and multiethnic. 
This has led to a blurring of the boundary between Europe and its periphery. 
Indeed, the periphery has arrived in the heart of Europe. Migrations have played 
their part in this phenomenon. Although migrations have been recurring events in 
Europe, what makes them particularly cogent in the present situation has been 
their magnitude and character and the economic conditions within which they 
have occurred. 

The end of World War II brought with it vast migrations of peoples dislocated 
by the events of previous decades. Much of this involved people returning to their 
countries of origin. As Europe began its recovery from the effects of war, labor 
shortages developed. These shortages were overcome by labor migrations from 
Third World countries that host countries encouraged. Beginning in the 1970s, 
many European governments experienced economic difficulties that equally 
entrapped the economies of the Third World as a world recession deepened. The 
continuing migrations became a sensitive matter at various times in different 
countries and acquired a place on the political agenda.?5 Increasing unemploy- 
ment, the restructuring of the industrial landscape, the decline of ''inner cities,” 
and the increasing advocacy by governments of self-reliance contributed to a 
decline in community and cultural identity. The pace of change was at a rate that 
made adjustments difficult and engendered insecurity. More recently, the collapse 
of the Eastern bloc, the rise of the political Right, and the growing influence of the 
media have contributed to a heightened awareness of the changing character of 
Europe which, among other things, has led to a focus on the size of immigrant 
communities and the migration of peoples into Europe. 

In these circumstances, the immigrant communities emerge as social prob- 
lems. The focus is on their cultural differences, appearance, values, and behav- 
iorial characteristics, which inspire in some people resentment in the competition 
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for jobs, and hostility fostered by the belief that the national community is being 
undesirably altered. Coincident with this, however, is the undermining of the 
national community, particularly those hardest hit by governments' abandonment 
of full employment objectives, by the restructuring of industry in a competitive 
international market, and the transformation of work by the information revolu- 
tion. The subsequent decline in employment accentuates the increasing lack of 
identity in a fragmenting community. Thus, the frustrations that emerge in 
European populations cannot be attributed solely to the immigrant community. 
Regardless, politicians, not concerned with the analytical niceties of the situation, 
deal with the problem with an eye to future elections. 

Governments' perceptions do not correspond with the fact that their immi- 
grant communities are stable, but with the perception that their immigrant 
communities have been distorted by Islamist activities elsewhere that have on 
occasion impinged on European domestic politics. For example, the excesses of 
the Iranian Revolution and the subsequent awareness in Europe of the rise of 
Islamist activism in the Muslim world coincided in the 1980s with the onset of a 
prolonged recession among the industrialized economies and the structural 
changes that resulted in its wake. Almost overnight Europeans became aware of 
the Islamic communities within their midst. It was a sensitivity that worked to 
relate Muslim communities in Europe to Islamist activities in the Middle East. 

The Muslims in the Middle East and the Maghrib, due to their own mounting 
problems, are attempting to clarify their own identity and searching for a renewed 
sense of direction. The most visible aspect of this has been the activities of 
Islamists—all of which have been seen as anti-secular, anti-Western, and anti- 
liberal. In Europe, the outward symbols of Islam in the European states' own 
quiescent Muslim communities were transformed through an association of them 
with extremist Islamist elements in the Middle East. The result was an increased 
intolerance of Europe's own Islamic communities. Equating the manifestations in 
the Middle East with the long-standing Muslim communities in Europe distorted 
and contributed to an exaggerated misreading of the cultural developments in the 
Arab World.36 

In Europe, this phenomenon is best exemplified in the French experience. 
Since the 1960s, immigrants to France, primarily in response to the needs of 
French industry, were non-Europeans and non-Christians easily differentiated 
from the native French by language, religion, custom, and color. The French 
government customarily pursued a policy of socializing immigrant children into 
France's secular tradition in the belief that this would facilitate integration into 
French society with little risk to social cohesion. These policies were to some 
extent successful. Recent immigrants, however, largely ghettoized at the periph- 
ery of major French cities and socially stigmatized, were on one level caught in 
rising social tensions aggravated after 1974 by declining economic conditions and 
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prospects; they were caught at another level by antithetical cultural values and 
customs. Thus, the traditional French policy of integrating immigrants into 
French society began to fail when the composition of immigrants changed (with 
larger numbers coming from North Africa than from other European countries) at 
a time of a persistent decline in economic prosperity. Together, these factors 
contributed to conditions favorable for the rise of discontent. Among the Muslim 
community in France, the situation has led to a growing influence of Islamism, a 
trend that appeared to perpetuate the divide between Muslims and the wider 
society. 

The Islamism that had taken root in the 1980s was growing in influence and 
threatening fragile political systems in North Africa under circumstances that 
were in many important respects quite different from the conditions experienced 
by Muslims in France. Islamism within its own terms currently is fundamentally 
undemocratic, while Islam as a religion has shown the ability to accommodate 
itself to any political system. Islamism is seen by many in the West as virulently 
anti-Western and a threat to governments and societal stability in the Middle East, 
with a potential carry over into international commerce. It is in this context of 
Islamism that difficulties with the Muslim communities in Europe are viewed. The 
terrorism, violence, and extremist pronouncements of militant Islamist groups 
elsewhere are projected not only onto Islamists in Europe, but also onto Muslims 
in general without regard to the differing circumstances and differences among 
Muslims. In this way, the Islamic threat takes on a generalized form.?7 


Europe's Response 


Each of the European states has had its own particular experience with the 
development of immigrant communities and the phenomenon of increasing 
immigration, and, as a consequence, each has pursued its own immigration policy. 
However, the decision at the level of the European Community, or the European 
Union as it is now known, in the early 1980s to renew its effort to transform its 
original customs union into a single market without barriers to economic exchange 
or the movement of peoples quickly raised the question of the security of the 
external borders of the union and the regulation and control of the movement of 
goods and people into the union. 

Concurrent with these developments, in the 1980s, deteriorating conditions in 
Eastern Europe and the Middle East appeared to many to be a precursor to a flood 
of immigrants into an economically troubled European Union that was committed 
to the removal of controls at internal borders. There was an obvious need to 
structure the external borders in order to control illegal entry into the European 
Union as well as the illegal movement of immigrants within the union as a whole. 
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To address these problems, five member states—Belgium, France, Germany, 
Luxembourg, and the Netherlands—formally agreed in 1985 at Schengen (Lux- 
embourg) to consider the harmonization of their legal systems as tbey related to 
crime and border controls.38 For this purpose, organizational and information 
structures would be organized to formulate policing operations. This would 
require defining illegal acts, harmonizing jurisdictional and judicial differences, 
and establishing information and communication centers for the coordination of 
activities to ensure the security of external borders.?? 

The European Union, though it is a body moving toward ''ever closer union" 
in principle, is quite limited in affecting sensitive areas of social policy of its 
member states. The immigration problem is an example of this, and the Schengen 
Agreement reflects this limitation in that it is an expression of intentions, not a 
proposal for action. To implement the intention of Schengen, other working 
groups outside EU jurisdiction, operating on an ad hoc basis were formed. Most 
noted of these was the TREVI group of home and interior ministers responsible 
for promoting cooperation among police forces within the union on matters that 
threaten social order.^! 

The Working Group on Immigration, another intergovernmental structure, 
was formed in 1986 and meets as required to discuss problems related to issues 
involving immigration and asylum. The European Commission, the policy- 
proposing body of the European Union, is represented informally in the working 
groups and reports developments to the EU Council of Ministers, the decision- 
taking body of the union. The commission is also represented on the Group of 
Coordinators formed in 1988 to bring into line the activities undertaken by 
governments dealing with the implementation of the Schengen category of 
concerns. In the European Parliament, the Committee on Civil Liberties on 
Internal Affairs observes the activities of these groups for violation of EU human 
rights obligations. 

Why has the European Union not taken a more active role concerning the 
Schengen Agreement? Within the union, there is some consensus on intentions, 
but, on the details involved in implementing these intentions, member govern- 
ments are reluctant to use the framework of the union for discussion on the 
harmonization of immigration policies. This follows an inclination of member 
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states similar to that seen in the union's reluctance to bring foreign policy and 
security under the scrutiny of the union. In areas regarded as highly sensitive, 
member states are extremely reluctant to allow the union and its commission to 
become involved—at least until member states have hatched out and enlarged the 
common ground, evolved agreed upon and workable procedures in a non- 
enforceable environment and, thereby, gained sufficient trust in each other to 
bring the matter fully working into the union. 

While EU competence is limited in this area, tlie parallel policies pursued by 
member states are managing border controls through increasingly exclusionary 
regulations. Nonetheless, at the EU level the trend is clearly to achieve a situation 
where member states can feel secure with the increasing disappearance of internal 
borders while firmly controlling entry into the European Union. Although in 
pluralist Western societies governments operate under constraints of special 
interests where the public can be mobilized, or are in sympathy with exclusionist 
policies, they have the capability of keeping the influx of migrants into Europe at 
manageable proportions, as has been illustrated in the laws and regulations 
currently being put into place. 

European governments and the European Union are pursuing these policies 
not simply because of the threats that exist to Middle Eastern governments and to 
stability in the Middle East, but because of the potential impact of these threats on 
European domestic and external interests. One of these interests is the Muslim 
communities in Europe living under conditions and with expectations that are 
quite different from their co-religionists in the Middle East. The politicians and the 
Western media to a great extent tend to ignore these differences and to project 
upon the Muslim communities in Europe the excesses of Middle Eastern 
Islamists. Layered with this view of their own Muslim communities is the image 
of Europe being flooded with Islamic migrants fleeing their own countries' 
difficulties for the refuge of Europe and thus forming a potentially serious threat 
to the stability of Europe. These assumptions of identity and homogeneity do not 
exist in reality. To shape domestic European and EU policies on this basis is likely 
to have unwanted side effects for societal cohesion in the future. 

European governments also have expressed concern that growing Islamist 
influence may lead to the formation of Islamic governments that in cooperation 
with other Islamic governments may create conditions in the Middle East inimical 
to Western interests. However, despite the alarmist views of some, where 
Islamists have managed to establish regimes, they have not pursued expansionist 
policies but have been essentially defensive, more concerned with the consolida- 
tion of their power, economic stability, and looking for greater autonomy than 
historical circumstances have allowed. They also have attempted to form alli- 
ances, which is a customary strategy for states in pursuit of their own economic 
well-being and national security. On a pragmatic basis, once in power Islamists 
have to deal with the practical problems of developing to the expectations of their 
peoples. They will need to address the problems of their economies to maintain 
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their legitimacy. Thus, although Islamic movements can create problems, partic- 
ularly in the Middle East, they should not be viewed as a threat to Europe. 


CONCLUSION 


Across the spectrum of Islamic responses that include Islamic activists, the 
moderate, traditional, and conservative lay persons, and the ulama, the most 
vocal and sustained critique of the internal and external conditions that confront 
Middle Eastern countries is that of the Islamists who argue that ““Islam is the 
solution." Nonetheless, it is the special peculiarities of the structure and order of 
each polity that affect its Islamic groups, organizations, and associations. While it 
is a distortion to disregard the complexity of the dynamic of social and political 
forces at play, it is these forces in their entirety that will affect not only the 
character of political outcomes in these countries, but will ensure that the 
interests of the polity will remain a key in its relations with others. 

The Middle East is replete with political problems associated with the 
economic and social effects of modernization and the structural crises that this has 
brought. One visible aspect of this is the effect of urbanization on societies. This 
has brought to the surface considerable political discontent that many govern- 
ments manage with increasing difficulty. At the international level, this has 
contributed to growing concern about the prospect of political instability that has 
created uncertainty and an element of insecurity in the international order. 

These tensions are intensified in the fragmented, complex politics of the 
Middle East. At the same time, there is a strong Islamic tradition through which 
political discontent can be channeled. Muslim leaders have been able to articulate 
and direct the resentment arising from the frustrated aspirations and hopes 
awakened by changes that promised to bring about a more satisfying state of 
affairs, whereas the Western model of progress is viewed as having failed to bring 
this about. Islam is believed to be a means by which the new technologies, 
institutions, and processes of the twentieth century can be brought to conform to 
the just, egalitarian society envisaged in Islamic cosmology. 

Where reality has dealt harshly with Muslims in the form of unjust govern- 
ments, they, periodically, have been able to draw upon their consensus regarding 
the core values of Islam in an attempt to force changes in the policies of 
governments in order to bring them more into line with the ideal. In this way, 
Islam has maintained its relevance to social reality. Throughout its history, it has 
not been isolated from the aspirations of people and groups in society; at times it 
has been able to act in defense of these aspirations. It always has been part of the 
social process. 

Islam, today, not only affirms the traditional identity of the Muslim, but 
serves to orientate his world and helps to integrate him into his society by 
strengthening his bonds within the community. It further serves to define him 
against the foreigner and his own country's Westernized elite who threaten his 
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value system. As a religion not divorced from politics, Islam poses a rational 
political alternative. The consequence is that in Middle Eastern politics it is often 
necessary to frame political appeals in Islamic terms since Islam is a means of 
legitimizing rule. Thus, Islam is a significant factor in the domestic politics of the 
region. It is not only Islam, however, that affects the politics of the region, 
although religion provides one of the frameworks for inter-Arab perceptions. 
These perceptions have been amply affected by economic dependence, regional 
rivalries, domestic instability, insecurity and the failed promise of Western forms 
as the search for a successful strategy is pursued.42 

The Islamic activities that we see in the Middle East are part of the reforming, 
adjustment process in Islam that allows for accommodation to modernization. 
Many of the concepts and mechanisms that are currently available in the 
international bank of ideas for the management of politics and political processes 
are debated through this adjustment process and discarded or made relevant 
within the framework of Islam because they are useful or necessary under 
prevailing conditions. As these activities have intensified over the past 15 to 20 
years and show little sign of abatement in the short to medium term, the West sees 
them as a threat because of the rhetoric involved and the perceived instabilities 
created by these pressures. Should the governments that maintain a status quo 
favorable to the West fall, the West would see this as a threat because of the 
precipitant changes that would be expected. Change in itself, however, is not a 
disaster, nor will it necessarily lead to exclusionary policies that would be 
detrimental to Western interests, as indicated by the way the West accommodated 
itself to the 1973 oil crisis and its aftermath. 

The Europeans, for their part, have imposed an interpretation upon the 
Islamic developments in the Middle East that gradually has passed from the 
recognition that there was something distinctive about Islam in the contemporary 
period that led to either a relabeling of ‘‘Muslim’’ to "Islamic" communities or 
giving to ‘‘Muslim’’ an added political and social significance. This was coinci- 
dental with the Iranian Revolution and the continued political and diplomatic 
contretemps that have been a feature of the Europeans' relationship with Iran.4 

The gradual convergence of the general and rising concern with high levels of 
immigration into Europe—boosted by the collapse of the Eastern communist bloc, 
followed by that of the Soviet Union—during a period of uneven European 
economic performance and decline, the decision to create a single European 
market, and the rising strength of Islamist movements across the Middle East, 
particularly in Mediterranean states, have contributed to a particular kind of 
European response. This convergence also has dovetailed with and is related to a 
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growing and perceived identity crisis in Europe and the presence of large and 
permanent Muslim communities that are perceived as non-integrating and con- 
tributing to social unrest. 

While Europe takes note of Islamic political activism in the Middle East and 
its potential for changing the political terrain, the fact that an Islamic ideology has 
emerged that has developed a broad agreement on the redefinition of the Prophet's 
era should not blur the following reality: This ideology does not overcome one of 
the key features of Islam—fragmentation and its many interpretations. Within this 
ideology, there are many different Islamist interpretations and strategies. The 
groups that fall under the Islamist umbrella are prone to splintering and have 
found it difficult to cooperate or coordinate, although this aspect may be 
overcome to some extent. Even so, it is unlikely to lead to unity or mergers of 
Islamist groups. Afghanistan is an example of an Islamic society that is also 
underpinned by a tribal situation. While the government was there for the taking, 
the Islamic groups in Afghanistan did not coalesce. Another prime example is 
Egypt, a case well documented, with its numerous competing Islamist proups 
ranging from the moderate to the militant. 

The point to focus upon when considering the radical and militant ends of the 
Islamist groups is that even if a variety of them (particularly Sunni) should receive 
aid and training from similar sources—such as Saudi Arabia and various gulf 
states or Iran—this does not necessarily make them reliable instruments of these 
states.** On the other hand, some groups supported by these states have become 
threats to the stability and legitimacy of a number of governments in the 
region—Algeria and Egypt, in particular—but the likely reasons for their success 
is due much more to the combination of steadily declining economic and social 
conditions and to political and economic mismanagement and corruption. The fact 
that the criticism of this situation is forcefully stated via an Islamic ideology 
should not mask the conditions that have provoked the dissatisfaction and 
" contributed to a political vacuum. 

The central point is that Islamists are not organized, nor are they likely to be 
organized in a manner to pose a threat as a unified body. There is little chance of 
a regional Islamic unity being forged because the modern state has become deeply 
rooted in the region, nor is it likely for numerous Islamic states to combine into a 
fundamentally hostile bloc against Europe or the West. To think that this could 
happen is to assume that the individual state and its strategic and economic 
interests could be overcome. It would also assume that a hegemonic state could 
arise in the region that could play the ''Soviet Union" to ‘‘Eastern Europe,” thus 
ensuring a bloc. There is no such likely possibility. It would also have to be 
assumed that the international interdependency of the region, together with its 
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increasing incorporation into the globalizing economy, could be reversed or that 
Islamic governments would think in terms other than some version of a mixed 
economy, largely along European lines. In particular, this can be observed in the 
Islamic Republic of Iran once it began to think beyond the war economy that 
resulted from the Iraq-Iran War.*5 Indeed, a recent study of the economic ideas of 
Islamist writers seems to suggest an interest in promoting versions of the market 
economy with Islamic features.*6 

Thus, when Europe looks out upon this scene, there is a need to remember 
that there are many aspects to the realities of the Middle East. It would be 
unfortunate for Europe to be maneuvered by domestic concerns into a confron- 
tation regarding the Islamic agenda without regard to its nuances and to the fact 
that it may well be unlikely that some governments in the region will be able to 
ignore the Islamic solution due to their tenuous legitimacy and flawed strategies. 
The positive aspect to this set of circumstances is that each country undoubtedly 
will have its own tailor-made Islamic solution that will attempt to address its 
people's needs and aspirations, reestablish its relations with the outside world in 
ways that will contribute to its success and, thereby, reduce the perception of an 
Islamic threat that in any case would be considerably lower than the threat 
experienced by Europe during the Cold War. Given that Islam is part and parcel 
of the Middle Eastern cultural terrain, to pursue a policy of confrontation may be 
shortsighted, fail to deal with the fundamentals in the region, prolong tensions, 
and postpone resolutions to the problems of the region. 
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AN ELUSIVE NORMALIZATION: 
WESTERN EUROPE AND THE 
IRANIAN REVOLUTION 


Fred Halliday 





Mo analyses of Iran's foreign relations have focused either on Iran's 
interaction with its neighbors in the Middle East, or on its relations with the two 
predominant powers of the 1980s, the United States and the then-Soviet Union. 
Yet, the history of relations between Western Europe and Iran presents as many 
analytic challenges as that of any other aspect of the Iranian Revolution, and these 
relations give every sign of continuing to be problematic. 

At the time of the 1979 revolution, and repeatedly since, politicians in Iran 
and observers in Europe have argued that, in contrast to the United States and the 
Soviet Union—the twin *'satans''—Western Europe could, and would, enjoy a 
better, privileged, and more stable relationship with Tehran. If initial difficulties 
were ascribed to the legacy of the former Pahlavi dynasty's associations and to 
Iranian resentment at Western European, particularly British, ties to the monar- 
chy, the hope was expressed that once the first tempests of revolution were over, 
Iran would establish beneficial economic and political relations with Western 
European states. With a series of exacerbating factors in the early and middle 
1980s, however—the war with Iraq, the ''export of revolution," and Western 
hostages in Lebanon—relations continued to be bad. By the end of the decade, 
with many of these issues nearing resolution, hopes were expressed again, on both 
sides, that the situation could improve. 

The end of the war with Iraq in August 1988 led to a thaw: German foreign 
minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher visited Tehran in November 1988; his French 
counterpart, Roland Dumas, followed in February 1989, and President Frangois 
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Mitterrand was expected to visit later, as was British foreign secretary Douglas Hurd. 
In the event, a series of new and disparate issues—the controversy over British 
novelist Salman Rushdie that began in February 1989, a new wave of assassinations 
of Iranian exiles, perceived Iranian support for the new wave of Islamic militancy in 
the Arab world, and several bilateral diplomatic incidents—combined to produce new 
crises in Tehran's relations with Western Europe. Consequently, clerical leaders in 
Tehran continued to denounce European hostility. Fifteen years after the Iranian 
Revolution, normalization, let alone reconciliation, has not eventuated. Not only 
Britain, but also the other major European Union states—France, Germany, and 
Italy—have continued to have stormy relations with Iran for shared multilateral 
reasons and for recurrent, individual ones. The dream of a reasonable Iran and a 
compliant Western Europe has not been realized.! 

Examination of this record, and its possible extrapolation into the years 
ahead, may be significant for several reasons. First, in its own right, the history of 
Iran's relations with Western Europe is an important part of its overall foreign 
policy record. Beyond the intrinsic importance of the Western European states, 
these are countries which, together, account for more than one-third of ail Iran's 
foreign trade, and to which Iran would have to look for increased trade, 
investment, and credit in the event of a major economic redevelopment of the 
country.2 Second, examination of the European-Iranian record casts light on 
Iran's relations with the United States and the Soviet Union. What such an 
analysis suggests is that even without the record of the Carter and previous US 
administrations vis-à-vis the shah; and even if Washington had conducted its 
policy toward Iran in a radically different way during the course of the revolution, 
seeking to befriend the Islamist forces as early as was realistic would have been 
no guarantee of better US relations with Iran. The obstacle to normalizing 
relations with Western countries in general went beyond the specific difficulties of 
the US-Iranian relationship.? 
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1. The most detailed general coverage of these issues is that of the monthly Echo of Iran 
(London and Tehran). For Iranian views on relations with Western European states, see the 
translations in the British Broadcasting Corporation (BBC), ‘‘Summary of World Broadcasts,” part 4, 
the Middle East and Africa, or the appropriate sections of the Foreign Broadcast Information Service 
(FBIS), Daily Report; see also statements and reports in Kayhan International and Kayhan-e Havai. 
The policy of Western governments can be gleaned from a number of sources: for Britain, the 
ministerial statements in Hansard and the reports of the diplomatic correspondents of the main 
London papers; for France, Le Monde and Le Monde Diplomatique; for Germany, the reports 
contained in the annual Nahost Jahrbuch of the Orient-Institut (Hamburg). For a general account up 
to 1988, see Anthony Parsons, ‘‘Iran and Western Europe,” Middle East Journal 43, no. 2 (Spring 
1989). For detailed information on Iranian state personnel in the international and domestic spheres, 
see the valuable work of Farhang Jahanpour, Directory of Iranian Officials (Caversham, Reading, UK: 
BBC Monitoring Unit, 1993). 

2. In the pre- and postrevolutionary periods, the four major Western European states have 
accounted for between 40 and 50 percent of Iran's total imports. See Parsons, ‘Iran and Western 
Europe," p. 228. By far the most important partner has been Germany, which in recent years has 
accounted for more than 25 percent of all Iran's imports. 

3. For example, one underlying theme of James Bill's eloquent and perceptive Eagle and the 
Lion: The Tragedy of American-Iranian Relations (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 
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Moreover, examination of the conduct of Iran's relations with Western 
Europe illumines the overall formation and direction of the Islamic Republic’s 
foreign policy. It also indicates how long factors that made for tension in Iran's 
relations with Western Europe in the past, and, in particular, domestic political 
constraints, may endure. In examining the Iranian-European connection, this 
article argues that the conduct of Iran's foreign policy toward Western Europe, as 
much as that toward the United States and the Soviet Union, or toward other 
states in the Middle East, was not as haphazard or as unpredictable as many 
non-Iranians thought. This policy reflected a set of considerations, domestic and 
international, that continue to affect Iran—a divided postrevolutionary polity 
within, and a region in social and political effervescence without. 

The difficulties Iran is now facing, both internally and externally, suggest that 
there is no easy resolution of the current problems. Like all revolutionary states, Iran 
will continue to pursue a “‘dual policy" of diplomatic contact and revolutionary 
appeal, speak with two voices, and postpone consistency. As much as under the 
leadership of Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini as under the presidency of Ali Akbar 
Hashemi Rafsanjani, Iran is drawn toward strengthening its foreign links, but also 
toward confronting, intermittently but recurrently, the outside world.* The prospect 
of the ‘‘normal’’ and *'de-ideologized"' conduct of foreign relations may well turn out, 
as much as it has been in the first decade and a half, to be a chimera.5 


WESTERN EUROPE DURING THE KHOMEINI PERIOD: 1979-1989 


At the time of the revolution, several circumstances led to the expectation 
that Iran’s relations with Western Europe would be better than those with the 
United States, or indeed with the Soviet Union. First, European countries were 
among Iran’s major trading partners, and, therefore, an essential part of the 
regime's economic strategy, particularly since commercial relations with the 
United States—nearly 24 percent of imports in 19786—were deteriorating as a 
result of political decisions on both sides. Precisely because of the commitment to 
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1988) is that there could have been an alternative US policy based on a more open, informed approach 
to the Islamist forces. The fate of those who did espouse a more sympathetic policy—from France and 
the Soviet Union to Kuwait and the Palestine Liberation Organization-—throws doubt on this view of 
a specifically US-Iranian incomprehension. To argue this is in no way to endorse the alternative 
critique, much voiced after the revolution by Zbigniew Brzezinski and others, according to which a 
more forceful support of the shah could have saved his regime. See discussion of the US literature in 
Fred Halliday, ‘‘Iran and the Reagan Doctrine," MERIP Reports, May-June 1986, pp. 31-5. 

4. On the current politics of the post-Khomeini period, see the Echo of Iran. For further analyses, 
see Mouna Naim, ‘‘Les contradictions des héritiers de Khomeiny," Le Monde, December 6-7, 1992; 
Anoushiravan Ehteshami, ‘‘After Khomeini: The Structure of Power in the Iranian Second Republic," 
Political Studies 39, no. 1 (March 1991); idem, Politics and Policies of the Iranian Second Republic 
(London: Routledge, forthcoming); Mehdi Mozaffari ‘‘Changes in the Iranian Political System after 
Khomeini's Death," Political Studies (forthcoming); and Farzin Sarabi, ‘“The Post-Khomeini Era in Iran: 
The Elections of the Fourth Islamic Majlis," Middle East Journal 48, no. 1 (Winter 1994). 

5. On the dual policy, see E.H. Carr, The Bolshevik Revolution, vol. 3 (Harmondsworth, UK: 
Penguin, 1973), pp. 69-116. 

6. Parsons, "Iran and Western Europe,” p. 228. 
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the policy of ‘‘neither East nor West,” it seemed reasonable to expect that Iran 
would, if anything, tilt more toward Europe and Japan to offset the reduction of 
ties to the United States. Second, while Britain, along with the Soviet Union and 
the United States, had been closely associated with the external domination of 
Iran in the preceding decades, this was not true of other European countries: 
Germany historically had been perceived as supporting Iranian independence; 
France had enjoyed a special position by dint of having given refuge to Ayatollah 
Khomeini for four months prior to his return to Tehran; Italy had no record of 
imperial domination in western Asia. 

What actually occurred was rather different. Three factors in particular made 
it unlikely that any of these countries could establish normal, let alone close, 
relations with Iran. First was the US hostage crisis that began in November 1979 
and over which the European allies of the United States condemned Iran in the 
strongest terms. They did not sever relations over this question, and, indeed, 
hoped to use their missions in Tehran to maintain dialogue with the Iranian: 
government. Regardless, the European government that appears to have been 
able to maintain the closest diplomatic dialogue with the regime was Switzerland, 
a country that was a member neither of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) nor of the then-European Community. 

Second, there was the Iran-Iraq War, and the position of neutrality—or in many 
respects, support for Iraq—that Western European countries adopted. At the outset, 
in 1980, Britain and France, as permanent members of the UN Security Council, 
were seen (correctly so) as having connived at Iraq's aggression by not demanding an 
immediate cease-fire and withdrawal. France later supplied arms to Iraq. During the 
"reflagging" of Kuwaiti oil tankers in 1987, the British and the French sent ships to 
the Persian Gulf as part of the shipping protection policy that was seen by Iran as 
helping Iraq. Third, Iran’s revolutionary foreign policy in its manifold dimensions— 
support for Shi‘i radicals in Bahrain and Lebanon, backing for hostage taking, the 
assassination of exiles abroad—antagonized Western Europe. These three factors 
made it easier for the West to take a critical stance on issues where—given their 
behavior elsewhere in the Middle East, such as regarding Iraq—they otherwise might 
have remained reticent, namely, on Iran's human rights record. 

All of this took place within a context of foreign policy coordination in which 
the United States acted as the ultimate constraint, as it did on the Arab-Israeli 
question. Given their shared interests in the Middle East and given their 
membership in a NATO under US direction, the European countries could not, 
even if they were minded to, act in a manner radically at odds with the United 
States. For all the talk of autonomous EC-based policy-making—officially termed 
"European Political Co-operation" '—the limits on policy came from Washington. 


7. Perhaps the closest analogy in post-1945 alliance politics was policy on China. After 1950 
Britain and France had diplomatic relations with Beijing, but they kept to a broad NATO consensus, 
and, as British diplomats discovered during the Cultural Revolution, they received scant thanks from 
the Chinese. 
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The record of individual Western European countries was, therefore, less 
surprising if viewed against this set of general constraints.5 France was the 
country that might have been expected to establish the most favorable relations 
with Iran, given Khomeini's residence at Neuphle-le-Chateau from October 1978 
to February 1979, and the French connections to a number of those in his 
entourage, most notably Abol-Hasan Bant-Sadr. France was constrained, how- 
ever, in the early 1980s by the general considerations mentioned above, and by its 
having given refuge to President Bani-Sadr and Mojahedin-e Khalq leader Masoud 
Rajavi after they escaped from Iran in July 1981. Relations also were stalled by a 
dispute over the $14 billion that Tehran claimed had been invested by the shah in 
the Eurodif nuclear program, a sum that Iran wished to see repaid. 

Hopes in the mid-1980s of an improvement, when France expelled Rajavi 
from Paris, were soon disrupted by other developments: Tehran angrily de- 
nounced the sale of Mirage jets to Baghdad; French authorities sought Vahid 
Gorji, an Iranian diplomat in Paris wanted in connection with terrorism; and a 
number of Iranian exiles in Paris were assassinated. Whereas in 1981, in the 
aftermath of the Bani-Sadr and Rajavi arrivals, ambassadors had been withdrawn, 
in 1987, following tensions around the Gorji affair, relations were broken 
altogether. In the end, neither France nor Iran seemed to have gained much from 
their apparently special relationship at the time of the revolution itself. 

In the commercial realm, Germany was in a better position than France, but 
was constrained by constitutional factors from selling arms to either combatant in 
the Iran-Iraq War. Regardless, its percentage of the total Iranian import market 
went up from under 22 percent in 1978 to more than 26 percent a decade later. 
However, here expectations were to be disappointed. Once Iran had accepted the 
UN Security Council cease-fire resolution in August 1988, Foreign Minister 
Genscher sought to take advantage of this opportunity by moving quickly to 
improve relations, hoping in the process to pave the way for a broader improve- 
ment in Iranian-Western relations. Genscher anticipated, among other things, an 
improvement in the human rights situation within Iran and rapid movement on the 
release of Western hostages in Lebanon. The failure of either of these develop- 
ments to transpire, however, combined with the outbreak of the Rushdie affair in 
February 1989, meant that this initiative too came to nothing. 

It was less surprising that relations between Iran and Britain would have a 
difficult course to traverse, given Britain’s historical role in Iran and its distinc- 
tively close relationship to the United States. In mid-1980, the British embassy in 
Tehran had been closed and all staff withdrawn following demonstrations outside 
the embassy. Although some staff returned under Swedish protection, they were 
again withdrawn in 1987 after a diplomat was kidnapped. In late 1988, British staff 
returned to reopen the embassy, but less than three months later, in February 
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1989, the Rushdie affair ensued. The Iranian Majlis, as well as the government, 
assumed a strongly anti-British stance. 

In retrospect, what is most surprising is how misleading was much of the 
public discussion of these issues—in both Iran and in the West—and how long 
optimism, born of wishful thinking or diplomatic calculation, prevailed. The 
primary illusion found both in Iran and in Western European countries was to see 
bilateral relations as divorced from their multilateral, more general context. For 
example, Iranians had expectations that to some extent they could divide the 
Western European states from the United States, while Europeans believed that 
Iran was willing to deal amicably with countries that were, at least, indulgent 
toward Iraq, or, at worst, actively arming it. Equally illusory were hopes voiced 
in the West, and possibly shared by “‘moderates” within Iran, about the extent to 
which Iran’s foreign policy could be subjected in any reasonable time frame to the 
dictates of international conformity as defined by the Western states. Yet, one 
does not have to view ideology as a single, determining factor in the shaping of 
Iran’s foreign policy, or indeed of the foreign policy of any revolutionary state, to 
see that ideological factors and historical resentments, mediated not only through 
the state, but through the Majlis, public opinion, and Iran’s revolutionary 
following elsewhere in the région, put constraints on what Iran could and could 
not do. ) 

In a broader perspective, the illusions about Iran prevalent in the West— 
periodically stoked and repeated by Iranian diplomats themselves—recurred 
frequently as if a better understanding here, or a diplomatic concession there, 
could dissolve conflicts and differences of interest that often had deeper roots. 
The illusions of policy toward Iran were, in many respects, similar to those found 
in reaction to other revolutions—in China, Cuba, France, Russia, and Vietnam— 
with the added ingredient that Iran’s internal politics have been more diverse and 
uncontrollable than those of most other postrevolutionary regimes.? 

For Iran, three underlying factors in its foreign policy are of particular and 
self-evident importance. First, foreign policy is a function, in part, of the conflict 
among factions within the regime, and of the mobilization by the regime of 
domestic opinion behind its revolutionary goals. The seizure of US hostages was 
quintessentially part of a factional fight, as was the Rushdie affair. If the hostage 
crisis of 1979-1981 served to isolate the more cautious ‘“‘liberal’’ forces within the - 
regime at the beginning of the revolution, the management of the Rushdie affair 
from 1989 onward served a comparable function in the aftermath of the Iran-Iraq 
War and in the consolidation of the regime after Khomeini’s death. 

In particular, the attack on Rushdie in February 1989 was accompanied by a 
new attack on the Freedom Movement of Iran, the party led by Mehdi Bazargan, 
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whose tenure of the premiership was abruptly ended by the seizure of the US 
embassy in November 1979.1? Equally a function of internal politics, and in the 
harshest possible sense, has been the assassination of exiles, the eradication of 
real threats, and the demonstrative punishment designed to deter others and 
manifest resolve at home. These actions reflect policy from the top. While the 
assassinations are believed to be carried out by special security units, linked to or 
part of VEVAK (the Vezarat-e Etela'at va Amniyat-e Keshvar, or Ministry of 
Intelligence and Security), they are under the political direction of the powerful 
National Security Council on which Rafsanjani sits. 

Second, insofar as the regime, for all its internationalist protestations, 
invokes nationalism in its support (in addition to fostering the sense that Islam 
itself is being threatened from outside), the record of past intervention in Iran, and 
of continued foreign involvement, real, imagined, or invented, plays an important 
part in the mobilization of domestic support. If this is obviously so, given their 
historic records, of Britain, Russia, and the United States, it became so, by 
extension, for the other powers. As the vicissitudes of their relations with Iran 
showed, France and Germany were not exempt from the imperialist label, and 
incurred the kind of denunciation articulated by spiritual leader Ali Khamenehi in 
his speech to mark the fourth anniversary of the 1989 fatwa against Rushdie.!! 
Third, an important part of Iran’s foreign policy and of the domestic legitimation 
tied to it is the support for revolutionary movements elsewhere in the region. For 
the Iranian government to have abandoned such movements in Lebanon or Iraq 
would have cost it politically, as in a later period, any alteration of its position on 
Salman Rushdie would certainly cost it vis-a-vis both domestic radicals and its 
Islamist following abroad. 

Finally, and never to be underestimated, is the manner in which foreign 
policy itself is formulated, and the illusions, born of revolutionary zeal or 
intra-regime tactical calculation, that are so produced. Undoubtedly, the greatest 
illusion of the revolutionary regime was the hope, sustained above all by 
Khomeini, that a continuation of the war with Iraq would in the end lead to the fall 
of the Baathist regime and the installation of an Islamic republic in Iraq. Other 
illusions have already been mentioned: Iran's ability to exploit divisions in the 
camp of ‘‘world arrogance’’; the exaggerated belief in Iran’s international 
economic importance; and the expectation that it would be possible to normalize 
trade and investment relations with Western Europe and Japan while avoiding 
diplomatic relations with the United States.'? 
ee 

10. On the first period, see Shaul Bakhash, The Reign of the Ayatollahs (London: J.B. Tauris, 
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Iran's illusions were particularly evident in its formulation of economic policy 
after the end of the war with Iraq. Projections for non-oil exports and for foreign 
financing assumed that the Japanese and the Europeans would provide substantial 
aid to and investment in Iran in the absence of Tehran having established relations 
with Washington. One cannot know whether the experts putting forward this idea 
really believed in it; apparently in Iran it was one of those subjects, like diplomatic 
relations with Israel and the United States, on which debate and the expression of 
doubt, were not acceptable. It was, in any event, tendentious: These countries 
were prepared to trade with Iran on the basis of short-term credit, but that was all. 

The querulous history of Iran's relations with Western Europe in the 
postrevolutionary period were not, therefore, the result of accident or some 
temporary aberration on the Western European side, but reflected deeper 
incompatibilities on both sides. The same applies, with some variation, to the 
post-Khomeini period when, in a changed situation, a new set of difficulties 
emerged on the domestic as much as on the international front. In addition to the 
restrictions of revolutionary ideology, the growing internal paralysis of the 
regime, and, indeed, the very success of Rafsanjani in building a domestic 
coalition in the Majlis and government apparatus made Iran less able to adapt to 
new international circumstances. 


POLICY AFTER KHOMEINI: THE DOMESTIC CONSTRAINTS 


Fifteen years after the overthrow of the shah's regime, revolutionary Iran 
appears to be in a more secure position than at any other time in its history. 
Internationally, it has had three major windfalls in the intervening years: The 
defeat of its main rival, Iraq, on its western flank; the overthrow of the communist 
party regime in Afghanistan on its eastern flank; and, most spectacular of all, the 
collapse of the Soviet Union on its northern front. For the first time in more than 
two centuries, Iran faces no major enemy in the region, and its influence— 
strategic, economic, cultural, and religious—is spreading into areas of the former 
Soviet Union where it had not been a significant force for more than a century. 
Internally, the situation also appears to have become more secure. The govern- 
ment structure set up after Khomeini's death in 1989, with the emergence of a 
strong presidency around Rafsanjani, has endured. The elections of April 1992 
produced a Majlis in which the majority of the deputies are supporters of the 
president's line. There appears to be considerable agreement among the top 
leadership as to the course of policy to pursue. No significant organized 
opposition exists within the country. . 

Yet, this picture of apparent strength is misleading. Beyond specific concerns 
about internal or foreign policy, there lies a deeper question involving both 
domestic and international factors—namely, where is the revolutionary regime 
going, and how long can it continue to resist the pressures of the outside world? 
While in the short run Iran appears secure, it faces some of the same longer-term 
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pressures that in the end brought down the communist system. Here one must 
return, as in so much discussion of the international orientations and options of 
the Islamic republic, to the domestic dynamics of the revolutionary regime. In the 
1990s, as much as in the immediate postrevolutionary period, these dynamics 
remain the determinant of much of what Iran does and does not do. 

The impression given thus far by the Iranian regime in the early 1990s is one 
of consolidation and unity. This is evident in at least three key respects: 
governmental unity, control of the state apparatus, and parliamentary authority. 
Those running the country are the former students and political followers of 
Ayatollah Khomeini, and, despite some differences of emphasis in their state- 
ments, they have been able to preserve effective political cohesion. The two main 
figures in the political arena—Khamenehi and Rafsanjani, who in effect had 
formed an informal ruling group even in the last years of Khomeini's life and 
apparently had put pressure on him to end the war with Iraq in 1988—appear to 
have found a means of working together. No other major political authorities 
exist, in part because of Khomeini's success in crushing them, in part because 
non-clerical figures who played important roles in the government seem unwilling 
or unable to challenge the dominant clerical duo. The one evident potential source 
of opposition, Khomeini's son Ahmad, maintains an independent position but, by 
virtue of his reticence, appears to lend support to the regime. Control of the state 
apparatus also seems to be secure. The armed forces are run by a network of loyal 
appointees, and the civil service, although often recalcitrant, also has been 
subjected to Islamic revolutionary control. 

If there is a problem in the administrative system, it has resulted from the 
continuing fragmentation of power, such as between different factions in the 
Majlis and bureaucracy, and the pluralism of institutions, arising from the 
revolution itself as much as from any inherent bureaucratic opposition or 
challenge to the regime. The issue of parliamentary authority is significant 
because, in contrast to almost all other modern revolutions, the Majlis has 
allowed, within clear limits, a measure of political pluralism to operate. Even 
though there are no political parties, different factions and alliances, as well as 
outspoken individuals, have been able to challenge government policy in the 
Majlis and, in so doing, to appeal to constituencies within the country itself. 

In this respect, the Fourth Majlis elections of April 1992 marked an important 
step in the consolidation of power by Rafsanjani. Through a process of electoral 
screening and the vote itself, the majority of the “‘radicals,’’ who had criticized his 
policies and blocked proposed reforms, were excluded from the new Majlis.!? The 
majority in the new parliament were supporters of the revolution, but were not 
from the most radical faction. Known as the moqallid, or followers, their outlook 
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has been described as ‘‘modern, but not Western.’’!4 The aura of authority shifted 
from rhetorical espousal of Islam to a more cautious revolutionary commitment. 
Most of the seats in the new cabinet went to non-clerical people with university 
qualifications. The two Tehran candidates who got the most votes were a mullah 
known above all as a family man, and a former prisoner of war in Iraq. The 
consolidation of this new postrevolutionary and technocratic elite coincided with 
a cautious retreat from other aspects of Islamic revolutionary ideology: a 
loosening of control on music; greater freedom to travel; an apparently more 
emollient attitude toward exiles wishing to return; and an increased recognition of 
the Persian pre-Islamic past. 

Organized resistance to the regime also appears to be a thing of the past. If in 
the period up to 1981 there had been significant opposition to the regime, this now 
appears to have been overcome. The main urban-based groups—the Mojahedin-e 
Khalq, various fragments of the Fedayin, and the Tudeh—had been more or less 
crushed by the mid-1980s, although the first retained a presence abroad, based in 
Iraq with a significant propaganda network in Western Europe and the United 
States. Among the ethnic groups, the Kurds had been the strongest and had waged 
a guerrilla war against the regime for some years, but repression and internal 
divisions, followed by Iraq’s attempt to improve relations with Tehran, had 
weakened the Kurdish opposition. Monarchist sentiment may have been strong at 
one point, as a form of nostalgia if nothing else, but no significant monarchist 
organization exists. While political developments in any authoritarian system are 
liable to surprises, it seems that no significant organized challenge to the regime 
exists from forces within or without the Islamic revolutionary camp. 

This picture of stability, however, is misleading not because it fails to 
represent challenges that exist, but because its focus on short-term stability may 
be the wrong one. As the collapse of the Soviet system demonstrated, revolu- 
tionary regimes may fail in ways other than by overt political challenge, internal 
conflict, or direct threat from abroad through war. Other kinds of pressure may 
operate over a longer period of time to halt and ultimately undermine such 
regimes. Two pressures, in particular, are pertinent to the Iranian case: first, the 
inability of the regime to take policy initiatives, precisely because of the coalitions 
and compromises it has made to secure its internal position; second, the erosion 
of the legitimacy of the regime as a result of its failure to meet criteria of success 
established by international comparisons, especially by perceptions on the part of 
the population of what are desirable standards of economic performance. Both of 
these trends play out over time, and are offset by features of revolutionary 
regimes found in the Iranian case: confrontation with the outside world; an 
emphasis on the threat of corruption and subversion from abroad; a defiance of 
what are seen as anti-national, ‘‘imperialist,’’ or, in this case, ‘‘un-Islamic’’ 
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influences; periodic resorts to exemplary repression; and apparent revisions of 
policy in the light of changed circumstances. 

Developments in Iran during the post-Khomeini period would seem to follow 
this pattern. The success of the Rafsanjani regime in consolidating power 
internally, culminating in the April 1992 Majlis elections, involved making 
compromises with the radical opposition, entrenched above all within the admin- 
istration, and in espousing loyalty to the legacy of Khomeini. The result was that 
while Rafsanjani enjoyed undisputed power, he was not able to take substantive 
initiatives in what was a rapidly changing international situation or to confront the 
chronic paralysis of the Iranian economy. As in the days of the shah, bold and 
inspiring policy guidelines were announced, and, when appropriate, shifts took 
place, but the underlying problems of the economy were not addressed.!5 
Industrial production continued to stagnate and, by international standards, fell 
further and further behind. Despite its close to 60 million people, Iran was a 
nugatory exporter of manufactured goods, below Sri Lanka and Jamaica,!6 and its 
labor force was unable to compete in the international markets. 

Agriculture remained, as it had been in the time of the sbah, unable to meet 
more than about half of Iran's food needs. The investments of the Islamic 
Republic, while in some social respects well focused, did little to meet the growing 
demands of an increased population. In other respects the turmoil and demagogy 
of revolution were irrelevant to major, fast moving deteriorations: first, the rate of 
increase in population—among the highest in the world at more than 3 percent per 
annum, and second, the declining skills of the Iranian labor force, compared to 
other Third World populations. 

To these two social trends must be added a third, namely the deterioration of 
the energy situation. If in the aftermath of the revolution Iran cut its oil output to 
below half, from more than 6 million barrels a day to well under 3 million barrels, 
this reflected at first political choice and subsequently the reality of Iraq's 
destruction of Iranian facilities. After the end of the war with Iraq in 1988, 
however, while Iran was keen to increase its level of output, it could not do so for 
two reasons: It could not renegotiate its quota in the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries, and, given the terms it was offering, it could not easily 
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attract the investment needed to revitalize fields neglected for a decade or more. 
The opinion of many Western oil experts was that if Iran did not rapidly 
implement policies to modernize its oil output and deal with difficulties within its 
oil fields, it ran the risk of a "production collapse," and major loss of future oil 
potential. 

To these woes was added Iran's failure to capitalize on its greatest natural 
resource of all, its gas reserves, second in the world only to those of Russia. In the 
aftermath of the breakup of the Soviet Union, a major change in the economics of 
the gas industry took place, as the newly independent republics negotiated 
separate contracts with Western firms. Within the space of a few years, a new map 
of production and transport evolved that threatened to exclude Iran for a 
generation from what could have been its greatest export earner. The cause of this 
lay, as in regard to issues of foreign policy itself, in the inability of the leadership 
to make clear decisions that would have allowed for agreements based on joint 
production and ''risk sharing," and so broken with the past practice and 
constitutional restraints of the Islamic Republic.!$ 

This political paralysis at the top was matched by a growing popular 
disaffection with the regime, not because of its political record, which cost it 
surprisingly little, but because of its poor economic performance. Initially, the 
government had been able to divert criticism. Its appeal to anti-Western austerity, 
its promise of redistribution, the euphoria of the revolution, and the war with Iraq, 
all put off the pressure for economic growth. By the late 1980s, however, these 
covers had become less effective as discontent increased: complaints about 
corruption and inefficiency grew; nostalgia for the prosperity of the shah's period 
returned; and the end of the war with Iraq raised expectations. Part of this process 
was internal—the resurfacing of demand that always had been present but 
concealed—but part was external—the breakdown of the revolutionary insulation 
that Iran, as much as other revolutionary societies such as the Chinese and the 
Soviet, had used to divert popular demands for improved living standards and 
greater availability of consumer goods. In the Iranian case, this insulation was 
weak because memories of the 1970s were still fresh. 

The end of the war with Iraq, by opening up the possibility of travel and 
increased contact with members of the Iranian exile community, played a role, as 
did the collapse of the Soviet Union. The paradoxical result of the Soviet demise 
was that, far from Islamic Iran influencing the ‘‘godless’’ and “‘corrupt’’ areas of 
Central Asia, it was to some degree these new countries—strongly influenced by 
the consumerist culture of Iranian exiles in the United States—that influenced 
Iran. According to journalists from the Persian-language service of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation who visited the cities of Dushanbe and Samarkand, 
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music cassettes and videos of prerevolutionary Iranian singers—imported from 
Los Angeles—were more popular in Central Asia than the taped sermons of 
Ayatollah Khomeini.!? 

It was against this background that an economic and social malaise came to 
the fore in 1992, just at the time when the political success of the regime seemed 
to be secure. An academic observer, speaking at an oil company seminar in 1992, 
remarked that now there was only one grand ayatollah in Iran—''Ayatollah 
Dollar’’—-and that most of the people resented the corruption and acquisitiveness 
of Iran’s leadership. That spring, serious social unrest broke out in a number of 
cities, beginning with Arak, Mashhad, and Shiraz, then spread to other areas of 
the country. Although there was no evidence of any organization behind these 
protests, they seem to have reflected popular frustration with economic problems 
and the decreased ability of the regime to suppress dissent, either through 
coercion or through revolutionary mobilization.2° 

The rioters in these cases were the very people on whom the regime had 
relied to overthrow the shah and consolidate its power base in the post-1979 
period. The protests did not challenge the ability of the regime to rule, but they did 
indicate that the regime’s legitimacy had seriously declined in regard to an issue, 
the economy, on which it was unable, for political reasons, to undertake major 
initiatives. This inability to meet popular expectations was matched by an uneasy, 
and apparently unsuccessful, policy of greater toleration toward the middle 
classes within the country and toward the large—perhaps 1 million or more— 
mainly elite, diaspora without. Harassment of women who were deemed to be 
improperly dressed continued, arbitrary and cruel punishments persisted, and 
there were, according to Amnesty International, 775 executions during the course 
of 1991, of which more than 60 were reportedly for political offenses.?! 

Entry into and exit from the country remained subject to uncertainty. While 
an increasing number of exiled Iranians felt secure enough to return to the country 
on short visits, far fewer decided to return permanently. The uncertainty of the 
regime’s opening and relaxation were nowhere more evident than in regard to 
political liberalization: the most prominent opposition group, the Freedom Move- 
ment of Iran, continued to be the object of arrest, vilification, and control; no 
other significant divergence from the regime’s consensus, in organized political 
form or in the press, was tolerated. The Islamic Republic of Iran remained an 
anomaly amid revolutionary regimes, an authoritarian government with some 
elements of licensed pluralism, but authoritarian nonetheless.?2 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS AFTER 1989 


As already indicated, Iran appeared, in the early 1990s, to have improved 
greatly its international position, and to have been freed, through its own policies 
or those of others, from many of the constraints in which it previously operated. 
On its side, Iran had encouraged, if not commanded, the release of hostages from 
Lebanon, had made a number of overtures toward Western Europe, and had 
removed one of the domestic constraints on increased international economic 
involvement by allowing foreign borrowing—valued at up to $18 billion in the first 
Five-Year Plan, 1989-1993. 

International businessmen began returning to Iran, among them representa- 
tives of the oil companies, such as British Petroleum, with whom Iran had been in 
conflict in the past. Some relations with the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) were restored. Without either side drawing too much 
attention to it, Iran was importing considerable quantities of goods, mainly food, 
from the United States—if not directly, then via Dubai and other Persian Gulf 
ports. However, this apparent improvement in Iran’s international political and 
economic relations belied a continuing set of difficulties, the product of at least 
three separate considerations: the unresolved diplomatic legacy of events since 
1979, domestic constraints, and the two-sided consequences of recent changes. 

The continuing conflict in which Iran found itself was evident in several 
regards. First, despite some overtures, it did not, and appeared unable to, 
normalize diplomatic relations with the countries of the Organisation for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development (OECD) as a whole. Relations with Britain 
remained below the ambassadorial level because of the Rushdie and other affairs. 
In July 1992, the visit of a Foreign Office official to Tehran, allegedly to prepare 
for a visit by Foreign Secretary Douglas Hurd, was canceled after three Iranians 
were expelled from Britain on charges of espionage, under the suspicion that they 
had been involved in an attempt to kill Rushdie. Prime Minister John Major’s 
meeting with Salman Rushdie in May 1993 led to renewed denunciations of Britain 
by Iranian politicians, who claimed that the fatwa regarding Salman Rushdie could 
not be rescinded.?3 

Relations with France had been improving in 1991, as exhibited by talk of a 
possible visit by Mitterrand to Tehran. Relations quickly soured, however, after 
the assassination of former Iranian prime minister Shapour Bakhtiar in Paris in 
July 1991. At the end of 1993, on the eve of the trial of Bakhtiar’s presumed 
assassins, Paris appeared to be trying to assuage Iranian hostility, past and 
anticipated, by sending back to Tehran two Iranians suspected by Switzerland of 
involvement in the assassination of another political exile. Defended by the 
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government of Edouard Balladur on grounds of ''national interest," this action 
infuriated the Swiss, who mounted an uncharacteristically vocal public campaign 
of criticism. Whether it would bring the French any benefits in Tehran remained 
to be seen.?4 

Genscher's attempts to improve German relations with Iran had been blocked 
by the Rushdie affair, the holding of Western hostages in Lebanon, and human 
rights issues. In 1991, however, there was a temporary improvement: Genscher 
again visited Tehran; Iranian foreign minister Ali Akbar Velayati went to Bonn; 
and hundreds of German soldiers were dispatched to western Iran to help with 
humanitarian assistance for Iraqi Kurdish refugees.?* With the June 1992 release 
of the last two German hostages in Lebanon, there were hopes in both Bonn and 
Tehran of an improved relationship. These hopes, however, soon proved un- 
founded .?$ Genscher's departure from the Foreign Ministry was accompanied by 
a noticeable sharpening of German policy toward Iran, evident in more overt 
official support for Rushdie and in a reduction of credit guarantees for trade with 
Iran. Cultural relations between the two countries were almost broken as a 
consequence of the banning of Iranian publishers from the Frankfurt book 
fair—the world's largest—after German writers protested about the Rushdie 
policy. 

In Iran, radicals more openly criticized German policy and demanded an 
apology from Bonn for its attitude. In 1993, relations underwent further ups and 
downs after the Iranian government was implicated in the September 1992 
assassination of Kurdish exile leaders in Berlin. At the same time, German 
political and intelligence officials established a dialogue with their counterparts in 
Iran in an apparent attempt to induce the Iranians to alter policy. The attempt by 
Bonn to keep a line open to Tehran was explained in part by Germany's wish to 
maintain its long-standing economic interests in the country, and partly by the 
hope that such a dialogue could open a channel for influencing the Islamic 
Republic. Whether it could succeed was unclear; what was evident was that it 
provoked considerable criticism inside Germany, and a public objection from the 
United States.?7 

The two incidents that evoked particular hostility were a visit to Bonn of 
Iranian minister of security Ali Fallahian in September 1993, and a telephone call 
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by Chancellor Helmut Kohl to Rafsanjani on September 22, 1993. German officials 
claimed that these initiatives were concerned either with humanitarian questions, 
notably the release of German nationals held in Iran, or with attempts to induce 
Iran to moderate its foreign policy, especially with regard to the 1993 agreement 
between Israel and the Palestine Liberation Organization. Neither domestic 
critics, nor the United States or Israel, were convinced by these justifications. In 
late October 1993, the Bundestag debated the question of policy toward Iran, 
following criticism from the Alliance 90/Greens parliamentary group, who claimed 
that Germany's policy contradicted EC policy, and that policy on Iran was being 
run by the intelligence services, not by the Foreign Ministry.?3 

In the economic field, the improvements were also small. Despite much talk 
of developing relations with the IMF and World Bank, their loans were limited, 
and there was little prospect of these institutions providing aid for development 
projects. By 1993, the overall economic situation had worsened, with Iran 
becoming a significant debtor for the first time since the revolution, and its sources 
of credit, even for short-term trade, shrinking.?? The reduction of credit reflected 
a number of factors. Some of these were economic, but there was clearly a shift 
in mood in Western Europe, itself partly a reflection of the continuing US policy 
of containing and limiting the influence and power of Iran, but partly also of a 
more coordinated EC view on the Rushdie affair. 

At the same time, Iran's inability to develop relations with the OECD states, 
except on a commercial basis, reflected the situation within Iran itself. It also 
accounted for certain policy initiatives that antagonized the West and, to some 
extent, other states in the region: denunciation of the Arab-Israeli peace pro- 
cess?9; support for Islamist groups in Algeria and Sudan3!; continued backing for 
Hizballah in Lebanon; and support for Islamist forces in Afghanistan and 
Tajikistan. Iran's perception of an emerging strategic rivalry with Turkey, the 
latter acting as a stalking horse for the United States in the Transcaucasian and 
Central Asian regions, was also a product of the need to find targets for continued 
domestic militancy, buta trend that made improvement of its overall international 
situation more difficult. 

In addition, the development of the international situation within the region 
was not, despite its evident benefits, unequivocally in Iran's favor. First, the end 
of the Cold War and the collapse of the Soviet Union meant that the international 
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strategic concern that the West had entertained regarding Iran subsided. The 
tendency to marginalize countries as no longer important affected several coun- 
tries in the region, including Libya, Sudan, and Yemen, and also Iran. This had 
implications in the economic field. First, with Kazakhstan and Turkmenistan 
eager to sign agreements on natural gas production and export with Western firms, 
Iran, despite its great advantage in this field, was in a weaker position and, 
therefore, the more easily bypassed, given its uncertain political condition and its 
resistance to accepting current market terms. 

Second, the collapse of Soviet control along the northern frontier opened the 
possibility of increased Turkish influence, something that alarmed Iran, not least 
because of the economic and cultural ties this could lead to at Iran's expense. The 
decision, for example, of the new Azerbaijani regime to replace the Cyrillic 
alphabet with the Latin, rather than the Arabic-Persian one, and the growth of 
direct economic ties between Turkey and Central Asia concerned Iran, whose 
press and some officials openly denounced Turkish influence in what was seen as 
a traditional part of ''"Greater Iran." The war between Armenia and Azerbaijan 
also posed the threat of yet another flood of refugees.?? Moreover, the very fact 
of these being areas of traditional Iranian cultural influence was, as noted, a 
two-sided one: hopes for the development of a militant Islamist movement in 
these states were soon disappointed, and when one seemed about to emerge in 
Tajikistan, it was soon crushed by neo-communist forces and the Russian army. 
Such was Tehran's inability to influence events in the former Soviet republics that 
one Foreign Ministry official, in an unattributable phrase, summed up his 
country's policies towards their governments as ‘‘siasat-e dast-e gol,” literally, 
“the politics of the bouquet of flowers." By this he meant that Iran's policy was 
to go to the airport and greet whoever came from those countries with a bunch of 
flowers, as there was nothing else they could do. 


CONCLUSION: REVOLUTIONAR Y INERTIA AND ITS COSTS 


The pattern of Iran's relations with Western Europe since 1979 has reflected 
two broader processes: on the one hand, the dynamic of foreign policy-making in 
a revolutionary situation, where considerations of domestic politics, ideological 
commitment, and revolutionary optimism coexist with more realistic or cautious 
options and led to a foreign policy in two registers; on the other hand, the gradual 
consolidation of a postrevolutionary consensus that by dint of its very breadth 
encompasses a range of opinion and thus precludes major changes in foreign 
policy. The policy of the European Community as expressed through the officials 
of the commission responsible for relations with Iran, was one of "critical 
dialogue." Brussels was not in a hurry to improve relations with Iran, and, in 
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particular was insisting on improvement in four areas: Rushdie, human rights, 
military expenditure, and policy on the Arab-Israeli peace process.33 Far from 
Western European states being excepted from this process, they, for all their 
economic importance and political distinction from the United States, have been 
involved in a broader pattern of hostility between the Islamic Republic and the 
outside world that was unlikely in the short term to be overcome. Hostility 
coexisted with trade and diplomatic initiatives, but limited the prospects of 
‘*normalization.’’ For its part, the Iranian regime appeared to be in no immediate 
danger, and took a number of initiatives designed to consolidate its domestic and 
international situations. This was most evident in the conduct of the April 1992 
elections, and in a number of specific international initiatives. Yet, on their own 
these initiatives were not sufficient to overcome the international isolation in 
which Iran found itself, or to address its growing internal impasse. 

The problem for Iran's leaders was that their internal compromises and 
solutions both blocked the revitalization of the economy and led to an ambiguous 
and continuingly confrontational foreign policy. With the population evidently 
tiring of revolutionary promises, as epitomized in the riots of the spring of 1992, 
and expectations of an opening to the outside world increasing, the regime was 
doing too little and doing it too late to take control of the course of events. This 
situation appeared to pose no immediate danger for the revolutionary state, but it 
suggested that, over time, Iran's domestic credibility and international position 
would continue to be eroded and that, in a way roughly comparable to what had 
happened in the communist countries, this could in the longer run spell the end of 
the Islamic revolutionary experiment in Iran. Perhaps only when the end of the 
experiment has occurred will the ‘‘normalization’’ of relations with Western 
Europe and the end of a two-track foreign policy, anticipated in the aftermath of 
the revolution, become a practicable option, on either side. 
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1993 


Oct. 17: In response to US assistant secretary of 
state Edward Djerejian's condemnation of the 
Arab economic boycott of Israel, Fahim bin Sultan 
al-Qasimi, secretary general of the Gulf Cooper- 
ation Council (GCC), said that the boycott would 
not be lifted until the settlement of issues such as 
Israeli nuclear capabilities, the Israeli occupation 
of Arab territories and southern Lebanon, and 
sovereignty over scarce water resources. [10/18 


The Israeli Foreign Ministry announced that the 

twelfth round of bilateral peace negotiations in 
Washington, scheduled to resume in late October, 
had been postponed because of a Syrian threat to 
withdraw from the talks. [10/18 WP] 
Oct. 18: The Democratic Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine (DFLP) announced that it had exe- 
cuted Mahmud Darduni in Gaza on 17 October for 
collaboration with Israel. [10/19 FBIS] 


Chronology 


October 16, 1993-January 15, 1994 


Oct. 19: The Financial Times reported that inter- 
national donors had pledged $600 million in grants 
and loans as part of a five-year, $2.5 billion pro- 
gram to support Palestinian self-rule in the Gaza 
Strip and Jericho. [10/19 FT] 

Israel freed Salim al-Zreii, the longest held Pal- 
estinian prisoner. He had been in prison for 23 
years on charges of attempting to enter Israel 
illegally in 1970. [10/20 NYT] 

Oct. 20: In Cairo, nine trustees of the American 
Jewish Congress met with Egyptian president 
Husni Mubarak and PLO chairman Yasir Arafat 
during a tour aimed at persuading Arab states to 
end the boycott of firms that do business with 
Israel. [10/21 WP] 

Oct. 21: The Israeli-PLO negotiating committee led 
by Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) advi- 
sor Nabil Shaath and Israeli deputy army chief of 
staff Amnon Shahaq resumed talks in Taba on the 
proposed Israeli military withdrawal from the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip, the transfer of authority to 
Palestinians, and the release of Palestinian prison- 
ers from Israeli jails. [10/22 FBIS] 

Israeli and Palestinian officials agreed to the 
release by Israel of some 700 Palestinian prisoners 
who were women, sick, under the age of 18, or 
over the age of 50. The releases were to take place 
within a week. [10/22 WSJ] 

Asad Saftawi, Fatah leader in Gaza and a sup- 
porter of the 1993 Israeli-PLO accord, was shot to 
death in Gaza. A Syrian-based group called the 
Arab Palestine Organization claimed responsibil- 
ity. It was the third slaying of a senior Fatah official 
since the accord with Israel was signed on 13 
September. [10/22 WP] 

Al-Quds Palestinian Arab Radio (clandestine) 
carried an Islamic Resistance Movement (HAMAS) 
denunciation of Saftawi’s assassination. 
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An Israeli military court in Gaza sentenced Taliq 
Mustafa, Hamdi Zubaydi, and Ismail Abu Jarrad, 
members of the Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine (PFLP), to life in prison for the April 1993 
killing of Yehudah Gavi and Simha Levi in the 
Gaza Strip. [10/22 FBIS] 

Oct. 22: Israeli-PLO negotiations in Taba con- 
cluded without agreements being reached. [10/22 
FBIS] 

Israeli police minister Moshe Shahal announced 
the loosening of seven-month old restrictions on 
the entry of Palestinians from the occupied territo- 
ries into Israel. The relaxation would permit the 
entry of women, men over 40, children under 16 
with a card-carrying adult, and a special category 
that included physicians, lawyers, and students. 
[10/23 NYT] 

A group of Israeli and Syrian academics met in 

Oslo to discuss future security arrangements be- 
tween Israel and Syria. [10/25 FBIS] 
Oct. 24: Jordanian officials stated that a scheduled 
23 October Arab League meeting on the economic 
boycott against Israel was postponed because of 
statements by Egypt, Kuwait, Oman, the PLO, 
Qatar, Saudi Arabia, and the UAE that they would 
not attend. 

Following a meeting with Syrian president Hafiz 
al-Asad in Damascus, British foreign secretary 
Douglas Hurd said that Syria was interested in a 
peace pact with Israel. 

The Red Star forces of the DFLP claimed re- 
sponsibility for a grenade attack against an Israeli 
army patrol in Nablus. No injuries were reported. 

Israeli soldiers lan Levi and Ehud Roth were 
abducted and shot to death while hitchhiking in the 
Gaza Strip. The HAMAS-affiliated Qassam Bri- 
gade claimed responsibility. [10/25 FBIS] 

Two bombs exploded at a Tel Aviv beach. No 
injuries were reported. A member of the Kahane 
Chai movement claimed responsibility. [10/25 
NYT, FBIS] 

Abd al-Latif Natur, 24, a prisoner in the Nablus 

prison, died after becoming ill the previous day. 
Israeli authorities launched an investigation into 
his death. [10/25 FBIS] 
Oct. 25: At a joint news conference in Washington, 
Egyptian president Mubarak and US president Bill 
Clinton discussed the timing of an Israeli-Syrian 
agreement. Mubarak proposed an agreement that 
called for Israeli withdrawal from the Golan 
Heights in exchange for normalized relations with 
Syria; Mubarak volunteered to mediate. Clinton 
stressed the need to delay Israeli-Syrian negotia- 
tions until further progress was reached in Israeli- 
PLO negotiations, and the need for US mediation. 
(10/26 WP] 

In accordance with the Israeli-PLO agreement of 
21 October, 617 Palestinian prisoners were re- 
leased from Israeli prisons. The killing of two 
Israeli soldiers on 24 October prompted Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin to prohibit the release of 


any members of HAMAS or Islamic Jihad. [10/26 


Fatah and the PFLP agreed to stop violent 
actions against each other. [10/26 FBIS] 

Mahmud Ya'qub Salah, a resident of the West 

Bank, was stabbed to death near his home by 
unidentified assailants. [10/27 FBIS] 
Oct. 26: The Israeli-PLO negotiating committee 
resumed meeting in Taba. The primary topic of 
discussion was the release of Palestinian prisoners 
from Israeli jails. [10/27 FBIS] 

In an interview in Washington, Egyptian presi- 
dent Mubarak recommended against US pressure 
on Arab states to end the economic boycott of 
Israel, arguing that the boycott was easing on its 
own and that US pressure would cause a public 
backlash that would complicate the peace process. 
[10/28 WSJ} 

Taysir Qub'ah, deputy speaker of the Palestine 

National Council and a member of the PFLP, 
resigned because of dissatisfaction with the Israeli- 
PLO accord. [10/28 FBIS] 
Oct. 27: Nabil Shaath, head PLO delegate to the 
Israeli-PLO talks in Taba, announced that a time- 
table had been reached for the release of more 
Palestinian detainees and the return home by 15 
December of all the Palestinians exiled to Lebanon 
in December 1992 by Israel. 

The Israeli-PLO subcommittee on security, 
formed on 14 October announced that it would be 
headed by Abd al-Razzaq al-Yahya and Uzi 
Dayan. [10/28 FBIS] 

Israeli energy minister Shahal reported secret 
negotiations with Qatar over a multibillion dollar 
project to pipe natural gas to Israel and export it via 
the Mediterranean. He said that the deal could be 
signed by early December. Qatari oil minister 
Abdallah bin Hamad al-Attiya denied the existence 
of negotiations, stating that the Arab boycott of 
Israel made it impossible. [10/29 NYT] 

An Israeli military court in Gaza sentenced Ka- 
mas Hadi Agil to life in prison for the murder of 
Israeli Doron Shorshan and 17 alleged collabora- 
tors, and sentenced Mazin al-Nahil to life in prison 
for the murder of four unnamed alleged collabora- 
tors. [10/28 FBIS] 

Oct. 28: A round of Israeli-PLO talks in Taba 
concluded with reported progress on a schedule for 
the release of Palestinian prisoners. [10/29 FT] 

Yedi’ot Aharonot reported that Qatari officials 
had postponed signing a natural gas agreement with 
Israel because of the disclosure of Qatari involve- 
ment by Israeli energy minister Shahal. [10/28 
FBIS] 

Oct. 29; Despite President Mubarak's recommen- 
dation to the United States not to pressure Arab 
states to abandon the economic boycott of Israel, 


Dennis Ross, the US coordinator for the Middle : 


East peace process, made a plea for its lifting. 
[10/30 WP] 


Ahmad Oudeh, a Palestinian who sold land to 
Jewish settlers, was shot to death by gunmen in the 
Gaza Strip. [10/31 FT] 

Oct. 30: Haim Mizrahi, a Jewish settler who was 
abducted from the West Bank on 29 October, was 
found stabbed to death. Thousands of Jewish set- 
tlers rioted in the West Bank in reaction to the 
murder for which HAMAS claimed responsibility. 
An unidentified Palestinian was killed by two as- 
sailants in the West Bank. [10/31 WP, NYT] 

Oct. 31: Two unidentified Palestinians were killed 
in clashes with Israeli soldiers in the occupied 
territories. [11/1 WSJ] 

Palestinian Tamer Zeyara, 21, was shot to death 
after he attacked Israeli Me'ir Asor with a knife in 
the Gaza Strip. Islamic Jihad leaflets were found on 
Zeyara's body. 

An unidentified Palestinian was shot to death by 
Israeli soldiers at a roadblock in Qalgiliyya when 
he failed to stop his car. [11/1 FBIS] 

Nov. 1: Israeli-PLO negotiations resumed in Taba. 

The Israeli army destroyed HAMAS bunkers in 

the Gaza Strip that allegedly contained large quan- 
tities of arms. [11/2 FBIS] 
Nov. 2: The Israeli delegation to the Taba talks 
presented to the PLO their plan for troop with- 
drawal from the Gaza Strip and Jericho. [11/3 
FBIS] 

The Palestinian negotiators suspended the Taba 
talks in reaction to Israeli plans for the redeploy- 
ment of troops to guard Jewish settlements. Israeli 
officials stated that the talks would resume within a 
week. [11/3 NYT] 

PLO chairman Arafat met with King Hassan II 
of Morocco to discuss the progress of Israeli-PLO 
negotiations. [11/3 FBIS] 

In Washington, President Clinton and Israeli 
prime minister Rabin called on PLO chairman 
Arafat to condemn Palestinian attacks on Jewish 
settlers. Clinton also promised that the United 
States would not cut its annual $3 billion in assis- 
tance to Israel, would help with the costs of Israeli 
withdrawal from the West Bank and Gaza Strip, 
would negotiate permission for Israeli purchase of 
US computers for military use, and was prepared 
to sell Israel more military aircraft. [11/3 NYT] 

Banesto, a Spanish bank, announced that it had 
formed a $60 million joint venture with Koor, the 
Israeli industrial and financial group, and Omnium 
Nord Africain of Morocco to fund development in 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip. [11/3 FT] 

Israeli security forces killed a man who was 
trying to enter Israel illegally in the Sujud area. 
[11/8 FBIS] 

A man was killed in Sinjil while apparently 

assembling a car bomb. [11/2 FBIS] 
Nov. 3: The PLO established the Palestine Emer- 
gency Development Reconstruction Authority to 
oversee foreign aid investment in the occupied 
territories, a requirement by the World Bank for 
aid disbursement to the Palestinians. [11/4 WSJ] 
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Israel released Walid Ward, a PLO commander 

captured by the Israeli navy in 1990 at the Leba- 
non-Israel border. [11/4 FBIS] 
Nov. 4: A PLO official in Tunis reported that Adnan 
Yassin, an aide to the PLO's diplomatic represen- 
tative in Tunis, had been arrested by Tunisian 
authorities on charges of spying for Israel. The 
Tunisian officials said that Yassin had confessed to 
having been recruited by the Mossad in 1991. He 
was the highest placed Israeli mole to be discov- 
ered by the PLO. [11/5 NYT] 

The Washington Post reported that Israeli and 

Syrian defense officials had met in Europe at the 
beginning of November to discuss security ar- 
rangements in the Golan Heights. [11/5 WP] 
Nov. 6: The New York Times reported that King 
Hussein of Jordan and Israeli foreign minister 
Shimon Peres had met along the Jordan-Israel 
border on the Gulf of Aqaba for secret talks during 
the preceding week. [11/6 NYT] 

The Washington Post reported that the Hussein- 
Peres meeting took place in Amman on 2 and 3 
November. [11/6 WP] 

Adnan Yassin, the PLO official facing charges of 
spying for Israel, was flown from Tunis to Yemen. 

The Wall Street Journal reported that the United 

States was seeking ways to avoid assessing penal- 
ties on Israel for the use of US loans to build 
Jewish settlements in the occupied territories. The 
penalty for fiscal year 1993 was $437 million, or one 
dollar for every dollar spent on the settlements. 
The Clinton administration reportedly was consid- 
ering allowing the Israelis to apply an equivalent 
amount of money directly toward implementing 
Palestinian self-rule instead of the United States 
withholding that amount. [11/6 WSJ] 
Nov. 7: Israel Television announced that the Israe- 
li-PLO talks in Taba were to be moved to Cairo, 
downsized to involve only five negotiators from 
each side, and allowed only restricted access by 
the media. [11/8 FBIS] 

The Jerusalem Post reported that King Hussein 
of Jordan and Israeli foreign minister Peres had 
signed understandings on economic cooperation 
during their secret meeting in early November in 
Amman. 

Northwest of Hebron, gunmen fired on a car 
carrying Haim Druckman, a rabbi and former 
member of the Knesset who supported Jewish 
settlement. Druckman was wounded and his 
driver, Ephraim Ayubi, was killed. HAMAS and 
the DFLP both claimed responsibility for the 
shooting, which set off riots by Jewish settlers in 
the occupied territories. [11/8 NYT] 

Suhayl al-Ahmad, 20, was shot to death in the 
Gaza Strip. HAMAS claimed responsibility. 

A Palestinian gunmen was killed and two people 
wounded in an exchange of fire with Israeli soldiers 
in Bayt Awla. [11/8 FBIS] 

Nov. 8: Israeli-PLO negotiations resumed at an 
undisclosed location in Cairo. Previous rounds of 
talks in Taba had ended with an impasse over 
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security issues involving the number of Israeli 
troops to remain in Gaza and Jericho following the 
proposed Israeli withdrawal. The Middle East 
News Agency (MENA) announced that the down- 
sized Israeli-PLO negotiations were taking place at 
the Foreign Ministry in Cairo. [11/9 NYT, FBIS] 

Egyptian foreign minister Amr Musa said that 
once the issue of the redeployment of Israeli troops 
was resolved, full-scale Israeli-PLO talks would 
resume in Taba. [11/9 FBIS] 

US trade representative Mickey Kanter ordered 

a year-long investigation into the cost to US com- 
panies of the Arab boycott against Israel. [11/9 
NYT] 
Nov. 9: Israeli-PLO talks in Cairo concluded, and 
Palestinian negotiator Nabil Shaath announced in 
an interview with MENA that progress had been 
made concerning security issues. [11/10 FBIS] 

In Gaza City, masked men rammed a garbage 
truck into a car with Israeli license plates, killing 
Sulayman al-Hawashla, 38, the car's driver. 

Prime Minister Rabin met with Israeli settlers 

protesting attacks on Jewish settlers. Rabin agreed 
to form a committee to address security concerns. 
[11/10 NYT] 
Nov. 11: A seven-person Jordanian economic del- 
egation reportedly held talks in Jerusalem with 
Israeli government officials and businessmen to 
finalize details of the Israeli-Jordanian agreement 
of 14 September setting an agenda for further 
negotiations. 

PLO chairman Arafat cut short a visit to Portugal 
and flew to Tunis for an emergency meeting of the 
PLO Executive Committee. Nabil Amr, an advisor 
to Arafat, said that a group of PLO officials had 
drafted a document criticizing Arafat's actions as 
the PLO's chief negotiator with Israel. [11/12 FT] 
Nov. 12: Five Palestinians accused of killing Haim 
Mizrahi on 30 October stated that they were mem- 
bers of Fatah, but that the murder was not ordered 
by Fatah. [11/13 WP] 

Nov. 13: In response to pressure from US president 
Bill Clinton, PLO chairman Arafat condemned the 
30 October murder of Haim Mizrahi. It was the first 
such criticism by the PLO of an attack on an 
Israeli. [11/14 NYT] 

Nov. 14: Palestinian Ibrahim al-Amali, 38, was 
found murdered near the Qalandiyya refugee 
camp. [11/15 FBIS] 

Nov. 15: Israeli-PLO talks resumed in Cairo. The 
topics under discussion included Israeli withdrawal 
from security points on the Jordanian border and 
Jericho. [11/16 NYT, 11/16 FBIS] 

Nov. 16: Israeli prime minister Rabin announced 
that Israel was willing to resume peace talks with 
Syria, but criticized the Syrian government for 
opposing the Israeli-PLO accord of 13 September. 

Israeli justice minister David Libai warned Is- 
raeli settlers that the Israeli army would act ‘‘firmly 
and aggressively" to stop violent settler demon- 
strations in the occupied territories. [11/17 NYT] 


The first round of Israeli-PL.O economic negoti- 
ations in Paris concluded. The PLO reportedly 
sought a Palestinian central bank with the power to 
issue a separate currency, as well as control over 
trade and taxation policies. 

Qol Yisrael reported that the meetings ended 
with an agreement on the agenda for the next set of 
meetings and the establishment of numerous sub- 
committees. [11/16 FBIS] 

The Wall Street Journal reported that US secre- 
tary of defense Les Aspin and Israeli prime minis- 
ter Rabin had discussed a potential $1.8 billion sale 
to Israel of 20 F-15 long-range fighter planes. [11/16 
WSI, 11/17 FT] 

In Hebron, Avrahim Zarbiv shot to death one of 
two Palestinians who attacked him. In the Gaza 
Strip, a HAMAS member was shot to death after 
stabbing an Israeli soldier. Israeli soldiers killed a 
17-year-old Palestinian during a demonstration in 
al-Birah. [11/17 WP] 

Nov. 17: Israeli-PLO talks in Cairo concluded with 
agreements reached on issues involving roads, 
border crossings, and coastal waters. [11/18 FBIS] 

PLO economics head Ahmad Quray said that the 
PLO was virtually bankrupt and had been unable to 
meet its operating expenses for the preceding five 
months. He warned that the PLO’s financial crisis 
could jeopardize the negotiations with Israel. 
[11/18 FT] 

French foreign minister Alain Juppé began a 
regional tour that would take him to Jordan, Leb- 
anon, and Syria. He planned to conduct talks on 
peace in the region and the strengthening of Syrian- 
French relations. 

An alleged member of HAMAS fatally stabbed 
an Israeli soldier near the Nahal Oz checkpoint 
outside the Gaza Strip. 

A leaflet allegedly signed by Fatah and distrib- 
uted in Ramallah called on Palestinians to kill 
Jewish settlers in retaliation for Palestinian deaths 
in the occupied territories. A PLO spokesman 
denied Fatah responsibility. [11/18 FBIS] 

In Gaza, Fatah member Muin Muhammad Abd 

al-Bari was shot to death by unidentified gunmen. 
Jamil al-Sifti, 25, died of wounds sustained in a 5 
November shooting by an unidentified assailant in 
the Gaza Strip. [11/22 FBIS] 
Nov. 21: Uri Ariel, a senior official of the Council of 
the Jewish Committee in Judea, Samaria, and Gaza, 
said members of his organization would not obey 
Palestinian authorities after the Israeli-PLO accord 
took effect, pledging ‘‘militant direct action” against 
the Israeli-PLO agreement. [11/22 NYT] 

Agence France-Presse (AFP) reported that the 
Israeli army had begun to dismantle ''Seafront,"' 
its largest military base in Gaza City. [11/22 FBIS] 

Israeli energy minister Shahal announced that 
letters of understanding had been signed to begin 
work on linking Israel’s and an unnamed Arab 
state's national power grids, and on a $1 billion 
pipeline to supply Egyptian gas to Israel. [11/22 
FT] 


King Hussein of Jordan and President al-Asad of 
Syria met and agreed to back a "just and compre- 
hensive” Israeli-Palestinian settlement, but warned 
against separate agreements by other Arab states. 
[11/22 NYT] 

Three Palestinians were found dead in the Gaza 

Strip after being kidnapped. HAMAS claimed re- 
sponsibility for the killing of one of the three, a 
43-year-old man it accused of collaboration with 
Israel. [11/22 FBIS] 
Nov. 22: Israeli-PLO negotiators convened in Cairo 
to discuss Israeli troop withdrawal, the deployment 
of Israeli forces within Jewish settlements, and the 
scope of the area around Jericho to be administered 
by the Palestinians. In al-Arish, the Israeli-PLO 
civilian subcommittee led by Jamil al-Tarifi and 
Gadi Zohar was to be held concurrently with the 
Cairo negotiations. [11/23 FBIS] 

In an interview, Aharon Yariv, former chief of 
Israeli military intelligence, said that Mossad killed 
10 to 15 Palestinian leaders in late 1972 and early 
1973 in retaliation for the killing of 11 Israeli 
athletes at the 1972 Munich Olympics. Yariv stated 
that Golda Meir, the prime minister at the time, 
was fully informed and took part in the decisions. 
[11/23 NYT] 

Abd al-Razzaq Shahada was killed when a bomb 
he was preparing exploded near Bayt Kahil. [11/23 
FBIS 

Egyptian oil minister Hamdi al-Banbi denied 

Israeli reports of an agreement to supply natural 
gas to Israel. [11/23 FT] 
Nov. 23: AFP reported that the Israeli government 
had given Egypt a map of the Sinai that included 
locations of uranium deposits. The gesture was 
said to be an expression of Israel's appreciation to 
Egypt for its role in helping further the Israeli-PLO 
accord. [11/23 FBIS] 

Israeli army forces shot and killed Ali Fara after 

he failed to stop at a roadblock near al-Shajaiyya. 
[11/24 FBIS] 
Nov. 24: Israeli security forces shot and killed Imad 
Aqal, the military leader of the HAMAS Qassam 
Brigade. Three other Palestinians died in violence 
in the Gaza Strip. [11/25 WP] 

In Cairo, Egyptian president Mubarak met with 
King Hussein of Jordan to discuss the Israeli-PLO 
negotiations. It was their first meeting since the 
1990 Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. Egyptian officials 
said that Mubarak was also working toward a 
reconciliation between Hussein and King Fahd of 
Saudi Árabia, who was reportedly demanding an 
apology for Jordan's position during the 1991 gulf 
crisis and war. [11/25 NYT] 

Nov. 25: PLO-Israeli economic talks ended in Paris 
with progress reported regarding agricultural trade. 
[11/26 FBIS] 

Fadl Ziyad, 18, died from wounds sustained in a 
clash with Israeli soldiers in the Gaza Strip on 24 
November. [11/26 WP] 
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Ahmad Zahrani, 39, a Saudi businessman, died 
when Israeli soldiers fired on his car after he failed 
to stop at a roadblock in the Gaza Strip. 

Khalid Mahmud Mustafa Zahr, commander of 
the HAMAS squad in Hebron was shot dead by 
security forces in Sur Bahir. [11/26 FBIS] 

Israeli soldiers opened fire, killing one person 
and wounding thirty-six, after Palestinians rioted 
following the death of Zahr and in reaction to Imad 
Agal's death the preceding day. [11/26, 11/27 NYT] 
Nov. 28: Ahmad Khalil Abu Rish, 20, a member of 
the Fatah Hawks who had accepted amnesty from 
the Israeli authorities a week prior, died in a 
shootout with Israeli soldiers after they chased two 
wanted men into his home. Farid Intair was also 
killed in the exchange of fire. 

Israeli authorities arrested 30 members of Fatah 
in the Khan Yunis camp. [11/29 FBIS] 

Nov. 29: Another round of Israeli-PLO talks in 
Taba came to a close with no progress reported. 
[11/30 FBIS] 

Nov. 30: PLO chairman Arafat sent Israeli prime 
minister Rabin the identification tag of Zekharya 
Baumel, an Israeli soldier missing since 1982. 

Israeli Shalya Ozana, 24, was killed and three 
others wounded by gunmen near al-Birah after 
their car broke down. HAMAS claimed responsi- 
bility for the attack. 

Islamic Jihad-Bayt al-Maqdis announced that it 
was holding hostage Mosali Ben Elain, an Israeli 
intelligence soldier allegedly seized during a 9 July 
battle in Nazareth. 

Binyamin Ze'ev Kahane, one of the founders of 
the Kahane Chai movement, was arrested as he 
tried to enter Israel with $30,000 in donations for 
his organization. [12/1 FBIS] 

The PLO called for a general strike in response 
to the 28 November killing of Ahmad Abu Rish and 
the arrest by Israeli authorities of an unnamed 
Fatah Hawks member and his two aides. [12/1 
WSJ] 

Rioting in the territories resulted in one Palestin- 
ian death and 70-80 more wounded. In response to 
the increasing violence in the occupied territories, 
the Israeli army agreed to scale back searches for 
what it called PLO fugitives and reduce the number 
of Israeli troops in certain areas of Gaza. Fatah 
urged its members and allies to abide by the 
“cease-fire” agreed to with the Israelis. [12/1 
NYT] 


Dec. 1: An unnamed PLO official requested US 
assistance in Israeli-PLO negotiations. [12/3 FT] 
Yitzhak Weinstok died of gunshot wounds sus- 
tained in the 30 November attack near al-Birah in 
which Shalya Ozana was killed. (12/2 WP] 
Dec. 2: The Secret Organization for Guarding Je- 
rusalem released a photograph of an Israeli army 
officer named Messali [Mosali?] whom they 
claimed was captured in an attack on an Israeli post 
in Nazareth on 18 April. They announced that they 
were holding him hostage and would kill him within 
48 hours unless Israel acknowledged that he was 
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being held. An Israeli army spokesman denounced 
the claim, stating that no such attack occurred. 
[12/3 FBIS] 

Israeli foreign minister Peres stated in an inter- 

view that the Israeli-PLO accord would be null and 
void if HAMAS won Palestinian elections sched- 
uled for 1994. [12/6 FBIS] 
Dec. 3: On the eve of a visit to the region by US 
secretary of state Warren Christopher, Israeli 
prime minister Rabin requested that the United 
States not get involved in Israeli-PLO negotiations. 
[12/4 NYT] 

For the second day near Hebron, Jewish settlers 

demonstrated to protest the Israeli-PLO accord 
and the killings of Yitzhak Weinstok and Shayla 
Ozana; three Palestinians were shot by Jewish 
settlers. [12/5 NYT] 
Dec. 5: US secretary of state Christopher met with 
Syrian president al-Asad in Damascus. Following 
the talks, Christopher announced that the United 
States would relax sanctions against Syria and 
allow the transfer of three US commercial aircraft 
to Syria from Kuwait. Sanctions had been in place 
against Syria since 1979 as a result of alleged 
Syrian support of terrorism. Christopher also said 
that al-Asad had agreed to investigate the fate of 
six Israeli servicemen missing in Lebanon since the 
1980s, and announced plans to invite members of 
the US House Committee on Foreign Affairs to 
participate in the investigation. Al-Asad also 
pledged to issue exit visas to Syrian Jews by 31 
December. [12/6, 12/7, 12/8 NYT] 

In Cairo, Israeli-PLO negotiations resumed on 
the administration of Jericho by Palestinians, the 
redeployment of Israeli forces, a timetable for 
prisoner releases, and protection for Jewish set- 
tlers. [12/6 FBIS] 

Mahmud Abbas, PLO Executive Committee 
member and PLO foreign affairs department 
spokesperson, refused to participate in a newly 
formed PLO committee aimed at defusing the 
Executive Committee's criticisms of Chairman 
Arafat's control of the peace process. [12/6 FT] 

Palestinian Talal Rushdi al-Bakri died of wounds 

sustained during the previous day's rioting by 
settlers near Hebron. [12/6 FBIS] 
Dec. 6: Israeli finance minister Avraham Shohat 
met with PLO representative Ahmad Quray in 
Paris to discuss the possibility of an open market 
between Israel and the proposed Palestinian-ad- 
ministered territories. [12/7 FBIS] 

US secretary of state Christopher arrived in 
Amman and met with King Hussein regarding the 
progress of the Israeli-PLO negotiations. Christo- 
pher also met with PLO chairman Arafat in Am- 
man and rejected a request by Arafat to intervene 
in the Israeli-PLO negotiations. [12/7 NYT, WSJ] 

According to Qol Yisrael, PLO chairman Arafat 
removed Muhammad Dahlan from his post as head 
of Fatah in the Gaza Strip, and dismissed two of his 
assistants, Abd al-Aziz Shahin and Rashid Abu 
Shubayk, because of suspicions that they were 


involved in the murder of Fatah members Muham- 
mad Abu Sha'ban and Asad Saftawi. 

MENA reported that Zakariya al-Agha was ap- 
pointed Fatah head in Gaza, and Faisal al-Husseini 
was appointed Fatah head in the West Bank. [12/7 
FBIS] 

Ibrahim Yusuf al-Áruri, a member of HAMAS 
sought by Israeli authorities for unspecified rea- 
sons, was shot to death near Ramallah by Israeli 
troops. [12/6 FBIS] 

Gunmen claiming to represent HAMAS opened 

fire on a van in Hebron, killing Mordechai Lapid 
and his son, Shalom, and wounding two other sons. 
The killings set off settler protests in the occupied 
territories. [12/7 NYT] 
Dec. 7: In Jerusalem, US secretary of state Chris- 
topher met with Israeli prime minister Rabin and 
Foreign Minister Peres. Christopher reportedly 
told Rabin that Syria was willing to resume bilat- 
eral talks with Israel, which were broken off in 
September. [12/8 NYT] 

PLO officials denied reports that Abd al-Aziz 
Shahin, Muhammad Dahlan, and Rashid Abu Shu- 
bayk were dismissed from the PLO. 

Shaykh Khalid Saqqallah, 45, was shot to death 
in the Gaza Strip by unidentified gunmen. [12/8 
FBIS] 

Hizballah issued a statement refusing to help a 
US congressional delegation investigating the dis- 
appearance of six Israeli soldiers in Lebanon. [12/8 


Dec. 8: Israeli prime minister Rabin increased the 
number of troops in the occupied territories to 
approximately 14,000, reportedly the highest num- 
ber since the period immediately following the 
outbreak of the intifada. The action, taken five 
days before the scheduled beginning of Israeli 
withdrawal from the territories, reportedly was in 
response to increased violence and in preparation 
for the December anniversary of the start of the 
intifada. [12/9 NYT] 

US secretary of state Christopher met with 
Egyptian president Mubarak in Cairo to discuss the 
Israeli-PLO negotiations. [12/7 FBIS] 

Hamis Abu Awad, 52, was shot to death, naming 
Israeli settlers as his killers before dying. [12/9 
FBIS] 

The Wall Street Journal reported that Palestin- 
ians stoned a funeral procession for Mordechai and 
Shalom Lapid, drawing gunfire from Israeli sol- 
diers. No injuries were reported. [12/8 WSJ] 

Dec. 9: Israeli foreign minister Peres and PLO 
chairman Arafat met in Grenada, Spain, to try to 
remove the remaining obstacles to Israeli with- 
drawal from the occupied territories: the area sur- 
rounding Jericho to be governed by Palestinians, 
control of border crossings, and the number of 
Israeli troops to remain in the territories to protect 
Jewish settlers. [12/10 NYT] 

Dec. 10: According to Qol Yisrael, Israeli army 
deputy chief of staff Amnon Shahaq met with 
unnamed PLO officials in Geneva to discuss draft 


protocols exchanged between unidentified Israeli- 
PLO negotiators. [12/11 FBIS] 

US secretary of state Christopher and PLO 
chairman Arafat met in Tunis. Christopher also 
met with Tunisian president Zine al-Abidine Ben 
Ali. [12/11 NYT, 12/13 FBIS] 

In Rabat, US secretary of state Christopher met 
with King Hassan regarding the Israeli-PLO nego- 
tiations. [12/13 FBIS] 

Three Palestinian workers were shot to death in 
the West Bank. À group calling itself Herev David 
(David's Sword) claimed responsibility, saying the 
murders were in retaliation for the killing of the 
Lapids on 6 December. 

Hanan Ashrawi, spokeswoman for the PLO, 

resigned her position, stating that she would not 
assume the post of PLO representative in Wash- 
ington as previously speculated. She would instead 
form a commission to monitor buman rights in the 
occupied territories. [12/11 WP] 
Dec. 12: Egyptian president Mubarak, PLO chair- 
man Arafat, and Israeli prime minister Rabin met in 
Cairo. Following their meeting, they announced 
their failure to finalize the terms of the scheduled 
13 December Israeli withdrawal from the occupied 
territories and announced plans to meet again in 10 
days. 

Gunmen fired on an Egged bus between the 
Israeli settlement of Qiryat Arba and Jerusalem, 
injuring one Israeli. 

Celebrations marking the twenty-first anniver- 
sary of the founding of the PFLP resulted in one 
Israeli and four Palestinians being wounded by 
Israeli army gunfire in Gaza City. [12/13 FBIS] 

Islamic Jihad claimed responsibility for a suicide 

attack in which a bomb-filled ambulance was 
driven into an army vehicle in Gaza Strip. Anwar 
Aziz, the driver, was killed and one Israeli soldier 
was injured. [12/13 FBIS, 12/14 NYT] 
Dec. 13: Israeli Brigadier General Doron Almog 
reported that during the preceding day the first 
talks ever had taken place between HAMAS mem- 
bers and Israeli commanders in the Gaza Strip. 
[12/13 FBIS] 

Palestinian Ashraf Sindi, 27, was fatally shot in a 

clash with the Israeli army in which one other 
Palestinian was wounded. [12/13 FBIS] 
Dec. 14: The United Nations adopted a resolution 
endorsing the Israeli-PLO accord by a vote of 155 
to 3. Iran, Lebanon, and Syria opposed the mea- 
sure, and Libya abstained. [12/15 NYT] 

In the Gaza Strip, demonstrations marking the 
sixth anniversary of HAMAS resulted in the death 
of Husam al-Bakri, 20, and the wounding of at least 
15 other people by Israeli soldiers. [12/15 FBIS] 

An exchange of gunfire between an Israeli border 
patrol and unidentified gunmen south of Gaza City 
resulted in the death of one gunman. [12/14 FBIS] 
Dec. 15: Of the 415 Palestinians exiled to Lebanon 
by Israel in December 1992, the remaining 197 
were allowed to return home. Fearing jail sen- 
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tences in Israel, 18 of them announced that they 
would stay in Lebanon. (12/16 WP] 

Dec. 16: The Israeli army was given orders to take 
actions, including ‘‘reasonable physical force” and 
curfews, against Jewish settlers who commit acts 
of violence. The orders were denounced as illegal 
by settlers, but the army rejected the allegation. 
(12/17 NYT] 

Dec. 18: Two Palestinians were wounded and a 
third captured in a clash with Israeli soldiers in 
Gaza City. Four people were wounded in Ramallah 
in clashes with soldiers. [12/20 FBIS] 

Dec. 19: In Oslo, Palestinian and Israeli negotiating 
teams, which included Israeli foreign minister 
Peres and Palestinian negotiator Yasir Abed 
Rabbu, finished two days of secret talks but failed 
to reach agreement on the administrative size of 
Jericho or security arrangements for Jewish set- 
tlers. [12/20 NYT] 

Ha'aretz reported that in Paris, the Israeli-PLO 
economic negotiators reportedly reached agree- 
ments in principle on the transfer of authority for 
taxes and the possibility of joint customs. [12/21 
FBIS] 

Samir Qasim, a 28-year-old Palestinian kid- 
napped on 16 December, was found hanged near 
Dayr al-Balah. [12/20 FBIS] 

US citizens Mark Bluestein, Howard Friedman, 
Lynne Sherry Handleman, Aharon Weinstein, and 
Baruch Ben-Yosef and Israeli citizen Israel Fuchs 
were arrested in Jerusalem on charges of conspir- 
ing to commit acts of terror against Palestinians, 
illegal possession of weapons, and membership in 
an illegal organization. [12/20 WP] 

Dec. 20: PLO delegate to the economic negotia- 
tions in Paris Muhammad Ashtiyah denied that 
there were any economic agreements reached on 
19 December. [12/22 FBIS] 

Dec. 21: Israeli and Palestinian negotiators, led by 
Yasir Abed Rabbu and Israeli foreign minister 
Peres, resumed talks in Paris, concentrating on 
reaching an agreement on the control of border 
crossings. [12/22 NYT] 

Dec. 22: The Israeli-PLO negotiations in Paris 
ended inconclusively. [12/23 WP] 

Israelis Meir Mendelevitch and Eliyahu Levine 
were shot to death in Baytuniyya. HAMAS and the 
DFLP both claimed responsibility. [12/23 FBIS] 
Dec. 24: Palestinian gunmen shot to death Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Meir Mintz, who commanded an Is- 
raeli army unit that hunted Palestinians. HAMAS 
claimed responsibility for the attack, which also 
included the wounding of two people and the death 
of a Palestinian bystander. [12/25 NYT] 

A Palestinian throwing rocks was shot to death 
by Israeli soldiers in Bayt Oman. 

In a policy change, the Israeli government al- 
lowed Palestinians to wave the Palestinian flag 
during Christmas Eve celebrations in Bethlehem. 
[12/25 WP] 

Dec. 26: Qol Yisrael reported that Sami Abu Sa- 
mahdanah, director of the PLO's Gaza office, 
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Fatah commander Jamal al-Dik, and Gaza Fatah 
leaders Tawfiq Abu-Husa, Zakariya Talmas, and 
Ihab al-Ashgar resigned in protest of PLO chair- 
man Arafat's leadership and the appointment of 
Zakariya al-Agha as Fatah leader in Gaza. [12/27 
FBIS] 

Dec. 27: Negotiations headed by Israeli foreign 
minister Peres and the PLO's Mahmud Abbas 
commenced in Cairo. Abbas had reportedly 
planned to remain in Tunis to protest the handling 
of the negotiations with Israel by PLO chairman 
Arafat, but was convinced to participate in the 
negotiations by UAE president Zayid bin Sultan Al 
Nuhayyan. [12/28 NYT] 

Dec. 28: PLO chairman Arafat requested that the 
Fatah leaders who resigned on 26 December with- 
draw their resignations. [12/29 FBIS] 

Dec. 29: Israeli foreign minister Peres reported that 
the Israeli-PLO talks in Cairo had concluded with 
“a set of understandings” on Israeli withdrawal 
and would resume in a week. [12/30 NYT] 

Israeli police minister Shahal said that Israel and 
the PLO had agreed on an area of twenty square 
miles for Palestinian-controlled Jericho, and that 
the Palestinians would have control of travelers to 
Gaza and Jericho after they passed through Israeli 
border checkpoints. [12/30 WSJ] 

PLO chairman Arafat and Egyptian president 

Mubarak met in Cairo to discuss the progress of 
Israeli-PLO negotiations. Egyptian officials re- 
ported that Mubarak asked Arafat to be more 
flexible in his demands. [12/30 FT) 
Dec. 30: PLO chairman Arafat rejected the plan of 
29 December as described by Israeli police minister 
Shahal, and reportedly agreed to by the Palestinian 
delegates, and produced a wide-ranging counter 
proposal. [12/31 WP] 

Israeli prime minister Rabin blamed Arafat for 
the failure of negotiations on Israeli withdrawal, 
stating that Arafat's new proposal was ‘‘far from 
anything that was discussed and agreed.” Arafat's 
aides denied that any agreement was reached on 
border controls and the size of Jericho, as an- 
nounced by Israeli authorities. [1/1 FT] 

Dec. 31: In Amman, PLO chairman Arafat and 
King Hussein of Jordan met to discuss the Israeli- 
PLO negotiations, [1/3 FBIS] 


1994 


Jan. 1: Israeli troops wounded five people after a 
crowd grew violent during the arrest of two Pales- 
tinians charged with a firebombing in Gaza. [1/2 
NYT] 

Jan. 2: Israeli prime minister Rabin announced that 
Israel would not send a delegation to talks with the 
PLO scheduled to resume 2 January in Taba, 
charging that Chairman Arafat had reneged on 
earlier agreements reached by Israeli foreign min- 
ister Peres and PLO advisor Mahmud Abbas in 
Cairo. 


A delegation of PLO members from Jordan flew 
to Tunis to express complaints about PLO chair- 
man Arafat's “‘autocratic’’ administration. 

King Hussein of Jordan gave PLO chairman 

Arafat a deadline of a week to come to terms on an 
agreement for Jordanian-PLO relations following 
an Israeli withdrawal from Gaza and Jericho. [1/3 
WP] 
Jan. 3: Israeli-PLO economic negotiations resumed 
in Paris, led by Israeli David Brodet and Palestin- 
ian Muhammad Abu Gawsh. They discussed trade, 
labor, and banking. [1/4 FBIS] 

PLO negotiator Haidar Abd al-Shafi, who had 
led the Palestinian delegation to the bilateral talks, 
arrived in Tunis with a petition signed by 118 PLO 
members denouncing Chairman Arafat's manage- 
ment of the negotiations with Israel. [1/4 NYT] 

In Amman, Egyptian foreign minister Musa met 
with King Hussein on the Israeli-PLO negotiations 
and bilateral ties. [1/4 FBIS] 

Israeli troops shot and killed Palestinian teenag- 

ers Fadil Ibrahim Rihan, Abbas al-Said, and Farid 
Sharawi in the Gaza Strip. [1/4 NYT] 
Jan. 4: Benjamin Netanyahu, leader of the Likud 
Party, said that if his party returned to power he 
would feel no obligation to honor the Israeli-PLO 
accord, arguing that the PLO had not respected the 
safety of Jewish settlers in the territories since the 
13 September accord. [1/5 NYT] 

The Washington Post reported that US national 

security advisor Anthony Lake had stated that 
Syria would not be removed from the list of nations 
sponsoring terrorism despite a planned meeting 
between President Bill Clinton and President al- 
Asad scheduled for 16 January. [1/4 WP] 
Jan. 5: PLO foreign affairs chief Faruk Qaddumi 
traveled to Amman for emergency talks with Jor- 
danian officials in response to King Hussein’s 
demand for PLO action on the issue of Jordanian- 
PLO relations. According to the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, the major issue of contention between the PLO 
and Jordan was that PLO chairman Arafat was 
unwilling to sign an agreement that would establish 
Jordan’s central bank as the main bank for the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip and would make Jor- 
dan’s dinar the official currency. Arafat reportedly 
hoped that Palestinians would have their own cur- 
rency and central bank. [1/6 WSJ] 

The Jerusalem Post reported that PLO Chair- 
man Arafat had requested that Senegalese presi- 
dent Abdou Diouf, as well as some unnamed 
African leaders, withhold recognition of Israel until 
the creation of a Palestinian state. [1/5 JP] 

British foreign secretary Hurd visited the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip and called for the end of 
Israeli occupation. [1/6 FT] 

In the Gaza Strip, an unidentified assailant was 
shot by the Israeli army after stabbing an Israeli 
soldier. In a separate incident, Iyad al-Hinawi, 20, 
was shot to death by the Israeli army after throwing 
stones at a soldier. [1/6 FBIS] 


Jan. 7: PLO foreign affairs chief Qaddumi signed 
an accord giving Jordan's central bank financial 
authority in the occupied territories. 

Palestinian leader Faisal al-Husseini met with 
Saudi officials to discuss the possibility of Saudi aid 
to the PLO, previously as high as $200 million but 
suspended because of PLO chairman Arafat's po- 
sition during the 1991 gulf crisis and war. 

Israel released 101 Fatah-allied prisoners whose 
jail terms were scheduled to end by the end of 
January. [1/8 NYT] 

Two Palestinians were killed in an exchange of 
fire between two groups of Palestinians in the 
al-Burayj refugee camp. [1/10 FBIS] 

Jan. 10: Palestinian and Israeli negotiators resumed 
talks in Taba on the size of Jericho and the details 
of Israeli withdrawal. (1/10 FBIS] 

Syrian president al-Asad, in anticipation of his 

meeting with US president Bill Clinton in Switzer- 
land, endorsed the Israeli-PLO accord. [1/11 FT] 
Jan. 12: Israeli and Palestinian negotiators in Taba 
recessed. PLO representative Nabil Shaath said 
that progress was made on 35 out of 38 issues 
concerning Palestinian civilian control, but that 
little progress was made on water rights or security 
issues. [1/13 WP] 
Jan. 14: Three escaped Palestinian prisoners and 
an accomplice were killed by Israeli army members 
in Hebron. In a separate incident, Palestinian Yusif 
Ahmad Islam fatally shot Israeli Gregory Fayzi, 
and then was killed by Israeli soldiers. (1/15 WP] 


Central Asia and 


Transcaucasia 


See also, Regional Affairs, Afghanistan, Iran, 
Turkey 


1993 

Oct. 23: During a visit to Kazakhstan, US secretary 
of state Warren Christopher announced that the 
United States would increase aid to Kazakhstan 
from $55 million a year to $140 million, as well as 
provide $15 million a year for the reclamation of 
the Aral Sea and $85 million from the Nunn-Lugan 
fund created to help former Soviet republics dis- 
pose of nuclear weapons. (10/24 NYT] 

After requesting and being granted a meeting 
with US president Bill Clinton, Kazakh president 
Nursultan Nazarbayev decided to delay the signing 
of the agreement detailing use of the $85 million in 
US aid for dismantling Kazakhstan's nuclear 
stockpile until after the meeting with Clinton, 
scheduled for January 1994. Nazarbayev pledged 
to introduce the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
in parliament by the end of 1993. [10/25 WP] 

Oct. 26: The Wall Street Journal reported that 
Boris Shikhmuradov, Turkmenistan’s deputy 
prime minister, had announced that his country 
would introduce reforms with International Mone- 
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tary Fund backing. A privatization program was 
scheduled to begin 1 December. [10/26 WSJ] 

Oct. 28: Uzbek president Islam Karimov an- 
nounced that $400 million worth of gold had been 
shipped to French, Swiss, and US banks as a 
guarantee for potential investors in Uzbekistan. 
Karimov threatened to create Uzbekistan’s own 
gold-backed national currency because of the Rus- 
sian central bank’s alleged poor administration of 
the ruble zone. [10/29 FT] 

Nov. 1: Turkmenistan replaced the ruble with the 
monat, becoming the fifth of fifteen former Soviet 
republics to introduce an independent currency. 

The Azerbaijani government reached a $7 billion 
agreement with a consortium of Western compa- 
nies developing oil fields in the Caspian Sea. The 
agreement still required ratification by the parlia- 
ment. [11/2 FT] 

Nov. 2: Uzbek vice president Fakhitiyar Khamidov 
announced plans to issue a joint currency with 
Kazakhstan. The Kazakh government denied any 
such plans. [11/3 FT] 

Nov. 15: The Wall Street Journal reported that 
Kazakhstan was scheduled to replace the ruble 
with the tenge. [11/15 WSJ] 

Nov. 23: In an effort to stabilize its economy, the 
Azerbaijani government raised the monthly mini- 
mum wage from 500 to 900 manats, eliminated 
bread subsidies (which raised the price by 850 
percent), and increased domestic prices for oil and 
natural gas by up to 600 percent. [11/24 WSJ] 
Dec. 4: Azerbaijani foreign minister Hasan 
Hasanov visited Turkey for talks regarding Arme- 
nia. [12/6 FBIS] 

Dec. 7: Azerbaijani president Gaydar Aliyev sent a 
message to Turkish president Suleyman Demirel 
requesting arms, ammunition, and volunteers for 
use in the Azeri-Armenian struggle. [12/9 FBIS] 
Dec. 13: By 238 votes to 1, Kazakhstan’s parlia- 
ment approved the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty, and President Nazarbayev signed the mea- 
sure. The parliament, elected in 1989, dissolved 
and called elections for 7 March. The Wall Street 
Journal reported that one quarter of the new par- 
liament would be presidentially appointed. Also 
before dissolving, the parliament abolished re- 
gional legislatures, granting President Nazarbayev 
power to rule by decree until the March elections. 
[12/13 WSJ, 12/14 NYT] 

In Bishek, US vice president Albert Gore met 
Kyrgyz president Askar Akayev and extended 
support for Akayev's reforms. An agreement was 
to be signed establishing joint commissions on 
agricultural products, rural development, and the 
environment. Gore also promised US investment 
of at least $150 million during the next three years 
through a new Central Asia economic development 
fund, and guarantees of up to $43 million in loans 
for oil projects by the Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation. [12/13, 12/14 WP] 
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Jan. 4: Clashes in Nagorno-Karabakh resulted in 
30 deaths in two days. [1/4 WSJ] 

Tajik president Imamali Rakhmanov decreed 
that as of 8 January his country would replace the 
Soviet-era ruble with the Russian ruble, making 
Tajikistan the only former Soviet republic using the 
same currency as Russia. [1/5 FT] 

Jan. 11: The Wall Street Journal, citing Armenian 
sources, reported that Azerbaijani soldiers had 
resumed offensives in Nagorno-Karabakh with 
“hundreds” of deaths in an advance on Armenian 
holdings. [1/11 WSJ] 

Jan. 12: The Wall Street Journal reported that 
Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan had agreed to form a 
common market by the year 2000, and begin coor- 
dination of economic policies in 1995. [1/12 WSJ] 


Petroleum Affairs 
See also, Iraq, Saudi Arabia 


1993 


Oct. 26: The Israeli Merhav group announced a 
$950 million venture with a private Egyptian com- 
pany to build an oil refinery in Alexandria, the 
biggest Arab-Israeli joint venture to date. [10/27 
FT] 


Oct. 28: The Kuwait Foreign Petroleum Explora- 
tion Company's Tunisian branch announced plans 
to double its production of crude oil from its 
Tunisian oil field. [10/29 FBIS] 

Nov. 23: Qatari oil minister Abdallah bin Hamad 
al-Atiyah was named president of the Organization 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC), and 
Libyan oil minister Abdallah Salim al-Badri was 
named vice president. [11/24 FBIS] 

Nov. 24: OPEC announced it would not decrease 
production below its established ceiling of 24.5 
million barrels a day. In response, oil prices fell 
more than $1 a barrel. [11/26 WSJ] 

Nov. 29: The price of crude oil for January delivery 
reached $15.31 a barrel, the lowest since June 1990. 
[11/30 NYT] 

Dec. 4: Reports that the United Nations might lift 
the ban on the export of Iraqi oil drove oil prices 
down further to $13.65 a barrel, the lowest since 
1988. [12/5 FT] 


Regional Affairs 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Central Asia and 
Transcaucasia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Turkey 
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Oct. 16: Morocco and Uzbekistan established dip- 
lomatic relations. [10/18 FBIS] 


Oct. 18: Iranian president Ali Akbar Hashemi 
Rafsanjani agreed to establish new trade and trans- 
port links with Uzbekistan. [10/19 WP] 

Oct. 19: Afghan president Burhanuddin Rabbani 
completed visits to Kuwait and the UAE. [10/19 
FBIS] 

French president Frangois Mitterrand ended a 

regional tour that included stops in Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia, and Yemen. [10/20 FBIS] 
Oct. 20: In Baghdad, deputy ministers Mohammad 
Javad Zarif of Iran and Saad Abd al-Majid al-Faisal 
of Iraq ended two days of talks focusing on an 
exchange of prisoners of war from the Iran-Iraq 
War. [10/21 NYT] 

Russia threatened to use its UN Security Council 
veto to block attempts by Britain, France, and the 
United States to impose new sanctions on Libya in 
an effort to force the Libyan government to turn 
over Abd al-Baset Ali al-Meghrabi and Lamen 
Khalifa, suspects in the 1988 bombing of Pan Am 
Flight 103 over Lockerbie, Scotland. In return for 
its cooperation, Russia wanted Britain, France, 
and the United States to grant it an interest-free 
loan to cover a $4 billion Libyan military debt to 
Moscow. [10/21, 10/31 NYT] 

Oct. 22: De Financieelekonomische Tijd (Antwerp) 
reported that Muhammad Sharaf al-Din al-Fayturi, 
Libyan ambassador to Belgium, had requested 
Belgian mediation with Britain, France, and the 
United States regarding Libyan suspects Abd al- 
Baset Ali al-Meghrabi and Lamen Khalifa. [10/22 
FBIS] 

Oct. 23: Afghanistan signed a natural gas export 
agreement with Tajikistan. [10/25 FBIS] 

Oct. 28: The New York Times reported that Emad 
Salem, a Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) 
informant and a witness in the World Trade Center 
bombing trial in New York, had been in a position 
to foil the 26 February detonation. He originally 
was instructed to substitute harmless powder for 
the explosives, but later was stopped from doing so 
by an unnamed FBI supervisor. [10/28 NYT] 

Nov. 2: Ahmad Ajaj, a 27-year-old Palestinian, and 
US citizen Nidal Ayyad, 26, were named as defen- 
dants in the February World Trade Center bomb- 
ing. [11/3 NYT] 

Nov. 3: Libyan leader Muammar Qadhafi arrived in 
Egypt for a visit with Egyptian president Husni 
Mubarak. [11/4 FBIS] 

Abdo Mohammad Haggag, one of fifteen defen- 
dants charged in the United States in the alleged 
conspiracy to blow up the United Nations and kill 
Egyptian president Mubarak, agreed to become a 
government witness. [11/4 WP] 

Nov. 4: Kurdish separatists attacked Turkish em- 
bassies and offices in 25 communities in Germany 
and three in Switzerland, as well as in Copenhagen, 
London, and Vienna. One person was killed in the 
attacks and 23 wounded. [11/5 NYT] 

Nov. 5: The United States threatened Libya with a 
global boycott of its oil if Tripoli did not give in to 
multilateral demands to surrender the suspects in 


the Pan Am bombing, cooperate with France on 
the investigation of the bombing of a Union Trans- 
ports d'Aériens plane over Niger in 1989, and 
renounce international terrorism. Russia, which 
had previously argued for new sanctions that 
would force Libya to pay a $4 billion arms debt to 
Moscow, was reported to be backing the US 
threat. [11/6 NYT] 

Nov. 7: Britain rejected an offer by Abd al-Baset 
Ali al-Meghrabi and Lamen Khalifa, the two Lib- 
yan suspects in the Pan Am bombing, to stand trial 
in Switzerland, insisting that the trial be held in 
either Scotland or the United States. [11/8 FT] 
Nov. 9: In Damascus, Syrian President Hafiz al- 
Asad received Greek Cypriot foreign minister Ale- 
kos Mikhailidhis. They discussed cooperation 
between the two countries. [11/12 FBIS] 

Nov. 10: The French government granted Mojahe- 
din-e Khalq secretary general Maryam Rajavi per- 
mission to stay in France. The Iranian Foreign 
Ministry formally protested the action. Following 
the French decision, Rajavi resigned her position 
as secretary general, reportedly because of intra- 
group rivalries. [11/12 FBIS] 

Nov. 11: The UN Security Council voted to tighten 
sanctions on Libya. The new resolution, to take 
effect 1 December, called for freezing Libya's 
overseas assets, banning some sales of oil equip- 
ment, and reinforcing an earlier decision to sever 
commercial air links with Libya. Eleven members 
of the council voted for the new sanctions; China, 
Djibouti, Morocco, and Pakistan abstained. [11/12 
NYT, FT] 

Nov. 12: Ahmad Ajaj, 27, and Bilal Alkaisi, 27, 
defendants in the World Trade Center bombing 
trial, attempted to commit suicide in their jail cells, 
but were revived. [11/13 NYT] 

Nov. 13: Afghan foreign minister Hedayat Amin 
Arsala met with Iranian president Rafsanjani and 


discussed the establishment of an economic com- 


mission and the expansion of political and eco- 
nomic ties. [11/15 FBIS] 

Nov. 14: Afghan president Rabbani met with Paki- 
stani prime minister Benazir Bhutto in Islamabad 
to discuss bilateral relations and Kashmir. Bhutto 
announced an agreement for 100 million rupees of 
economic aid to Afghanistan. [11/15 FBIS] 

Nov. 18: Turkish president Suleyman Demirel re- 
ceived Afghan foreign minister Arsala, who re- 
quested economic and humanitarian aid. [11/19 
FBIS] 

Nov. 21: The New York Times reported that Kurd- 
ish groups staged protests on 20 and 21 November 
in several European cities in response to govern- 
ment crackdowns on Kurds following the 4 No- 
vember attacks on Turkish businesses and 
consulates throughout Europe. Twenty thousand 
protestors marched in Bonn, protestors took over 
the cathedral in Strasbourg, and 130 people were 
arrested in a demonstration outside of the Palais de 
Justice in Paris. [11/21 NYT] 
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Nov. 26: The German police banned the Kurdish 
Workers Party (PKK) in Germany, closing its 
offices and seizing its property in reaction to the 4 
November attacks on Turkish offices that left one 
person dead, [11/27 NYT] 

Nov. 27: In Islamabad, Iranian and Pakistani offi- 
cials signed agreements for bilateral cooperation in 
the areas of transport, oil, gas, and railways. [11/30 
FBIS] 

Nov. 28: The Financial Times reported that Lon- 
rho, a British-based international agriculture con- 
glomerate, and the Libyan government had set up a 
Caribbean company to finance a documentary film 
about the 1988 Pan Am bombing. Tiny Rowland, 
the joint executive officer of Lonrho, stated that 
Lonrho was ready to sign agreements with Libya 
worth $224 million if the filmmakers were able to 
prove that Libya was not involved in the bombing. 
[11/28, 11/29 FT] 

Nov. 30: Fahim bin Sultan al-Qasimi, secretary 
general of the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) 
demanded that Iran relinquish its claim to the 
Greater and Lesser Tunbs and Abu Musa islands or 
agree to international arbitration to resolve its 
dispute over the islands with the UAE. Agence 
France-Presse reported that the UAE had invited 
Iran to negotiations over the islands. [12/2 FBIS] 

Wille Moosh, the only witness in the World 
Trade Center bombing trial expected to be able to 
link defendants Mohammad Salameh and Mahmud 
Abu Halima to the van believed to be used in the 
bombing trial, failed to identify the defendants in 
court, instead choosing two members of the jury. 
(12/8 NYT] 

Dec. 5: In Tehran, Azerbaijani parliament speaker 
Rasul Guliyev met with Iranian President Rafsan- 
jani to discuss the Azeri-Armenian conflict. Raf- 
sanjani promised Iranian support in the settlement 
of the crisis, and discussed the establishment of 
further political, economic, oil, and transportation 
ties. [12/6 FBIS] 

Dec. 8: Willie Moosh, the witness in the World Trade 
Center bombing, correctly identified Mohammad 
Salameh and Mahmud Abu Halima, and admitted his 
previous error in identifying them. [12/9 WP] 

The Financial Times reported that the British- 
based Lonrho conglomerate had withdrawn its 
support of the film about the 1988 Pan Am bomb- 
ing. [12/8 FT] 

In Tehran, Pakistan's prime minister Bhutto 
discussed the development of economic ties with 
spiritual leader Ali Khamenehi. Agreement was 
reached in principle for a pipeline for supplying 
Iranian gas to Pakistan. [12/9, 12/10 FBIS] 

Dec. 9: Sean O'Leary, a witness in the World Trade 
Center bombing trial who worked with defendant 
Nidal Ayyad, identified the voice of the caller to 
the Daily News who claimed responsibility for the 
bombing as that of Ayyad. [12/10 NYT] 

Dec. 14: Pakistani prime minister Benazir Bhutto 
met with UAE president Zayid bin Sultan AI 
Nuhayyan. [12/16 FBIS] 
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Dec. 16: Lebanese prime minister Rafiq al-Hariri 
met with Turkish prime minister Tansu Ciller. He 
was the first Lebanese prime minister to visit 
Turkey. They discussed Turkish assistance in Leb- 
anon's economic reconstruction. [12/17 FBIS] 
Dec. 20: In Ankara, Iranian vice president Hassan 
Habibi met with Turkish prime minister Ciller to 
discuss political, economic, and security matters. 
[12/21 FBIS] 

Dec. 23: Iran denied the GCC demand for negotia- 
tions with the UAE regarding the Greater and 
Lesser Tunbs and Abu Musa islands and reiterated 
its sovereignty over them. [12/27 FBIS] 

Dec. 28: In Tehran, Iranian foreign minister Ali 
Akbar Velayati met with Azerbaijani foreign min- 
ister Hasan Hasanov and discussed the expansion 
of ties and the formation of a border committee. 
[12/29 FBIS] 


Afghanistan 


See also, Regional Affairs, Egypt, Pakistan, 
Turkey 
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Oct. 20: The Wall Street Journal reported Presi- 
dent Burhanuddin Rabbani as saying that his coun- 
try needed $4 billion for reconstruction, and had 
received Saudi assistance as well as pledges of aid 
from the UAE. [10/20 WSJ] 

Oct. 23: The Afghan Aid Organization, an agricul- 
tural and engineering agency funded by Britain, the 
European Community, and the United States, re- 
ported that its director and a guard had been shot 
dead at their office in Kabul. [10/25 FBIS] 

Oct. 26: In Kabul, Foreign Minister Hedayat Amin 
Arsala met with Pakistani prime minister Benazir 
Bhutto. (10/28 FBIS] 

Oct. 28: Radio Afghanistan announced a cease-fire 
between the Ittehad-e-Islami-Afghanistan and 
Hezb-e-Wahdat-e-Islami-ye-Afghanistan. [10/29 
FBIS] 

Nov. 2: Al-Hayat (London) reported a clash be- 
tween the forces of Prime Minister Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar and those of Defense Minister Ahmad 
. Shah Massoud north of Kabul. [11/4 FBIS] 

Nov. 15: New Zealand journalist Terence White 
and US journalist John Jennings were released 
after being abducted east of Kabul on 8 November. 
[11/15 FBIS] 

According to Agence France-Presse (AFP), 

more than 1,000 Hezb-e-Wahdat-e-Islami-ye-Af- 
ghanistan soldiers entered Kabul in an apparent 
break from Hezb-e-Islami/Hekmatyar. They were 
met by Baba Jan, an ally of Defense Minister 
Massoud. [11/16 FBIS] 
Nov. 18: Al-Hayat reported that Hasan al-Turabi, 
leader of the National Islamic Front in Sudan, had 
arrived in Kabul to mediate between Defense Min- 
ister Massoud and Prime Minister Hekmatyar. 
(11/24 FBIS] 


Nov. 24: A cease-fire was signed between the 
forces of Defense Minister Massoud and Prime 
Minister Hekmatyar. (11/26 FBIS] 
Nov. 25: Fighting continued near Tagab between 
Massoud and Hekmatyar forces despite the cease- 
fire of 24 November. [11/26 FBIS] 
Nov. 27: Prime Minister Hekmatyar's forces cut 
the road between Kabul and Pakistan following air 
and ground attacks by forces loyal to President 
Rabbani. UN officials reported fighting near the 
dam on the Kabul River. [12/7 FBIS] 
President Rabbani met with members of Hezb- 
e-Islami/Hekmatyar. [11/29 FBIS] 
Nov. 28: Prime Minister Hekmatyar, in an inter- 
view with the Islamic Republic News Agency, 
stated that he would resign as prime minister if 
President Rabbani resigned simultaneously, and 
declared that Hezb-e-Islami was willing to accept 
an unconditional cease-fire. [11/29 FBIS] 
Dec. 4: Sayyed Ahmad Gaylani, head of the Na- 
tional Islamic Front for Afghanistan, said that 
President Rabbani had asked him to become prime 
minister; Gaylani said that he would accept if 
Hekmatyar resigned. [12/6 FBIS] 
Dec. 10: Al-Hayat reported that four non-Afghan 
Hezb-e-Islami/Hekmatyar fighters—including one 
Libyan and one Algerian—were killed in the Tagab 
Valley during an offensive to regain positions lost 
to Jamiat-e-Islami forces. [12/14 FBIS] 
Dec. 11: President Rabbani allegedly approved the 
resignation of Prime Minister Hekmatyar and the 
transfer of power to Amin Waqad Qazi, the com- 
munications minister. [12/13 FBIS] 
Dec. 12: Hezb-e-Islami/Hekmatyar denied that 
Gulbuddin Hekmatyar had stepped down as prime 
minister. [12/13 FBIS] 
Dec. 13: Former president Muhammad Najibullah 
reportedly attempted to leave Afghanistan via the 
Kabul airport, but was stopped by President Rab- 
bani's security forces and returned to the UN 
office, where he had been staying. [12/14 FBIS] 
Dec. 16: Clashes erupted in Kabul between forces 
loyal to Prime Minister Hekmatyar and the militia 
led by General Abdul Rashid Dostam, killing 12 
people and wounding 20. [12/23 FBIS] 
Dec. 19: Radio Afghanistan reported that Gulbud- 
din Hilal had assumed the duties of prime minister, 
allegedly replacing Amin Waqqd Qazi. Prime Min- 
ister Hekmatyar continued to deny that he had ever 
stepped down. [12/20 FBIS] 
Dec. 21: Five deaths resulted from fighting that 
broke out between two Hezb-e Islami/Hekmatyar 
factions over the distribution of goods. [12/23 FBIS] 
Four people were killed and thirty wounded 
when a mortar hit a Kabul shopping district. [12/23 
FT] 
Dec. 26: AFP reported that Hezb-e-Islami/Hekmat- 
yar and the forces of President Rabbani had agreed 
to an immediate cease-fire in the Tagab area 
brokered by a 17-member ministerial commission 
established by Communications Minister Qazi. 
However, fighting erupted between the two groups 


on a new front in northern Kabul, killing three and 
wounding six. [12/27 FBIS] 
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Jan. 1: In Kabul, fighting erupted between the forces 
of President Rabbani and General Dostam. It was the 
first battle between their forces. [1/2 NYT] 

Jan. 2: According to the Washington Post, Presi- 
dent Rabbani had control of the greatest part of 
Kabul, but that General Dostam's and Prime Min- 
ister Hekmatyar's forces had control of the Kabul 
airport. [1/3 WP] 

Jan. 4: Fighters loyal to President Rabbani bombed 
positions held by Dostam and Hekmatyar forces. 
Fighting also was reported in the Mazar-e-Sharif 
area. UN offices in both areas were damaged and 
UN personnel were evacuated. [1/5 NYT] 

Jan. 5: President Rabbani's forces regained control 
of the Kabul airport. The International Committee 
of the Red Cross confirmed that 80 people had died 
in fighting since 1 January. [1/6 NYT] 

Jan. 7: President Rabbani and the Dostam/Hekmat- 
yar alliance agreed to a 24-hour cease-fire to allow 
the wounded to reach hospitals and civilians to 
evacuate. [1/8 WP] 

Jan. 8: Four UN staff members and diplomats from 
India, Libya, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, and Turkey 
left Kabul for the Pakistan border during the 24- 
hour cease-fire. A spokesman for Prime Minister 
Hekmatyar said that President Rabbani’s troops 
had violated the cease-fire and bombed their head- 
quarters in Charasyab. [1/9 NYT] 

Jan. 9: Fighting erupted between mujahidin fac- 
tions in Kabul’s southeastern districts. [1/10 FBIS] 


Algeria 


1993 

Oct. 18: Journalist Ismail Yifsah was killed near his 
home outside of Algiers. [10/19 FBIS] 

Oct. 19: The Russian embassy reported that Rus- 
sian military advisors Vladimir Valezhniy and 
Aleksandr Orlor were shot to death in Laghouat 
Province on 15 October. [10/19 FBIS] 

Oct. 20: Japan’s Export-Import Bank agreed to 
lend more than $400 million to SONATRACH. 
[10/22 FBIS] 

The European Community’s Mediterranean Ba- 

sin Committee agreed to grant $35 million to sup- 
port agricultural projects in Algeria. [10/21 FBIS] 
Oct. 21: Three unidentified technicians from Co- 
lombia, Peru, and the Philippines were found dead 
in Algiers. They had been reported missing on 19 
October. [10/22 FBIS ] 
Oct. 24: Gunmen abducted three French diplo- 
mats—Jean-Claude and Michele Thévenot and 
Alain Freisseir-—from outside the French consu- 
late. The kidnappers also killed a policeman guard- 
ing the building. [10/25 NYT] 
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Security forces killed seven alleged terrorists in 
eastern Algeria and arrested five others for the 
derailment of a train in Kadiria. [10/26 FBIS] 

Oct. 25: Radio France International reported that 
three gunmen killed a police superintendent and his 
son in Kolea. [10/26 FBIS] 

Al-Quds al-Árabi (London) reported that the 
Islamic Group had claimed responsibility for the 
kidnapping of the three French consulate employ- 
ees the preceding day. [11/1 FBIS] 

The French Foreign Ministry recommended that 
the approximately 76,000 French citizens in Alge- 
ria consider leaving the country. [10/27 NYT] 

The Algiers News Agency reported that seven 
Islamists were killed near Algiers during clashes 
with security forces during the preceding four 
days. [11/1 FBIS] 

Oct. 27: A military court in Ouargla sentenced 18 
defendants to death in absentia for involvement in 
the deaths of five policemen in Laghouat Province 
in January 1993. Eleven additional death sentences 
were passed down by the military court in Ouargla 
for unspecified crimes. [10/28 FBIS] 

Oct. 30: Three people were reported killed in 
Boumerdes, Jijel, and Blida between 27 and 29 
October. Eleven alleged terrorists were reported 
killed between 26 and 29 October. [11/1 FBIS] 
Oct. 31: Jean-Claude and Michele Thévenot and 
Alain Freisseir were rescued in Algiers by security 
forces in a raid that left six people dead. [11/1 
NYT] 

Nov. 2: Security services reported that 17 members 
of armed groups were killed the preceding day in 
the Djebel Bouzagza area. Eleven other people 
were reported killed in five security operations 
since 31 October. [11/3 NYT] 

Nov. 3: Thirteen alleged terrorists were killed in 
Mostaganem, Blida, Algiers, and Jijel, and 7 others 
were arrested. [11/4 FBIS] 

Nov. 4: Security forces increased the number of 
checkpoints and forces in Algiers in response to the 
kidnapping of the French diplomats. 

Radio France International reported that 40 peo- 
ple were killed by the army during a nationwide 
operation lasting from 31 October to 4 November. 
[11/4 FBIS] 

An unsigned statement given to French diplomat 
Michele Thévenot by her abductors warned all 
foreigners to leave Algeria by 1 December or risk 
"sudden death."' [11/5 NYT] 

Nov. 6: Two armed men and a policeman died in 
two incidents in Ait-Rahmoun and Blida. [11/8 
FBIS] 

Nov. 7: Security forces announced that they had 
killed seven alleged terrorists on 6 and 7 November 
in Boumerdes and Relizane. [11/8 FBIS] 

Nov. 9: The French Interior Ministry reported the 
arrest of 88 suspected members of the Islamic 
Salvation Front (FIS) living in France, including 
Djaffar al-Hourairi and Moussa Kraouche, the 
president and chief spokesman of the Algerian 
Brotherhood in France, which allegedly represents 
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the FIS. Their arrest reportedly was related to the 
24 October abduction of French diplomats in Alg- 
iers. [11/10 NYT] 
Nov. 10: Six customs officials were killed in west- 
ern Algeria by unknown assailants. [11/12 FBIS] 
The French Interior Ministry released 85 of the 
88 people arrested the preceding day, but contin- 
ued to hold two leaders of the Algerian Brother- 
hood and a third man. [11/11 FT] 
Nov. 13: Two hundred people were arrested by 
security forces in Belcourt on charges of terrorism. 
Fassi al-Hadi, a 36-year-old official in Mouzaia 
who was abducted 11 November, was found dead 
in al-Affroun. Policeman Bensabra Djiad, 36, was 
killed in an attack by gunmen in Jijel. [11/15 FBIS] 
Nov. 14: A gendarme in Constantine and a munic- 
ipal official in Medea were killed. Security forces 
reported the killing of four alleged terrorists in Jijel. 
According to Agence France-Presse (AFP), Mu- 
hammad Tidjini Boudjelkha, a founding member of 
the FIS, was kidnapped by the Organization of 
Free Young Algerians, an anti-Islamist group. 
[11/15 FBIS] 


Nov. 16: The special judicial court of Algiers . 


passed 37 death sentences, including 30 in absen- 
tia, on members of an unidentified organization in 
Laghouat Province. They were charged with form- 
ing an armed group, sabotaging public property, 
and embezzlement. [11/17 FBIS] 

The Islamic Republic News Agency reported 
that a spokesman for the FIS said that scheduled 
talks between the FIS and Algerian officials had 
been called off. [11/16 FBIS] 

Nov. 17: A tribunal sentenced 10 people to death, 8 
in absentia, for the February 10, 1992, killing of 6 
policemen in Algiers. [11/18 NYT] 

The Algiers special court sentenced 37 people to 
death, 30 in absentia, for their involvement in the 
killing of 5 police in the Laghouat region. [11/18 
FBIS] 

Nov. 19: According to France-Inter Radio Net- 
work, 27 people were killed in fighting between 
opposition factions. The Armed Islamic Group 
(GIA) threatened to kill Islamists who favored 
maintaining a dialogue with the government. [11/22 
FBIS] 

Nov. 20: The Justice Ministry reported that Cha- 
ouch Radouane, chairman of the Court of Justice of 
Tenes, was assassinated. Thirteen alleged terror- 
ists were reported to have died in fighting with 
security services in central and eastern Algeria 
between 11 and 20 November. [11/22 FBIS] 

Nov. 22: AFP reported that security forces had 
arrested 300 people for questioning in Annaba. 
[11/23 FBIS] 

Nov. 23: Four people were killed by gunmen in 
Algiers. Security forces reportedly killed five al- 
leged terrorists and arrested forty-six in Tiaret 
Province. Two gendarmes were killed in the latter 
incident. [11/24, 11/29 FBIS] 

Nov. 25: Nine policemen were killed and two 
wounded in an attack by gunmen in al-Harrash. 


Two other fatal shootings were reported near Alg- 
iers. [11/26 FBIS] 

Nov. 26: Muhammad Bouslimani, president of the 
Association of Guidance and Reform and a founding 
member of the Islamic Resistance Movement (HA- 
MAS), was kidnapped in Ouled Yaich. [11/29 FBIS] 
Nov. 28: Security services reported that 10 people, 
including two security officers, were assassinated 
in Algiers, Boumerdes, Sidi Bel Abbes, and Tiaret. 
[11/29 FBIS] 

Nov. 29: Security services announced four murders 
of citizens on 27 and 28 November in the central 
and east regions of the country. [11/30 FBIS] 
Nov. 30: Security services announced that they had 
killed four alleged terrorists in Ayn Kerma on 28 
November. [12/1 FBIS] 

Dec. 1: Gunmen shot to death Mahfoud Kerdali, 
46, a judge in Blida. He was the fifth judge killed 
since 15 May. [12/2 FBIS] 

Dec. 2: Manuel Lopez Bailen, a Spanish citizen, 
was murdered in his car between Khemis Miliano 
and Berrouaghia. [12/3 WP] 

The Higher State Council announced the suspen- 
sion of executions of Islamists, but the Algiers 
Special Court handed down five death sentences in 
absentia. [12/3 FBIS] 

Dec. 5: Larissa Ayadi, a Russian citizen, was shot 
to death in Algiers. [12/6 WP] 

Dec. 6: Rouaz Lakhdar, presiding judge of the 
tribunal in Oran, was shot to death. Security offic- 
ers announced that Muhammad Guezmir, 24, one 
of the alleged kidnappers of the three French 
consulate employees in October, was killed in a 
clash with policemen in Algiers. [12/7 WP] 

Five people were reported kidnapped between 3 
and 5 December in Blida Province, and three were 
found dead. [12/7 FBIS] 

Dec. 7: Near Algiers, gunmen fatally shot Salah 
Fellah, a Foreign Ministry official. [12/10 NYT] 
Dec. 8: According to Radio Algiers, an unidentified 
Frenchman was found shot to death in Laarbaa. 
[12/8 FBIS] 

Malcolm Vincent, 41, a British oil technician, 
was shot to death in western Algeria. [12/9 FT] 
Dec. 9: Gunmen opened fire on policemen trying to 
quiet angry shoppers in Sidi Moussa. Eight police 
and two civilians were killed. Eleven people were 
killed in a separate incident in Chlef. [12/10 NYT] 

The US Department of State advised the 440 
registered US citizens to leave Algeria, and an- 
nounced a reduction of US diplomatic personnel. 
{12/10 WP] 

Abd al-Kader Chiad, the religious affairs inspec- 
tor of Constantine Province, was killed in al- 
Khroub. [12/10 FBIS] 

Dec. 11: Twelve Bosnian and Croatian technicians 
working for the Hydroelektra company were 
stabbed to death by approximately 50 attackers 
near Blida. [12/16 NYT] 

Dec. 14: Jailed FIS leader Ali Belhadj began a 
hunger strike to protest poor prison conditions. 
[12/15 FBIS] 


Dec. 15: Security forces announced that they had 
killed three people and arrested twenty-five others 
in Algiers, Sidi Bel-Abbes, Tebessa, and Tiaret 
between 12 and 14 December. [12/16 FBIS] 

Dec. 16: AFP reported that the GIA claimed re- 
sponsibility for the murder of the 12 Croatian and 
Bosnian technicians, stating that it was to avenge 
the killing of Muslims in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
and to force foreigners to leave Algeria. [12/16 
FBIS] 

Chief Justice Gentri Seddik, 46, the chairman of 
the judicial council of Tizi Ouzou court, was assas- 
sinated at his home in Madania, Algiers. [12/17 
NYT] 

Dec. 17: In response to statements by General 
Muhammad Touati, a member of the National 
Committee for Dialogue, that the government 
would consider talking with the FIS, Rabah Kebir, 
an exiled leader of the FIS, issued five conditions 
that the government would have to meet before 
negotiating: the freeing of political prisoners; the 
repeal of laws passed under emergency rule; the 
establishment of a committee to include political, 
religious, and judicial forces; trials for people ac- 
cused of violent activities; and a neutral venue for 
the negotiations. [12/19 FT] 

Dec. 19: The High State Council extended the term 
of the presidency until the end of January and 
scheduled a national conference for 25-26 January 
to reevaluate the post. The security services an- 
nounced the deaths of eight alleged militants, two 
gendarmes, and four civilians in preceding days. 
[12/20 FT] 

Dec. 25: Five policemen and two bystanders were 
shot to death in Annaba by unidentified gunmen. 
[12/27 FBIS] 

A mudslide in Oran killed 12 people and injured 

46. [12/27 NYT] 
Dec. 28: Algerian poet Youssef Sebti was found 
murdered in his home in al-Harrach. Security offi- 
cials said that four civilians were found dead on 26 
December in Algiers and Tipaza. [12/29 NYT] 

Security forces said seven alleged terrorists were 
killed between 23 and 26 December in Batna, 
Skikda, Blida, and Algiers, and two policemen and 
one gunman were killed in Bir Mourad Rais. [12/29 
FBIS] 

Dec. 29: A Belgian woman and her husband were 
killed in their home in Thamer. [12/30 WP] 

Dec. 30: An gunmen was killed by security forces 
when he raided a post office in Fouka. [1/3 FBIS] 
Dec. 31: Radio Algiers reported that seven alleged 
terrorists were killed and five were arrested on 30 
and 31 December in Batna, Blida, Boumerdes, and 
Medea Algiers provinces. [1/4 FBIS] 


1994 

Jan. 2: According to Radio Algiers, seven people 
were killed in Blida, Biskra, Relizane and Chlef, 
and arsons were reported in nine schools in Blida, 
Oum al-Bouaghi, Chlef, and Ayn Defla. [1/3 FBIS] 
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Jan. 3: Middle East Watch released a report accus- 
ing the government and the FIS of human rights 
abuses. The report stated that among the Arab 
nations, Algeria was behind only Iraq in terms of 
judicial executions in 1993. (1/4 WP] 

Jan. 4: Djilali Zaabane, president of the Oued 
Rhiou court of the judicial council of Mostaganem, 
was killed in his home in Jdiouia. Security forces 
announced that they bad killed seven people in 
various areas. [1/5 FBIS] 

Radio Algiers reported that six alleged terrorists 
were killed between 2 and 4 January in the prov- 
inces of Tipaza and Oran. [1/6 FBIS] 

Jan. 8: Muhammad Belahcen, an official responsi- 
ble for religious affairs in Ayn Defla Province, was 
assassinated. Six civilians were killed in al-Taif, 
Oum al-Bouaghi, and Mostaganem provinces. [1/10 
FBIS] 

Jan. 9: The Washington Post reported that 11 
Algerians had been killed in the preceding days, 
including three members of the National Liberation 
Front, and 4 alleged terrorists killed by security 
officers. [1/9 WP] 

Jan. 11: Twenty gunmen attacked the entourage of 
Muhammad Bellal, the governor of the Tissemsilt 
region, killing him, 15 policemen, and 2 others. 
[1/14 NYT] 

Jan. 13: Four policemen were shot to death near a 
school in Algiers. One student and one teacher 
were also wounded in the attack. [1/14 WP] 


Cyprus 


See also, Regional Affairs 


1993 

Oct. 20: In Nicosia, Turkish Cypriot leader Rauf 
Denktas, Greek Cypriot leader Glavkos Kliridhis, 
and British foreign secretary Douglas Hurd met at 
the request of Hurd. [10/21 FBIS] 

Oct. 23: TRT (Ankara) reported that a British 
flagged-ship in the port of Famagusta in northern 
Cyprus reportedly was carrying illegal weapons to 
Yemen. It last docked in Holland. [10/25 FBIS] 
Dec. 15: Northern Cypriot prime minister Dervis 
Eroglu resigned. [12/16 FBIS] 

Dec. 28: A 24-hour civil servant strike in southern 
Cyprus over pay increases shut down banks, gov- 
ernment offices, and airports. [12/28 FBIS] 


Egypt 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, 
Regional Affairs, Israel, Pakistan 


1993 


Oct. 16: Policeman Hilal Marzuq Nazir was fatally 
shot in Asyut. [10/19 FBIS] 


Petroleum, 
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Oct. 20: Unidentified gunmen killed Nash'at Fawzi 
al-Zaqam and Michael Fadl Riyad in Daryut City. 
[10/21 FBIS] 

Oct. 22: Security forces arrested 14 people on 
charges of terrorism. [10/25 FBIS] 

Oct. 23: The Higher Military Tribunal sentenced 
four people to death for an attack on an army 
general’s car [Osman Shahin?], which was in re- 
sponse to the execution of alleged terrorists 
charged with the attempted assassination of Infor- 
mation Minister Safwat al-Sharif in March 1993. 
[10/26 FBIS] 

The Financial Times reported that between Jan- 
uary and August 1993, the number of European 
tourists visiting Egypt declined by 25 percent. 
[10/23 FT] 

Oct. 24: Mubammadi Muhammad Mursi, a prisoner 
in the Abu Zabal prison, was killed and 56 other 
prisoners were wounded during an uprising that 
started when an inspection team was taken hos- 
tage. [10/25 FBIS] 

Oct. 25: Twenty university students were injured 
and 100 arrested at a protest against the expulsion 
of 500 students because of their support of Islamist 
activities. [10/26 FBIS] 

Oct. 26: Samir Abu Ala opened fire in the Semir- 
amis Intercontinental Hotel in Cairo, killing Amer- 
. ican tourists Coby Hoffman, 44, Robert Guide, 45, 
and French tourist Fernen Boulan, 45, and wound- 
ing five others. No group officially claimed respon- 
sibility for the attack, but Reuters quoted police 
reports as saying that the gunman carried out the 
attack as a protest against Serbian actions in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. [10/27, 10/28 WP] 

Lieutenant Colonel Abu Bakr Abu Salim was 
shot to death in Abu Tij. [10/27 FBIS] 

Oct. 27: The Egyptian Interior Ministry reported 
that Samir Abu Ala, who opened fire in a Cairo 
hotel on 26 October, was mentally unbalanced and 
was not acting on behalf of an organized opposition 
group. [10/28 NYT] 

Oct. 28: Brigadier General Mahmud al-Deeb was 
shot to death in Qina. Al-Deeb was director of 
investigations in Qina's security department, 
which handles the questioning of Islamists. [10/29 
NYT] 

An Interior Ministry official reported that the 
nationwide antiterrorist campaigns had resulted in 
the arrest of 46 alleged terrorists. [10/29 FBIS] 

Muhammad Akkad, who was wounded in the 26 
October shooting in a Cairo hotel, said that the 
gunman was accompanied by someone who gave 
orders, contradicting Interior Ministry reports that 
Samir Abu Ala acted alone. Officials rejected po- 
lice reports that stated that the gunman was with 
two other men who also were arrested. [10/30 
NYT] 

Oct. 30: Assistant constable Zaghlul Ishaq Hunayn 
was fatally shot in Umm Qasr. 

According to Agence France-Presse (AFP), the 
Islamic Group claimed responsibility for the kill- 
ings of General Mahmud al-Deeb in Qina and 


Lieutenant Colonel Abu Bakr Abu Salih in Abu Tij. 
[11/1 FBIS] 

The military court in Cairo sentenced eight men 
to death for membership in the Vanguards of 
Conquest. [10/31 NYT] 

Oct. 31: Husam al-Din Muhuammad Abu al-Said, 
an alleged fugitive terrorist, was shot to death by 
Egyptian police in Asyut. 

Muhammad Sayyid Ahmad Abd al-Rahman, a 

plainclothes policeman, was shot to death in al- 
Badari. [11/1 FBIS] 
Nov. 1: AFP reported that the Islamic Group's 
judicial committee passed a fatwa ordering the 
assassination of eight military judges who had 
sentenced 38 of its members to death. [11/1 FBIS] 
Nov. 3: Ramadan Mustafa Hassan, 28, Ali Fayed, 
27, and Said Abd al-Raziq Badri, 20, were executed 
in a Cairo prison for conspiring to overthrow the 
government. [11/4 NYT] 

Security forces arrested 400 suspected Islamists 
in al-Minufiyya Province. 

Policeman Arafat Tulbah, 19, was shot to death 
in Aswan. [11/4 FBIS] 

Nov. 6: The Washington Post reported that Ayman 
Zawahri, the Egyptian leader said to have launched 
the Vanguards of Conquest, had been granted 
political asylum in Switzerland. Swiss Ministry of 
Justice spokeswoman Corinne Goestschel denied 
that political asylum had been given to anyone 
under that name, but did not verify whether Za- 
wahri was living in Switzerland under an alias. 
[11/6 WP] 

Nov. 7: Policeman Abd al-Fattah Husayn, 52, was 
shot to death in Aswan. [11/8 FBIS] 

Nov. 10: Policeman Sayyid Ahmad Hindawi was 
shot to death in Asyut. [11/10 FBIS] 

The Higher State Security Prosecutor’s Office 
released Majdi Ahmad Husayn, chief editor of 
al-Sha'b. [11/12 FBIS] 

Nov. 14: Ali Abd al-Hamid Hamid, leader of the 
Muslim Brotherhood, was arrested for possession 
and distribution of subversive literature. [11/18 
FBIS] 

Nov. 15: Egyptian and US forces carried out 
"Bright Star 1993” maneuvers. [11/17 FBIS] 

In Cairo, Afghan president Burhanuddin Rab- 
bani met with President Husni Mubarak to discuss 
the restoration of relations between their countries. 
[11/16 FBIS] 

Nov. 21: Captain Muhammad Nada and his driver, 
Abd al-Aziz Mustafa, were killed and four others 
wounded in a shooting in Qina. [11/22 FBIS] 

Nov. 25: An assassination attempt was carried out 
against Prime Minister Atif Sidqi in northern Cairo. 
The Jihad Organization claimed responsibility for 
the bombing, in which a 15-year-old girl was killed 
and 18 people were wounded. [11/26 NYT] 

Nov. 26: Egyptian police arrested 190 suspects in 
Cairo in connection with the assassination attempt 
on Prime Minister Sidgi. [11/27 NYT] 

Nov. 27: Mahmud Salah Jad and Mustafa Awni 
Zaki were executed in a Cairo prison for an attack 


on an army general’s [Osman Shahin?] car. [11/29 
FBIS] 

Nov. 29: Interior Minister Hasan al-Alfi announced 
that Egyptian newspapers were forbidden to con- 
duct interviews with Islamists. [11/30 FBIS] 

President Mubarak approved death sentences for 
11 people convicted of trying to overthrow the 
government. [11/30 WSJ] 

Nov. 30: The Supreme State Security Court in 
Cairo sentenced Abd al-Shafi Ramadan to death for 
the June 1992 murder of secularist Farag Fuda. 
[12/2 FT] 

Dec. 1: Undercover policemen Muhammad Mah- 
mud Faraj Hammad and Fathi Ali Ahmad Sad were 
fatally shot in Dayrut. [12/2 FBIS] 

President Mubarak lifted restrictions on Egyp- 
tians wanting to visit Israel. [12/2 WP] 

Dec. 4: Interior Minister al-Alfi announced the 
arrest of Sayyid Salah al-Sayyid Sulayman, a 
member of the Vanguards of Conquest, and eight 
others in connection with the 25 November assas- 
sination attempt on Prime Minister Sidqi. [12/6 
FBIS] 

Dec. 6: Policeman Hamid Muhammad Jabrah al- 
Umdah was shot dead in Asyut. [12/6 FBIS] 

Dec. 7: The security office reported that 332 people 
were arrested for rioting and demonstrating in 
Asyut. [12/8 FBIS] 

Dec. 9: Fifteen members of the Vanguards of 
Conquest were arrested in connection with the 25 
November assassination attempt on Prime Minister 
Sidqi. [12/10 NYT] 

Gunmen opened fired outside a Helwan theater, 

wounding six and killing policeman Awaja Makhluf 
Muhammad. (12/10 FBIS] 
Dec. 13: Alleged terrorist Muhammad Abd al- 
Wahhab Muhammad Ahmad, alias Muhammad 
Hilmi, was killed after firing at police when they 
attempted to arrest him in Dishna. [12/14 FBIS] 

Mansur Kikhia, a Libyan dissident and former 
foreign minister and UN representative, disap- 
peared from his hotel room in Cairo. He was in 
Egypt attending a meeting of the Arab Organiza- 
tion of Human Rights, which he founded, and had 
planned to meet with Libyan officials. [12/14 
NYT] 

Dec. 14: Weakened by rains and quarrying, a 
limestone cliff on the outskirts of Cairo collapsed 
and killed at least 34 people. [12/15 WP] 

Dec. 16: Ahmad Muhammad Hammuda, Hisham 
Taha Salim, and Yahya Shahrur were hanged for 
plotting to assassinate President Mubarak and 
overthrow the government. Hammuda and Salim 
were alleged members of Organization 19, and 
Shahrur of the Vanguards of Conquest. [12/17 


NYT] 
Dec. 18: Police colonel Ahmad Shalan was shot to 
death in Cairo’s al-Matariyya district. Muhammad 
Abd al-Alim, a sentry at the al-Qusiyya station, 
was shot to death. [12/20 FBIS] 

US president Bill Clinton sent a request to 
Egyptian president Mubarak imploring his assis- 
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tance in the search for Mansur Kikhia, the Libyan 
dissident who disappeared from his Cairo hotel 
room on 13 December. [12/19 NYT] 

Dec. 19: Nine people were killed and eighteen 
wounded in an attack on a police convoy in Asyut. 
[12/20 FBIS] 

Three gunmen in a taxi opened fire on the car of 
Colonel Muhammad Kassim Tuayamah in Asyut, 
killing him and two aides. In an ensuing clash, the 
three gunmen, the taxi driver, and two policemen 
were killed. [12/20 WP] 

Dec. 20: Security guards Hasan Muhammad and 
Mustafa Ibrahim Farghali were shot to death in 
Asyut. [12/22 FBIS] 

Six members of the Vanguards of Conquest were 
hanged in Cairo for crimes against the government. 
[12/21 NYT] i 

According to al-Hayat (London), the Islamic 
Group claimed responsibility for the assassination 
of Colonel Ahmad Shalan on 18 December. [12/23 
FBIS] 

UN secretary-general Boutros Boutros-Ghali ap- 
pealed to President Mubarak for help in the search 
for missing Libyan dissident Mansur Kikhia. [12/21 
FT] 


Dec. 26: Four policemen were fatally shot in al- 
Qusiyya. [12/27 NYT] 

Dec. 27: Gunmen fired on a tourist bus in Cairo, 
wounding eight Egyptians and eight Austrians. 
[12/28 NYT] 

In Asyut, one civilian was killed and one 
wounded in an exchange of gunfire between secu- 
rity officers and alleged terrorists. (12/28 WP] 
Dec. 29: Policeman Rikab al-Awni Nur and alleged 
terrorist Salah Muhammad Atiyah died in a shoot- 
out during a search for alleged terrorists in al- 
Badari. [12/30 FBIS] 

Dec. 30: Egyptian Interior Minister al-Alfi an- 
nounced that a police raid in Asyut had uncovered 
a plot to kill 12 government officials and bomb 
eight government buildings. One official stated 
that there was evidence of financial support for 
the plot from Afghanistan, Iran, Sudan, and Ye- 
men. [1/1 NYT] 

Dec. 31: Isma'il Abd al-Rahman Hamdan, an al- 
leged terrorist, was killed by security officers in 
Asyut. [1/3 FBIS] 


1994 

Jan. 10: Police lieutenant colonel Mustafa Khalil 
and his driver were killed in an attack in Asyut. 
{1/11 WP] 

Jan. 11: AFP reported that Libya had turned over 
two unidentified Islamists to Egyptian authorities. 
[1/12 FBIS] 

Jan. 13: Warrant officer Kamil Ahmad Salim and 
sentries Ali Husayn Shaybub and Abd al-Majid 
Abd al-Shihatah were fatally shot in Asyut. [1/14 
FBIS] 
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Iran 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Egypt, Iraq, Turkey 


1993 

Oct. 16: The Mojahedin-e Khalg announced that it 
had conducted a four-day military maneuver on the 
Iran-Iraq border. [10/18 FBIS] 

Oct. 17: Germany denied British and US allega- 
tions that its government was providing political 
and economic support to Iran and, thereby, under- 
mining Western pressure on Iran as agreed to in a 
December 1992 European Community agreement. 
[10/18 WSJ] 

Oct. 23: The Foreign Ministry denied a report in 
al-Sharq al-Awsat (London) that Iran was planning 
to test-launch a medium-range missile with North 
Korea. [10/25 FBIS] 

Oct. 24: Eight of twenty-two retired army and navy 
officers were released after being arrested for sign- 
ing an open letter to spiritual leader Ali Khamenehi 
that was critical of the government. [10/27 FBIS] 
Oct. 26: The Financial Times reported that the 
Majlis had passed a law banning government em- 
ployees from a range of activities, including unau- 
thorized contact with foreigners. [10/26 FT] 

Oct. 27: The Islamic Republic News Agency 
(IRNA) reported that Mojahedin-e Khalq members 
had allegedly attacked border areas in the previous 
seven days, killing six people. [10/27 FBIS] 

Oct. 28: Kazem Darabi, an Iranian living in Ger- 
many, and four accomplices went on trial for the 
murder of Sadegh Sharafkandi, secretary general 
of the Democratic Party of Kurdistan. [10/29 NYT] 
Nov. 1: Iran devalued the rial, putting the new 
floating rate at 1,625 to the dollar, down from 1,585 
to the dollar. Authorities also tightened restrictions 
on foreign currency. [11/2 WSJ] 

Nov. 4: Demonstrations and speeches marked the 
fourteenth anniversary of the seizure of the US 
embassy. Spiritual leader Khamenehi reiterated 
the impossibility of resuming relations with the 
United States. [11/5 NYT] 

Nov. 6: The Washington Post reported that the 
German government announced it would maintain 
its contacts with Iran despite British and US criti- 
cism, and stated that Germany was in the process 
of restructuring Iran's overdue $4—5 billion dollar 
short-term debt to Germany. German officials de- 
nied the report. [11/6 WP] 

Nov. 12: The Venice police reportedly seized 
equipment in Porto Marghera that was bound for 
Iran and that potentially could have been used for 
the construction of a nuclear reactor. [11/15 FBIS] 
Nov. 20: The Washington Post reported that the 
International Atomic Energy Agency had com- 
pleted a tour of previously unchecked Iranian sites, 
including ones in Tehran, Esfahan, and Karaj, to 
check for evidence of a clandestine nuclear weap- 
ons program. [11/20 WP] 


Nov. 21: Assadollah Bahrani and Parviz Zerafat- 
khah were killed while trying to flee the country 
overland. [11/22 FBIS] 

Nov. 24: US president Bill Clinton met with British 
author Salman Rushdie, whom Ayatollah Rouhollah 
Khomeini had ‘‘sentenced’’ to death in February 
1989 for his book the Satanic Verses. [11/25 NYT] 
Nov. 29: An unidentified man hijacked an Iranian 
government aircraft with 38 people on board. The 
plane landed in Basra, Iraq, where the hijacker 
requested asylum. [11/30 FT] 

Dec. 1: The government decided to allow unre- 
stricted foreign investment and trade in five free- 
trade zones: Sirjan, Chahbahar, and the islands of 
Hormuz, Kish, and Qeshm. [12/2 WSJ] 

In Tehran, Islamic Resistance Movement 

(HAMAS) leader Musa Abu Marzuq met with 
President Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani. [12/2 
FBIS] 
Dec. 2: IRNA reported that the thirty-one passen- 
gers and crew of the plane hijacked on 29 Novem- 
ber returned safely to Iran. The hijacker, identified 
as Ali Reza Karami Khayrabadi, a member of the 
Mojahedin-e Khalg, and his family reportedly were 
still in Iraq. [12/2 FBIS] 

IRNA reported Iranian sources denying reports 
of a long-range missile test treaty between Iran and 
North Korea. [12/3 FBIS] 

Dec. 5: A committee of the United Nations voted to 
condemn Iran for executions of dissidents overseas 
and the threat on the life of author Salman Rushdie. 
(12/7 WP] 

Dec. 8: Al-Sharq al-Awsat reported that following 
the 29 November hijacking, the government ar- 
rested nine employees of the Civil Aviation Au- 
thority and dismissed hundreds of others. [12/8 
FBIS] 

Dec. 9: Grand Ayatollah Mohammad-Reza Golpay- 
gani, 98, died in Tehran. [12/10 WP] 

Dec. 15: In response to US criticism, the Czech 
Republic pledged to stop Skoda Plzen, an engineer- 
ing company, from exporting nuclear technology to 
Iran. [12/16 NYT] 

Dec. 16: The rial fell 11 percent against the dollar 
on the open market between 13 and 15 December 
after the announcement by the central bank that its 
value had fallen 45 percent since October. [12/19 


NYT] 

Dec. 20: The Majlis approved legislation allowing 
capital punishment for producers and distributors 
of pornographic videos. [12/21 NYT] 

Dec. 30: Ignoring Swiss extradition requests, 
France deported to Iran Mohsen Sharif Esfahani 
and Ahmad Taheri, both of whom were suspected 
in the killing of Kazem Rajavi in Switzerland in 
April 1990. [12/31 NYT] 


1994 
Jan. 13: A bomb exploded in Tehran, wounding 


three people. [1/14 NYT] 


Iraq 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, 
Iran, Kuwait, Turkey 


1993 

Oct. 16: The Supreme Assembly for the Islamic 
Revolution in Iraq (SAIRI) claimed that the Iraqi 
regime was using chemical weapons and poison gas 
against resistance in the south. [10/18 FBIS] 

Oct. 19: The New York Times, citing a report by 
British Parliament member Emma Nicholson, re- 
ported that the Iraqi army had been draining the 
southern marshlands and attacking the inhabitants 
since August. The Iranian government reported 
that 30,000 Shi'a, many wounded or sick, had 
sought refuge in Iran since the Iraqi actions began. 
[10/19 NYT] 

Oct. 22: Voice of the Iraqi Islamic Revolution 
reported that President Saddam Hussein had or- 
dered the disarmament of local tribes following an 
assassination attempt on him in al-Awjah on 25 
August. Voice of the People of Kurdistan reported 
that the attack had been on Hussein's convoy, and 
that all 20 attackers were killed; thirty army desert- 
ers were executed and their property seized. [10/25 
FBIS] 

Oct. 23: Al-Sharq al-Awsat (London), citing Rus- 
sian sources, reported that Deputy Foreign Minis- 
ter Riyad al-Qaysi had visited Moscow to discuss 
the possible easing of sanctions against Iraq. He 
met with Oleg Davidov, minister of foreign eco- 
nomics, Yevgeny Primakov, chief of foreign intel- 
ligence, and Nikolay Golushko, minister of 
security. [10/26 FBIS] 

Oct. 26: The value of the Iraqi dinar on the black 
market dropped to its lowest rate—104 dinars to 
the US dollar. The official rate remained un- 
changed at 3.2 dinars to the dollar. [10/27 FBIS] 
Oct. 27: Voice of the Iraqi Islamic Revolution 
reported a suicide bombing of a Baath Party office 
in Basra in which five people were killed and 
twenty wounded. [10/29 FBIS] 

Oct. 30: The Iraq News Agency (INA) reported 
that UN weapons inspector Nikita Smidovich an- 
nounced that his team had not found any material 
in Iraq banned by the United Nations. [11/1 FBIS] 
Nov. 2: The Wall Street Journal reported that the 
head of the International Atomic Energy Agency 
had told the UN General Assembly that he wanted 
to investigate Iraq's nuclear supply channels, de- 
spite a report released by the United Nations 
stating that Iraq's nuclear weapons program had 
been destroyed. [11/2 WSJ] 

Nov. 5: The Washington Post reported that UN 
officials were investigating claims by SAIRI that 
chemical weapons were used against civilians in 
the marshlands on 27 and 29 September. [11/5 WP] 
Nov. 6: Jabbar Firman, head of defense for the 
self-declared Kurdish government in northern Iraq, 
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stated that Turkish warplanes had attacked areas 
near Zakhu, killing seven Iraqi Kurds. [11/10 FBIS] 
Nov. 9: Five members of the motorcade of Izzat 
al-Dirai, vice president of the Revolutionary Com- 
mand Council, were killed in an ambush near Ali 
al-Gharbi. [12/1 FBIS] 

Iraq reportedly held its first ground-to-ground 
missile test-fire since 1991. UN Security Council 
resolutions ban Iraq from possessing missiles with 
ranges of more than 150 kilometers. [11/10 FBIS] 

In Washington, Christopher Drogoul, the former 
branch manager of the Banca Nazionale del La- 
vorno (BNL) in Atlanta, testified in Congress that 
US government officials, including the Central In- 
telligence Agency, knew of BNL’s $5 billion in 
loans to Iraq. [11/10 WSJ, FT] 

Nov. 15: Kenneth Beaty, a US oilman, was re- 
leased from an Iraqi jail after serving 205 days of an 
eight-year sentence for illegally entering Iraq from 
Kuwait. [11/16 NYT] 

Nov. 16: Two hundred fifty Iraqi citizens chased 
away Kuwaiti workers digging a trench along the 
UN-demarcated Kuwait-Iraq border, claiming the 
trench was on Iraqi farmland. [11/17 FT] 

Nov. 21: Deputy Prime Minister Tariq Aziz met 
with UN secretary-general Boutros Boutros-Ghali 
and UN Security Council president Jose Luis Jesus 
about the possibility of lifting sanctions on the sale 
of Iraqi oil. [11/23 FBIS] 

Nov. 22: UN inspectors announced that there was 
no overt evidence that the Iraqi government had 
used poison gas on Shi‘a in the southern marshes, 
but that analysis of the soil and vegetation samples 
they took could take months. [11/23 NYT] 

Nov. 23: Max van der Stoel, a UN human rights 
inspector, reported that President Hussein had 
drained 40 percent of the marshlands in the south. 
Van der Stoel had been banned from Iraq and had 
to rely on reports by refugees and dissidents. [11/24 
NYT] 


Nov. 26: Foreign Minister Muhammad Sa‘id al- 
Sahhaf announced that Iraq would allow UN in- 
spectors to determine whether Iraq was producing 
weapons of mass destruction in return for the 
immediate lifting of the UN ban on the sale of Iraqi 
oil. [11/27 NYT] 

Nov. 27: A US official said that the United States 
would not negotiate directly with Deputy Prime 
Minister Aziz on terms for lifting the UN oil 
embargo against Iraq, demanding that Iraq first 
fulfill the requirements set by the UN Security 
Council. [11/28 NYT] 

Nov. 29: Seven hundred seventy-five additional 
members of the UN Iraq-Kuwait Observer Mission 
(UNIKOM) arrived at the Iraq-Kuwait border. UN 
officials announced that the force would have per- 
mission to fire under certain circumstances. 

At the United Nations, Deputy Prime Minister 
Aziz met with Rolf Ekeus, head of the UN efforts 
to eliminate weapons of mass destruction in Iraq. 
[11/30 FBIS] 
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Nov. 30: The government reportedly executed Ma- 
jor General Mundhir Abd al-Rahman, Major Gen- 
eral Ghanim Basar, and Brigadier General Hussein 
Mulla Khudayyir in connection with a coup at- 
tempt. [12/1 FBIS] 

Dec. 4: According to al-Sharq al-Aswat, Khalil 
al-Izzawi, former chief of military intelligence, was 
arrested on charges of meeting with a group of 
military figures. [12/8 FBIS] 

Dec. 6: Voice of the Iraqi Islamic Revolution 
reported attacks against government security and 
party offices in al-Fuhud, during which the attack- 
ers gained control for 18 hours before surrendering. 
Fifty casualties and sixty-five arrests were re- 
ported. [12/7 FBIS] 

Hamid Majid Musa was elected secretary gen- 
eral of the Iragi Communist Party. 

Voice of the Iraqi Islamic Revolution reported 

that three intelligence officers were shot to death in 
Kirkuk. [12/8 FBIS] 
Dec. 8: Former British prime minister Edward 
Heath negotiated the release of British citizens 
Michael Wainwright, 42, Paul Ride, 33, and Simon 
Dunn, 23. They had been held near Baghdad on 
charges of illegally entering Iraq. [12/9 FT] 

Former British prime minister Margaret 
Thatcher testified before the official inquiry com- 
mittee in London that she was unaware that junior 
ministers in her government allowed Saddam Hus- 
sein to buy weapons-making equipment between 
1988 and 1990. Thatcher said she first became 
involved in the sales in July 1990, following an 
international relaxation of export restrictions. [12/9 
FT, NYT] 

The Jordanian Foreign Ministry announced that 
Imad Naim Hasan Hamadah, 39, a Jordanian of 
Palestinian origin, was executed on 3 November by 
Iraq on charges of providing economic and security 
information about Iraq to Kuwait. [12/9 FBIS] 
Dec. 9: Voice of the Iraqi Islamic Revolution stated 
that unidentified gunmen fired on a government 
gunboat in the Shatt al-Arab, killing five crew 
members before escaping. An attack on a dam in 
al-Amarah Governate resulted in the deaths of 
eight officers. [12/10 FBIS] 

Dec. 11: In Baghdad, Caglar Yucel, the administra- 
tive attaché at the Turkish embassy, was shot to 
death. (12/13 FBIS] 

Dec. 12: The Iranian Mojahedin-e Khalq stated that 
it had killed Turkish diplomat Caglar Yucel by 
mistake, opening fire on his car because it had 
license plates that were on the list of those not 
allowed to approach its offices because of past 
attacks. Yucel's driver reportedly did not heed 
warnings to stop. [12/13 FBIS] 

Gunmen killed Baath security agents Abdallah 
N 2m Abdallah and Habib Morteza in Basra. [12/15 
FBIS] 

President Hussein ordered the release of French- 
man Jean-Luc Bariérre, 25, and Kai Sandermann, 
28, who were serving prison sentences for illegally 
entering Iraq from Kuwait. They were believed to 


be the last Westerners being held on those charges. 
[12/15 NYT] 

Dec. 15: Alan Clark, trade and defense minister 
under British prime minister Margaret Thatcher, 
testified that Thatcher was informed in 1988 of 
weapons-making equipment sales to Iraq, and said 
that other officials knew the equipment would 
likely be used for arms. [12/16 WP] 

UNIKOM began the relocation of Iraqis situated 
on the Kuwait side of the UN-demarcated Kuwait- 
Iraq border to other areas of Umm Qasr. [12/16 
FBIS] 

Dec. 16: Voice of the Islamic Republic of Iran 
reported that the Iraqi government had executed 
120 Iraqi army officers on charges of involvement 
in a coup attempt. [12/16 FBIS] 

Dec. 18: The United States urged members of the 
UN Security Council to pressure Iraq on several 
issues before lifting the ban on Iraqi oi] exports: 
recognition of the UN-demarcated Kuwait-Iraq 
border, a halt to the persecution of Iraqi Kurds and 
Shi'i Muslims, and the dismantling and UN moni- 
torings of military industries. The move was sup- 
ported by Britain, France, and Russia. [12/19 NYT] 
Dec. 20: Agence France-Presse reported that mem- 
bers of the Kurdish Democratic Party and the 
Islamic League of Kurdistan clashed in Raniyya on 
the Iran-Iraq border. 

Al-Sharq al-Awsat reported that the attack left 
10 dead and 65 wounded. [12/21 FBIS] 

Dec. 21: A US-led UN patrol stationed in northern 
Iraq was fired on near Faydah. It was the first 
incident of ground attacks since the troops were 
stationed there in 1991. The Iraqi government 
denied that such an incident had occurred. [12/24 
NYT, 12/23 WP] 

Dec. 22: Voice of the Iraqi Islamic Revolution 
reported an attack on an Iraqi checkpoint near 
al-Shafiyya that left four guards dead. [12/23 FBIS] 
Dec. 23: Voice of the People of Kurdistan reported 
the execution of Brigadier General Tawfiq Jasim 
al-Yasiri and Major General Amir Jasim al-Hilri in 
connection with a coup attempt. [12/27 FBIS] 
Dec. 27: INA reported that Austria, Greece, Spain, 
and Switzerland had released Iraqi assets that were 
frozen since Iraq's 1990 invasion of Kuwait. [12/27 
FBIS] 

Dec. 29: At least five members of the Iranian 
Mojahedin-e Khalq were killed and several 
wounded in clashes between two ‘‘splinter’’ groups 
in Dayr in the southeast. [1/14 FBIS] 

The Wall Street Journal reported a failed assas- 
sination attempt against President Hussein on 24 ` 
September. [12/29 WSJ] 


1994 


Jan. 5: The Supreme Court sentenced Helmut 
Szimkus, a German engineer, to death on charges 
of spying. [1/6 WP] 

Jan. 7: The Wall Street Journal reported that the 
United Nations was urging Iraq to sell $1.6 billion 


in oil to bring in money for humanitarian aid and to 
help with UN costs. [1/7 WSJ] 

Jan. 6: The Kuwait News Agency, citing ai-Watan, 
reported that death sentences were carried out 
against Muhamad al-Thai, a dissident Iraqi, and 
nine others. [1/6 FBIS] 

Jan. 8: A year-end report by the Ministry of Health 
stated that nearly 400,000 Iraqis, one-third of them 
children under five years of age, had died from 
malnutrition and 42,000 continued to suffer from it 
as a result of UN sanctions imposed in 1990. [1/9 


NYT] 


Israel 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Jordan, Lebanon 


1993 
Oct. 20: Deputy Foreign Minister Yossi Beilin 
announced that the government had suspended 
contacts with North Korea because of North Ko- 
rean sales of missiles and technology to various 
Arab countries. (10/21 FBIS] 
Oct. 21: The navy, in cooperation with Israel 
Aircraft and Rafael, reported a successful test 
launch of a Barak antiballistic surface-to-surface 
missile. [10/22 FBIS] 
Oct. 29: The Financial Times reported that Israel 
and the European Community were negotiating an 
agreement that would reduce Israel's $5 billion 
trade deficit with the community and give Israel 
improved access to EC markets and research and 
development programs. Eighty-six percent of Is- 
rael's trade deficit in 1992 was with the European 
Community. [10/29 FT] 
Nov. 2: Bank Hapoalim announced the establish- 
ment of economic relations with China, A memo- 
randum on agricultural cooperation and a $1.5 
million agreement between Plastro O'vat of Israel 
and Beijing Plastic to sell irrigation equipment to 
China were signed. [11/3 FT] 
Nov. 3: Teddy Kollek, the incumbent mayor of 
Jerusalem, was defeated by Ehud Olmert in may- 
oral elections by a vote of 60 percent to 34 percent. 
In the Tel Aviv mayoral race, Ron Milo defeated 
Avigdor Kahalani. [11/4 NYT] 
Nov, 10: US president Bill Clinton said that Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin had requested the shorten- 
ing of the prison term of Jonathan Pollard, con- 
victed of spying for Israel and sentenced to life in 
prison in 1987. Clinton said he would asked the 
Department of Justice for a recommendation. 
[11/11 NYT] 
Nov. 14: Turkish foreign minister Hikmet Cetin 
arrived in Israel for a three-day visit, the first ever 
by a Turkish foreign minister. Cetin and Foreign 
Minister Shimon Peres signed a memorandum of 
understanding on economic affairs. [11/17 FBIS] 
The Financial Times reported that Israel had 
held its first joint meeting with the European Free 
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Trade Association (EFTA) to increase trade ties 
and economic cooperation under an agreement that 
went into effect in January. [11/15 FT] 

Nov. 23: Tzomet filed a no-confidence motion in 
response to Israeli authorities’ giving Egypt a map 
of the Sinai that included locations of uranium 
deposits. [11/23 FBIS] 

Dec. 5: The US Department of Justice advised 
against clemency for convicted spy Jonathan Pol- 
lard. [12/7 NYT] 

Dec. 8: The Histadrut scheduled a one-day nation- 
wide public sector strike for 9 December to protest 
the government’s privatization program. [12/9 FT] 
Dec. 30: Israel and the Vatican established diplo- 
matic ties. [12/31 NYT] 


Jordan 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Iraq 


1993 

Oct. 21: Switzerland agreed to forgive Jordan’s 
debt to it, estimated at 16.5 million dinars. The debt 
was to be converted into local currency to generate 
a counterpart fund to be used for development 
projects. [10/22 FBIS] 

Oct. 24; The Islamic Action Front protested gov- 
ernment actions that it claimed limited its chances 
in scheduled 8 November parliamentary elections. 
The Democratic Popular Unity Party and the Jor- 
danian People’s Democratic Party levied similar 
charges. [10/25 FBIS] 

Oct. 29: According to Radio Jordan, a group of 
three armed men opened fire on a military post in 
al-Karamah, killing one officer. All three gunmen 
were killed in return fire. [11/1 FBIS} 

Oct. 31: Ministry of the Interior official Salamah 
Hammad and Jean Pierre Pierard, the European 
Community representative in Jordan, signed an 
agreement for the European Community to provide 
a grant to cover the cost of November’s parliamen- 
tary elections. [11/1 FBIS] 

Nov. 3: The government received an $80 million 
loan from the World Bank to finance the expansion 
of its energy sector. [11/4 FBIS] 

Nov. 4: The Water and Irrigation Ministry and the 
Salini Atlisitri Company of Italy signed an agree- 
ment to complete the al-Karamah Dam, the second 
largest dam in the Jordan Valley. [11/5 FBIS] 
Nov. 8: The government held its first multiparty 
parliamentary elections, with 68 percent of 1.2 
million registered voters participating. Islamists 
won only 18 of the 80 seats in the Lower House, 
down from the 32 they held in the outgoing legis- 
lature. Tejan al-Faisal, 44, became the first woman 
elected to parliament. [11/9 WP, 11/10 NYT] 

Nov. 23: Fifty political activists, parliamentarians, 
and candidates in the 8 November elections circu- 
lated a statement condemning the elections as 
unfair and accusing the government of taking mea- 
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sures to consolidate its hold over the Lower 
House. [11/24 FBIS] 
Dec. 1: King Hussein announced a new cabinet: 

Man Abu Nuwar, Deputy Prime Minister 

Said al-Tall, Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
of Higher Education 

Tahir Hikmat, Justice 

Jawad al-Anani, Information 

Hisham al-Khatib, Water and Irrigation 

Ahmad al-Aqayilah, Municipal and Rural Affairs 
and Environment 

Muhammad Mahdi al-Farhan, Agriculture 

Khalid al-Umari, Education 

Adib Halasah, Transport 

Amin Mahmud, Culture 

Rima Khalaf, Industry and Trade 

Abd al-Razzaq al-Nusur, Public Works and 
Housing [12/2 FBIS] 


Kuwait 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs, Iraq 


1993 
Oct. 18: The Financial Times reported that Abd 
al-Razaq Mulla Hussein resigned as deputy chair- 
man of the Kuwait Petroleum Corporation, alleg- 
edly over management strategy issues. [10/18 FT] 
Oct. 23: The State Security Court sentenced Rad 
Ibrahim to life in prison with hard labor for collab- 
oration with Iraqi forces during the 1990-91 occu- 
pation. [10/25 FBIS] 
Oct. 25: The New York Times reported that, in the 
New Yorker, author Seymour Hersh argued that 
there was no evidence directly linking Iraqi presi- 
dent Saddam Hussein, his intelligence service, or 
his senior advisors to the June plot to assassinate 
former US president George Bush during a Bush 
visit to Kuwait. Fourteen Iraqis and Kuwaitis were 
charged in the incident. [10/25 NYT] 
Nov. 3: A Kuwaiti surveyor killed an Iraqi policeman 
and wounded another inside Kuwait's UN-demar- 
cated border. The policeman were apparently trying 
to arrest the surveyor and five of his co-workers. 
Nadar Sultan, the chairman of the London-based 
Kuwait Petroleum International, was appointed to 
replace Abd al-Razaq Mulla Hussein as deputy 
chairman of the Kuwait Petroleum Corporation. 
[11/4 FT] 
Nov. 9: Kuwait's Interior Ministry reported an 
exchange of fire between Iraqi and Kuwaiti forces 
at a Kuwaiti outpost east of Abdali. Iraqi sources 
denied the report. [11/11 NYT] 
Nov. 15: Three hundred fifty Iraqi troops in civilian 
clothes crossed into Kuwait in the al-Mazari area 
and opened fire on a police post. No casualties 
were reported. [11/16 FBIS] 
Nov. 13: Abd al-Atif Kabbaj, a spokesman for the 
UN Iraq-Kuwait Observer Mission said that his 
agency could not substantiate the Kuwaiti claim of 


an Iraqi attack on an outpost at Abdali on 9 
November. [11/14 WP] 

Nov. 20: Some 500 Iraqi demonstrators crossed 
into Kuwait near the town of Umm Qasr in a 
protest against the UN demarcation of the Kuwait- 
Iraq border. [11/21 NYT] 

Dec. 15: A Kuwaiti court sentenced former Interior 
Ministry official Jabar Abdallah Umayri to life in 
prison for killing Ismail Farhat and his son Usa- 
mah, whom Umayri had accused of collaboration 
with Iraq. [12/16 WP] 

Dec. 25: A Kuwaiti court stated that the trial of 
those indicted in the June assassination attempt on 
US president Bush would resume on 5 February 
with a reexamination of the witnesses. Originally, 
verdicts were to be announced 25 December. 
[12/26 NYT] 


1994 

Jan. 8: Ali Khalifa al-Sabah, a former cabinet 
minister, was charged in connection with an al- 
leged scheme to siphon between $90 and $200 
million from the state-run Kuwaiti Oil Tankers. [1/9 
WP] 


Lebanon 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Turkey 


1993 

Oct. 24: Two Hizballah members were killed in 
fighting with Israeli soldiers in the Israeli self- 
declared ''security zone.” [10/25 WP] 

Oct. 27: Israeli warplanes attacked guerrilla bases 
in the Israeli self-declared ‘‘security zone," 
wounding two, in retaliation for raids the preceding 
day that left six Israeli soldiers wounded. [10/28 


NYT] |] 

Nov. 2: Voice of the South stated that South 
Lebanon Army (SLA) officer Muhammad Faris 
Ayyub was wounded in an apparent assassination 
attempt by the Islamic Resistance in Mula. [11/3 
FBIS] 

Solidere, a $1.8 billion company designed to 

rebuild Beirut's city center, issued public shares 
totaling 35 percent of Solidere's equity. [11/3 FT] 
Nov. 15: East of Sidon, two gunmen killed Muin 
Shabayta, a Fatah militia commander and an advo- 
cate of the Israeli-PLO accord. [11/16 NYT] 
Nov. 16: Hizballah claimed responsibility for an 
attack on Israeli posts in the Israeli self-declared 
"security zone.” Israeli warplanes retaliated with 
raids on eastern Lebanon. One fatality was re- 
ported. [11/17 NYT] 

Saudi Arabia granted $100 million in aid to the 
government. [11/17 FBIS] 

Nov. 28: Hasan Ali Nimah, an Amal movement 
official in Zawtar al-Shaqiyya, was shot to death by 
unidentified gunmen. [11/29 FBIS] 


Dec. I1: Israeli soldier Har'el Shrem, 21, was killed 
and another wounded when their patrol was hit by 
antitank missiles in the al-Tayyibah al-Shumariyya 
area of the Israeli self-declared “‘security zone." 
[12/13 FBIS] 

Dec. 16: Ha'aretz reported that the Israeli army 
had completed infrastructural work totaling 10 mil- 
lion shekels in the Israeli self-declared ''security 
zone.” [12/16 FBIS] 

Dec. 20: A bomb exploded at the Beirut headquar- 
ters of the Phalange Party, killing Antoine Baaklini 
and Ghassan Daw and wounding 90 others. [12/21 
NYT, WP] 

Dec. 27: Israeli warplanes reportedly struck the 
al-Surayri hill in the Israeli self-declared ‘‘security 
zone,” killing three people. [12/28 FBIS] 

Dec. 28: The Washington Post reported that in Blat 
in the Israeli self-declared ‘‘security zone,” Israeli 
soldiers killed one Norwegian UN peacekeeper 
and wounded another after mistaking them for 
Lebanese soldiers. [12/28 WP] 

Dec. 29: The Israeli army reported a clash in the 
eastern sector of the Israeli self-declared ‘‘security 
zone" in which three men were killed as they 
attempted to cross the border fence near Arajan. 
The three killed were reportedly members of the 
Damascus-based Fatah-Uprising, a group opposed 
to the Israeli-PLO accord. [12/30 FBIS, 12/31 
NYT] 


Dec. 30: Israeli helicopters fired a missile into a 
village in the Israeli self-declared ‘‘security zone.” 
[12/31 WP] 


1994 


Jan. 12: It was announced that the shares launched 
to found Solidere were 142 percent subscribed, 
with total bids equaling $926 million. The sale, 
open only to Arab investors, was condemned by 
Hizballah spiritual leader Shaykh Muhammad Hus- 
sein Fadlallah. [1/13 FT] 


Libya 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Egypt, Pakistan 


1993 

Oct. 18: Al-Watan (Kuwait) reported an internal 
military clash and the arrest of officers Misbah 
al-Arusi, Muhammad al-Sagr, and Miftah al-Az- 
zum. The government temporarily closed its bor- 
der with Tunisia in response to the incident. 
French security forces reported no troop move- 
ments, and Libyan government sources denied the 
report. (10/21, 10/22 FBIS] 

Oct. 23: The Financial Times reported that a rebel- 
lion had occurred between 11 and 14 October in 
Misratah, Tarhua, Gharitiab, Bani Walid, and 
Brak. [10/23 FT] 
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Oct. 25: The New York Times reported that Colonel 
Muammar Qadhafi had put down a rebellion within 
the last ten days. The largest concentration of 
fighting was in Misratah, and fighting also was 
reported in Bani Walid. Unnamed sources reported 
an assassination attempt against Qadhafi on 13 
October. [10/25 NYT] 

Oct. 28: The Washington Post reported exiled 
former prime minister Abd al-Hamid Bakush, dip- 
lomats, and opposition sources as saying that the 
military revolt earlier in the month had begun on 7 
October over a lack of salaries, and control had not 
been restored fully. Allegedly, most public ser- 
vants had not been paid for several months. The 
government denied that a rebellion had taken 
place. [10/28 WP] 

Nov. 1: Al-Wasat (London) stated that Colonel Abd 
al-Karim al-Sharif, who led the 1969 revolution 
along with Colonel Qadhafi, had led the October 
rebellion in Misratah. The death toll for the rebel- 
lion was estimated at 300. [11/3 FBIS] 


Nov. 9: Colonel Qadhafi ordered the expulsion of * 


10,000—25,000 Thai workers in retaliation for Thai- 
land’s efforts to investigate US allegations that the 
workers were involved in the construction of a 
chemical weapons plant. [11/10 NYT] 

Nov. 15: Al-Shiraa (Beirut) reported that Yunis 
Balqasim, former director of Libyan intelligence, 
had been abducted from Tunis and was reportedly 
in jail in Libya. [11/17 FBIS] 


1994 
Jan. 5: The Wall Street Journal reported that Libya 
converted to the Islamic lunar calendar. [1/5 WSJ] 


Morocco 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs 


1993 
Oct. 22: Representatives of King Hassan II met 
with opposition parties from the previous parlia- 
ment—the Socialist Union of Popular Forces, 
(USFP), Istiglal, Progress and Socialism, and the 
Organization of Popular Democratic Action—and 
requested their participation in the next govern- 
ment. [10/25 FBIS] 
Nov. 4: The Istiglal, the USFP, and the Organiza- 
tion for Popular Democratic Áction announced that 
they would not take part in the next government. 
[11/5 FBIS] 
Nov. 9: King Hassan dissolved his cabinet but 
retained Muhammad Karim Lamrani as prime min- 
ister. [11/10 FBIS] 
Nov. 11: King Hassan appointed a new cabinet: 
Muhammad Drissi Ali M'chichi, Justice 
Abd al-Rahim Harrouchi, Public Health 
Muhammad Sagou, Finance 
Muhammad Gnidirine, National Education 
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Mustafa Sahil, Ocean Fisheries and Merchant 
Marine 

Muhammad Hassad, Public Works, Vocational 
and Cadres Training 

Rachid Ghazaouani, Transport 

Abd al-Salam Ahizoun, Posts and Telecommu- 
nications 

Abd al-Aziz Meziane Belfkih, Agriculture and 
Agricultural Investment 

Driss Alaoui M'Daghri, Youth and Sports 

Driss Jattou, Commerce and Industry 

Abd al-Kabir M'Daghri Alaoui, Wagf and Is- 
lamic Affairs 

Rafik Haddaoui, Employment and Social Affairs 

Abd al-Atif Guerraoui, Energy and Mines 

Muhammad Allal Si Nassar, Cultural Affairs 

Driss Toulali, Housing 

Mourad Cherif, Foreign Trade, Foreign Invest- 
ments, and Handicraft 

Serge Berdugo, Tourism [11/12 FBIS] 


Oman 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict 


Pakistan 
See also, Regional Affairs, Afghanistan, Turkey 


1993 
Oct. 17: Syed Yusef Raza Gilani and Sed Zafar Ali 
Shah of the Pakistan People's Party (PPP) were 
elected speaker and deputy speaker, respectively, 
of the National Assembly. [10/18 FBIS] 
Oct. 19: PPP leader Benazir Bhutto was elected 
prime minister, winning by a margin of 121 votes to 
72 over Pakistan Muslim League rival Nawaz 
Sharif. [10/20 WP] 
Oct. 21: Prime Minister Bhutto announced cabinet 
appointments: 
Naseerullah Babar, Interior 
Sher Afghan Niazi, Parliamentary Affairs 
Muhammad Asghar, Industries and Production 
Muhammad Afzhal Khan, States and Frontier 
Regions [10/22 FBIS] 
Nov. 3: Murtaza Bhutto, the younger brother of 
Prime Minister Bhutto, was arrested upon his 
arrival in Karachi after 16 years in self-imposed 
exile. He was wanted on charges of leading the 
underground al-Zulfikar, which was involved in 
several bombings, and the 1981 hijacking of a 
Pakistani airliner in which one person was killed. 
[11/4 FT] 
Nov. 5: The government ordered North-West Fron- 
tier Province to deport Libyan and Egyptian citizens 
working with an Afghanistan-based non-governmen- 
tal organization in Peshawar, and to not hire more 
Egyptian or Libyan workers. [11/10 FBIS] 
Nov. 11: V.A. Jaffery, prime minister Bhutto’s 
financial advisor, announced that negotiations 


were concluded on loans worth $1.55 billion from 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and World 
Bank. [11/12 FT] 

Nov. 13: Farooq Leghari won the presidential elec- 
tion over acting president Wasim Sajjad by 274 
votes to 168. The votes were cast by two houses of 
Parliament and the four provincial legislatures. 
[11/14 NYT] 

Nov. 23: Prime Minister Bhutto announced that 
Pakistan would not curtail its nuclear program, 
which she said stopped short of building a nuclear 
weapon, but which prompted the United States to 
halt aid to Pakistan in 1990. [11/24 WP] 

Prime Minister Bhutto ordered the government 
to reserve 5 percent of its jobs for women. Her 
cabinet requested a special women's police force, 
and she announced plans for a constitutional 
amendment to restore parliamentary seats for 
women, which were abolished in 1990. [11/24 WSJ] 
Nov. 26: US president Bill Clinton proposed the 
repeal of the Pressler Amendment, under which the 
United States banned aid to Pakistan because of its 
nuclear program. Clinton asked for the removal of 
specific references to Pakistan as well as the addi- 
tion of a waiver allowing economic sanctions to be 
removed. [11/27 NYT] 

Nov. 29: The Financial Times reported that Foreign 
Minister Sardan Asif Ahmad Ali announced that 
Pakistan would not shut down its nuclear program 
until the entire region was made a nuclear-free 
area. [11/29 FT] 

Dec. 4: General Zhang Wannian, chief of the gen- 
eral staff of the Chinese army, announced that 
China and Pakistan had signed an agreement under 
which China would extend credit to Pakistan for 
the purchase of weapons. [12/5 NYT] 

Dec. 5: Foreign Minister Assef Ahmad Ali met with 
Indian foreign minister Dinesh Singh to discuss 
bilateral problems including Kashmir. Ali stated 
after the meeting that there was no possibility of 
trade or economic negotiations without an im- 
provement in political relations. [12/7 FBIS] 

Dec. 6: The PPP transferred all powers from Nusrat 
Bhutto, Prime Minister Bhutto's mother and co- 
chairwoman of the party, to the prime minister. 
Nusrat Bhutto refused to relinquish her powers. 
[12/7 FT] 

Amnesty International condemned the govern- 
ment for human rights violations and asked it to 
uphold a PPP election promise to abolish torture. 
[12/7 WP] 

Dec. 8: An 18-year-old man was shot to death 
during a demonstration by supporters of Murtaza 
Bhutto in Karachi. [12/9 FBIS] 

Dec. 13: An autopsy conducted by British, French, 
and US doctors showed that former army chief 
Asif Nawaz died in January 1993 of a heart attack 
and not poisoning, as his wife charged. [12/14 
NYT] 

Dec. 14: Foreign Minister Ali set a deadline of the 
end of April for the lifting of the three-year-old US 
embargo against arms sales to Pakistan, at which 


point Pakistan would look to other sources. [12/15 


FT] 

Dec. 18: Murtaza Bhutto, the brother of Prime 
Minister Bhutto, was charged with mounting an 
insurgency, attempting to destabilize the govern- 
ment, and anti-government activities. Bhutto 
pleaded not guilty to the charges. His trial was set 
for 2 January. [12/19 NYT] 

Dec. 19: A Pakistani court acquitted Prime Minister 
Bhutto's husband, Asif Ali Zardari, of kidnapping 
and attempting to ransom London businessman 
Ghulam Hussain Unnar in 1991. He still faces 
charges of defrauding a local bank of $2.1 million. 
[12/21 WP] 


1994 

Jan. 5: Government troops clashed with supporters 
of Nusrat Bhutto outside the Bhutto family man- 
sion. One person was killed and three wounded. 
[1/6 NYT] 

Jan. 13: The government closed the main crossing 
point on its border with Afghanistan to stop the 
flow of Afghan refugees. Habibuallah Khan, the 
government representative for the Khyber Agency 
said only those Afghans with passports and valid 
visas would be allowed entry. [1/13 FBIS] 


Qatar 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict 


Saudi Arabia 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Afghanistan 


1993 

Oct. 28: The government and the Shi'i Reform 
Movement announced an agreement whereby the 
group would suspend publication of its monthly 
newsletter, Arabian Peninsula, and cease attacks 
on government policies and its record on human 
rights. In return, Interior Minister Prince Naif 
agreed to allow the safe return of dissidents, the 
release of an undetermined number of imprisoned 
party members, and the issue of passports to 
members of the group. [10/29 NYT] 

Dec. 21: Prince Bandar bin Sultan, ambassador to 
the United States, informed three US defense 
contractors that Saudi Arabia needed to reschedule 
payments on a $30 billion purchase of weapons. 
(1/7 WP] 

Dec. 29: Sixty-one members of the new Majlis 
al-Shura were sworn in. The members were ap- 
pointed by King Fahd to four-year terms. The 
council has no legislative power, but acts as an 
advisor to the king. [12/30 NYT] 
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1994 

Jan. 1: King Fahd announced that he would cut the 
budget by 20 percent because of declining oil 
prices. The budget put spending at $42.6 billion, 
down from $52.5 billion. [1/3 NYT] 


Sudan 
See also, Afghanistan, Egypt 


1993 


Oct. 16: The Revolutionary Command Council for 
National Salvation unanimously voted to disband 
and asked Lieutenant General Umar Hasan al- 
Bashir to assume the post of president. [10/18 
FBIS] 

Oct. 19: Al-Zubayr Muhammad Salih was ap- 
pointed deputy to the president, and Hassan Abd 
al-Rahman Ali was appointed defense minister. 
[10/21 FBIS] 

Oct. 21: The opposition parties announced they 
would suspend all contacts with the government. 
[10/25 FBIS] 

Oct. 22: Al-Sharq al-Awsat (London) reported that 
Ahmad Umar, the most senior diplomat at the 
Sudanese embassy in London, became the fourth 
diplomat from the embassy to apply for political 
asylum in Britain. [10/22 FBIS] 

Oct. 25: The Wall Street Journal reported that the 
government had devalued the pound by 42 percent 
and moved to enforce criminal penalties for the 
unauthorized possession of hard currency. [10/25 
WSJ) 

President al-Bashir ordered an end to the curfew 
imposed on Khartoum since his seizure of power in 
June 1989, [10/25 FBIS] 

Nov. 2: The cease-fire between the Sudan People’s 
Liberation Army (SPLA) and SPLA-United report- 
edly dissolved after the SPLA-United forces 
launched an offensive in an unspecified location. 
[11/4 FBIS] 

Nov. 19: Security forces arrested Sayyid Ahmad 
al-Hussein, Democratic Unionist Party deputy sec- 
retary general, on charges of making statements 
critical of the government. [11/24 FBIS] 

Dec. 8: The Popular Arab and Islamic Conference 
reappointed Hasan al-Turabi as secretary general. 
[12/9 FBIS] 

Dec. 30: The government ordered Peter Streams, 
British ambassador to Sudan, out of the country 
within two weeks, apparently in response to 
Church of England Archbishop George Carey's 
decision not to visit Khartoum during a four-day 
tour of the country. Carey stated that he canceled 
a planned visit to Khartoum for fear that his 
activities would be restricted by the government. 


[12/31 NYT] 
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1994 


Jan. 4: In response to the ordered expulsion of 
British ambassador Streams on 30 December, the 
British government ordered Sudanese ambassador 
Sayed Ali Muhammad Osman Yassin to leave 
Britain within 14 days. [1/5 FT] 

Jan. 9: Heavy fighting was reported between rebels 
and government troops near Kaya, close to the 
Uganda border. [1/10 FBIS] 


Syria 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Yemen 


1993 

Dec. 11: US officials released a report that stated 
that in August 1993, a private Russian company 
delivered to Syria from the Sunan airfield in North 
Korea truck chassis commonly used for mobile 
missile launchers. US officials raised objections at 
the time, but failed to stop the delivery. [12/12 
NYT] 


Dec. 29: The government granted 300 to 400 exit 
visas to Syrian Jews, [12/30 NYT] 


Tunisia 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum, 


1993 


Oct. 25: The Progressive Democratic Movement 
for Renewal announced that it would actively par- 
ticipate in the next elections. [10/26 FBIS] 


Turkey 


See also, Central Asia and Transcaucasia, 
Regional Affairs, Afghanistan, Iraq, Israel 


1993 

Oct. 17: Fourteen members of the Kurdish Work- 
ers Party (PKK) were killed by security forces in 
Diyarbakir Province. [10/18 FBIS] 

Oct. 18: Twenty-one PKK members were arrested 
in Adana for alleged terrorist activities. 

The former mayor of Dagpinar and his son were 
killed by unidentified assailants. The bodies of two 
civil servants abducted on the Igdir-Aralik highway 
were found. Seven other people abducted in the 
incident were still missing. [10/19 FBIS] 

Oct. 20: Yasar Kaya, leader of the Democratic 
Party, and party members Muhsin Melik and Sela- 
hattin Celik were sentenced to two-year prison 
terms and fined for distributing ‘‘separatist propa- 
ganda." [10/21 FBIS] 

Oct. 21: The PKK announced that it was holding 
hostage Hayati Kahraman, the chairman of the 


provincial organization of the Social Democrat 
Populist Party (SHP) of Diyarbakir. 

In separate incidents, 54 and 52 people were 
taken into custody on charges of terrorist activi- 
ties. [10/22 FBIS] 

Oct. 22: Brigadier General Bahtiyar Aydin was 
killed by PKK members in Lice, sparking fighting 
between PKK and government forces. [10/25 
FBIS] 

Oct. 24: Mebmet Gulhan was appointed minister of 
defense. [10/25 FT] 

Oct. 24: TRT reported that 41 alleged terrorists 
were killed and 23 arrested by Turkish security 
forces in the Sen Plateau. [10/25 FBIS] 

Ozgur Gundem, quoting Cemil Bayik, com- 
mander of the headquarters of the People's Liber- 
ation Army of Kurdistan (ARGK), reported that no 
guerrilla unit attacked Lice on 22 October; he 
claimed that state forces bombed the area, killing 
380 people. 

Hayati Kahraman, a chairman of the SHP who 
was abducted by the ARGK on 21 October, was 
released. [10/29 FBIS] 

Oct. 25: Gunmen killed 38 and wounded 10 in 
Erzurum’s Cat District. [10/26 FBIS] 

Oct. 26: Gunmen killed four teachers and a child at 
two schools in Bitlis. [10/27 FBIS] 

Oct. 27: Eleven Turkish soldiers were killed in an 
attack on the Uzumlu police border post in Hakkari 
Province. 

Forty separatists were killed near the Uzumlu 
border post. [10/28 FBIS] 

Hurriyet reported that the PKK was receiving 
arms from Iran and Armenia via Nakhichevan. 
[10/29 FBIS] 

Oct. 31: Eight alleged terrorists were killed in Mus, 
and one was killed in Sirnak’s Beytussebap District 
by security forces. 

Twenty-one members of the PKK were arrested 
by the Cankiri security directorate. [11/1 FBIS] 
Nov. 2: Three PKK members were killed in a clash 
with security forces at the Karusu Bridge. 

Twenty PKK members were arrested in Mersih. 
[11/3 FBIS] 

Nov. 3: Twenty-one PKK members were captured 
in the Ergani township. [11/4 FBIS] 

Nov. 5: The Financial Times reported that during 
the preceding ten days, 130 people were killed by 
the PKK in the southeastern region, 77 of them 
civilians from ''pro-government villages." [11/5 
FT] 

Nov. 6: Retired Major Ahmet Cem Ersever, former 
commander of the intelligence group at the Gen- 
darmerie General Command, was shot to death in 
Elmadag district. Both the PKK and the Turk 
Intikam Tugayi (Turkish Revenge Brigade) claimed 
responsibility. [11/10 FBIS] 

Nov. 7: In Ankara, Prime Minister Tansu Ciller met 
with Azerbaijani foreign minister Hasan Hasanov 
and discussed displaced Azerbaijanis and the pos- 


sibility of economic cooperation. [11/8 FBIS] 


Nov. 8: TRT reported that 34 alleged terrorists 
were killed by security forces in Sirnak's Silepi 
district, Hakkari's Cukurca district, and near Mus. 
[11/8 FBIS] 

Military aircraft reportedly bombed the Besta 
area, the Namaz Mountains, and the Herekol 
Mountains. The security forces arrested 30 PKK 
members in Agri. [11/10 FBIS] 

Nov. 10: An Iranian serviceman was killed and 
three others wounded while trying to cross the 
Turkish border at the Alan gendarmerie border 
post in Hakkari. [11/12 FBIS] 

Nov. 11: The military court of Diyarbakir sen- 
tenced 1$ PKK members to death and 14 members 
to life in prison. 

Fifty-four alleged terrorists were arrested in two 
operations in Mersin and Hakkari. [11/12 FBIS] 
Nov. 14: Interior Minister Nahit Mentese an- 
nounced that since 4 November, 74 alleged terror- 
ists had been killed and 160 arrested. [11/15 FBIS] 
Nov. 17: Fifteen PKK members were killed and 56 
arrested in Siirt, Sirnak, and Bingol. 

Twenty-six members of the PKK were arrested 
in Sanliurfa’s Viransehu district in connection with 
several bombings. [11/18 FBIS] 

Ten Turkish soldiers and twenty-one members of 
the PKK were killed after an attack on Turkish 
troops along the Iraq-Turkey border. [11/21 NYT] 
Nov. 22: One person was killed and eight wounded 
in bombings of the Bizim Ocak and the National 
Youth Waaf offices in Maltepe. [11/23 FBIS] 

Nov. 23: Security forces killed 18 alleged terrorists 
in various parts of the southeast. [11/24 FBIS] 
Nov. 28: Kazim Dinc was appointed minister of 
health. [11/29 FBIS] 

Nov. 29: A statement from the office of Prime 
Minister Ciller reported that air strikes were car- 
ried out against nine separatist targets in northern 
Iraq, with the knowledge of Iraqi authorities. [11/30 
FBIS] 

Dec. 8: Two alleged PKK members were killed in 
clashes with security forces in Igdir and one was 
killed in Erzurum's Tekman district. [12/9 FBIS] 
Dec. 12: Gunmen from northern Iraq attacked the 
Uzumlu gendarme border post. Twenty-four gun- 
men and 5 Turkish soldiers killed. [12/13 FBIS] 
Dec. 13: The Wall Street Journal reported that 
Turkish jets had bombed Kurdish areas in Iraq 
while soldiers fought Turkish Kurds on the ground 
in Turkey. There were 37 Kurdish and 5 Turkish 
fatalities reported. [12/14 WSJ] 

Dec. 16: The Wall Street Journal reported that 
Turkey’s privatization agency announced plans to 
raise $1 billion in 1994 by selling stakes in eight 
state-controlled companies, including those con- 
cerning oil, petrochemicals, banking, iron and 
steel, tire making, and forest products. [12/16 WSJ] 
Dec. 18: Two PKK members were killed in clashes 
with security forces near Bitlis, and nine were 
arrested. [12/20 FBIS] 
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Dec. 26: Security forces reported a clash in which 
11 people died in the Semdinli township. [12/27 
FBIS] 


1994 

Jan. 6: Thirty-eight members of the PKK were 
arrested in Adana, and eleven in the Ercis district 
of Van. [1/7 FBIS] 

Jan. 9: Thirty-eight PKK members and 10 security 
officers were killed in clashes in Mardin, Sirnak, 
and Siirt. [1/10 FBIS] 

Jan. 10: Security forces killed 18 alleged terrorists 
on Kato Mountain near Hakkari. [1/12 FBIS] 

Jan. 12: Eighteen alleged terrorists were killed in a 
clash with security forces in the Suveren area 
between 10 and 12 January, and 16 PKK members 
were killed on Kato Mountain on 11 January. [1/14 
FBIS] 


UAE 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Afghanistan, Iran 


1993 

Oct. 20: Al-Khalij reported that 62 Iranians and 
Afghans were seized for entering the country ille- 
gally. [10/20 FBIS] 

Oct. 28: The Wall Street Journal reported that a 
Luxembourg court of appeals rejected the pro- 
posed Bank of Credit and Commerce International 
(BCCI) settlement in which Abu Dhabi would have 
put up as much as $1.7 billion, and BCCI creditors 
would have waived any rights to further legal 
action. The court stated that the proposal violated 
Luxembourg's laws because it did not guarantee 
equal treatment of the bank's creditors and favored 
Abu Dhabi. Brian Smouha, one of three BCCI 
liquidators appointed by the Luxembourg courts, 
said that the court's decision could result in a delay 
in payments of up to 10 years. [10/28 WSJ, FT] 
Nov. 2: In Luxembourg, liquidators of BCCI an- 
nounced plans to push for payments higher than 
the originally negotiated $1.7 billion from Abu 
Dhabi. However, they reached a tentative decision 
not to appeal the ruling by the Luxembourg court 
against the original settlement. [11/3 FT] 

Nov. 29: The government of Abu Dhabi refused to 
increase its payments in the BCCI scandal from the 
agreed $1.7 billion. [11/30 FT] 

Dec. 20: The Abu Dhabi ruling family and Abu 
Dhabi Investment Authority (ADIA) launched a $7 
billion civil suit against Agha Hassan Abedi, the 
Pakistani founder of BCCI, and 12 former execu- 
tives of the company. They also were reportedly 
considering suing BCCI itself, and were preparing 
claims against 20 independent intermediaries through 
whom $2.6 billion was channeled by BCCI. [1221 
FT] 
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Dec. 22: The Financial Times reported that the Abu 
Dhabi government was reportedly preparing legal 
action against J.B. Benbow and Co. and Benbow 
Anderson and Co., the auditors of Abu Dhabi's 
account with ICIC Overseas, which was controlled 
by BCCI. [12/22 FT] 

Dec. 23: As part of the BCCI settlement, Khalid bin 
Mahfuz, the former chief operating officer of the 
National Commercial Bank, agreed to pay more 
than $220 million to the United States: $35 million 
to the Federal Reserve, $2 million to the district 
attorney's office, and $188 million into an escrow 
account ‘‘to fund other possible civil cases against 
him." He was also to provide information on 
senior executives of BCCI and the role of Abu 
Dhabi in return for the dropping of charges against 
him. [12/24 FT] 


1994 

Jan. 8: The Abu Dhabi royal family agreed to 
relinquish claims to $400 million that it invested in 
the US-based First American Bankshares, and in 
turn a US civil lawsuit for $1.5 billion by First 
American against Abu Dhabi was to be dropped. 
[1/9 WP] 

Jan. 9: US federal prosecutors announced that 
Swaleh Naqur, the chief executive and second in 
command of BCCI who was under house arrest, 
would be extradited to the United States within 
four months to stand trial on federal and New York 
state charges. US investigators also would be given 
access to secret records and 10 other former bank 
executives. In exchange, President Zayid bin Sul- 
tan Al Nubayyan would not face criminal or civil 
charges in the United States. Abü Dhabi agreed to 
forfeit $91 million that was frozen in the United 
States when BCCI closed. A $220 million loan that 
Abu Dhabi had made to First American Bank- 
shares was to be forgiven, and Abu Dhabi's 37 
percent interest in First American was to be taken 
by the Federal Reserve. [1/10 NYT] 


Yemen 
See also, Regional Affairs, Cyprus, Egypt 


1993 

Oct. 12: The House of Representatives elected a 
Presidential Council: Ali Abdallah Salih, secretary 
general of the General People's Congress (GPC) 
and president of the republic; Abd al-Aziz Abd-al- 
Ghani, assistant secretary general of the GPC; Ali 
Salim al-Bidh, secretary general of the Yemeni 
Socialist Party (YSP) and vice president of the 
republic; Salim Salih Muhammad, YSP assistant 
secretary general; Abd al-Majid al-Zandani, mem- 
ber of the Islamic Reform Grouping. [10/18 FBIS] 
Oct. 19: Al-Sharq al-Awsat (London) reported that 
several opposition parties, tribesmen, and national 


forces had signed a plan proposing multilevel gov- 
ernmental changes. (10/21 FBIS] 

Oct. 22: The Financial Times reported that British 
journalist Raymond Chiller and a colleague, Abdal- 
lah Hasan Muhammad, had been detained and 
questioned on charges of forging illegal entry visas 
and bribery. [10/22 FT, 10/25 FBIS] 

Oct. 29: Nayif and Yanuf al-Bidh, the sons of Vice 
President al-Bidh, were the subjects of an assassi- 
nation attempt in Aden. [11/16 FBIS] 

Nov. 15: Adnan al-Bidh, the oldest son of Vice 
President al-Bidb, survived an attack by gunmen at 
his house in Aden. [11/16 FBIS] 

Nov. 21: Five people were killed in fighting be- 
tween soldiers from the north and villagers from 
the south when soldiers entered Radfan, near the 
former border. [11/22 FBIS] 

Nov. 22: President Salih agreed to hold talks with 
Vice President al-Bidh. 

Ahmad Mubammad al-Shami, commissioner of 
the al-Hazm district in the al-Jawf Governate, was 
killed in Sanaa. [11/23 FBIS] 

Nov. 23: Four army officers were reportedly exe- 
cuted in the al-Hamzah camp in Ibb Governerate 
because of their refusal to implement orders to 
move tanks towards Qa'tabah. [11/24 FBIS] 

Nov. 25: Haynes Mahoney, head of the US Infor- 
mation Service (USIS) in Sanaa, was kidnapped in 
Sanaa. [11/27 NYT] 

Nov. 27: Ali Nasir Muhammad, former president of 
South Yemen, who had been in exile in Damascus 
since 1986, announced that he would act as medi- 
ator between President Salih and Vice President 
al-Bidh at the request of President Salih. [11/28 
NYT] 

Nov. 29: USIS employee Haynes Mahoney was 
released by the tribe that had kidnapped him over a 
dispute with the government regarding salaries 
owed to tribal members. [11/30 NYT] 

Dec. 5: According to Agence France-Presse, Pres- 
ident Salih accepted 18 conditions of the YSP for 
resolution of the dispute with Vice President al- 
Bidh, who returned to Aden in August in protest of 
economic and political programs that he opposed. 
Al-Bidh demanded the arrests of those involved in 
recent assassinations, and the dismantling of other 
military camps. [12/6 FBIS] 

Dec. 6: M. Kohnert, a German official of the US 
Hunt Oil Company, was released by tribesman 
who had kidnapped him on 4 December. [12/9 
FBIS] 

Dec. 11: In Sanaa, gunmen strafed the office of 
Sawt al-Ummal after an issue appeared citing 
names of Yemeni army officers allegedly involved 
in an assassination plot against Vice President 
al-Bidh. (12/13 FBIS] 


1994 
Jan. 6: The Wail Street Journal reported that 


rioting had broken out in Sanaa and Ta'izz over 
high prices and a drop in the value of the rial, and 


that the government had deployed troops. [1/6 
WSJ) 

Jan. 7: In the Ma’rib region, tribesmen kidnapped 
nine employees of the US Hunt Oil Company, 
including one Canadian, one Briton, and four Ye- 
menis. [1/7 FBIS] 

Jan. 8: Gunmen killed Abd al-Karim Salih al-Jihmi, 
an official of the YSP, in front of his home in Sanaa. 
{1/10 FBIS] 

Jan. 9: Radio Monte Carlo reported that Vice 
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President al-Bidh did not attend a scheduled meet- 
ing the preceding day with President Salih in Ta‘izz 
that was arranged by the Yemeni Ulama Associa- 
tion. [1/10 FBIS] 

Jan. 10: Tribesmen released four of nine employees 
of the US Hunt Oil Company whom they were 
holding. [1/11 FBIS] 

Jan. 14: One British and one Canadian employee of 
the US Hunt Oil Company were freed by tribes- 
men. [1/14 FBIS] 
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Book Reviews 


The Family Romance of Islam 


Review Article by Mary Ann Tétreault 


Islam and Democracy: Fear of the Modern World, by Fatima Mernissi, tr. by Mary Jo 
Lakeland. Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley, 1992. 174 pages. Notes to p. 189. Index to p. 195. 
$24.95. 


Islam and Democracy is an artfully forged argument for the necessity of nations in the Middle 
East to introduce democratic processes and the readiness of their peoples to participate. It is 
also an analysis of why governments and religious elites in Middle Eastern states are so 
opposed to democratization, and how they ally themselves with elites in the developed world 
to prevent political reform. Even more than in her previous books, which address the 
problems of realizing human freedom in modern Islamic societies,! Fatima Mernissi relies in 
this work on the literary techniques of poets and prophets. Parables and emblematic events 
run like silk threads through her work, providing the warp that sustains a rich and highly 
textured picture of the mutual, interdependent construction of human beings and a world 
civilization. 

Two equations occupy the center of Mernissi's analysis. One is familiar to readers of her 
other works—the position of women in a society is a measure of the rights of the individual in 
that society. This is an observation that also has been made by philosophers such as Charles 
Fourier, from the northern shore of the Mediterranean, as well as others, like Mernissi herself, 
whose roots are on the southern shore of that sea. Unlike Fourier, Mernissi goes beyond the 
assertion that women's rights reflect a willingness to concede the humanity of a disadvantaged 
group. She also understands that a democratic society is one that is composed of individuals, 
rather than families with their traditionally sanctioned hierarchies and relegation of women to 
passive, serving roles. 


aera 

1. Most particularly Beyond the Veil: Male-Female Dynamics in Modern Muslim Society (Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Press, 1987), and The Veil and the Male Elite: A Feminist Interpretation of 
Women's Rights in Islam, tr. by Mary Jo Lakeland, (Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley, 1991). 


Mary Ann Tétreault is the editor of Women and Revolution in Africa, Asia, and the New World 
(University of South Carolina Press, forthcoming). 
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The second equation defines the second gulf war as a counterattack—at least temporarily 
successful—against the upsurge of popular pressure to introduce democracy that swept the 
Middle East in response to the fall of totalitarian governments in Eastern Europe. Here 
Mernissi's argument is even more complex, permeated by the ethos of Arab nationalism as 
well as a colonial experience that has shaped the consciousness of so many in the region. The 
first equation is successful in demonstrating her thesis because her stories clearly reflect 
reality even though her argument is not linear. The second is more problematic, not only 
because of the complexity of the argument, but also because it diverges from the method as 
well as the spirit of the rest of Mernissi's feminist analysis. 

Lynn Hunt suggests that a nation is defined not simply as a people who share a territory, 
but rather as a people who share a collective political unconscious. À nation's understanding 
of the political order is reflected in family romances, shared '*images of the familial order that 
underlie ... politics ... [and are] structured by narratives of family relations."? What 
Mernissi describes throughout her book is the family romance of Islam. It is figured in 
narratives that combine images of the walled city and the veiled woman in a romance of 
security achieved through the construction and maintenance of boundaries between different 
categories of human beings. 


The idea of boundaries, of hudud, was present in [the Abbasid caliph] al-Mansur's 
paradise [Baghdad] . . . because his ideal of a well-organized Muslim community was 
based on the recognition of boundaries to separate and control differences. ... To 
guarantee maximum security . . . he ordered that the market be transferred outside the 
circle [enclosing the city] so that the ungrateful, seditious populace would stay far from 
the palace. . . . Women who walk in the streets without the hijab, unveiled, are seen as 
out of bounds. . . . They are considered defenseless because they have left the boundaries 
of the harem, the forbidden and protected space, but also because they have ventured into 
areas that are not theirs. (p. 7) 


The family romance is not remote from the politics of state and society. Hunt tells her 
readers that in revolutionary France the politics that culminated in the king's beheading were 
prefigured and accompanied by narratives in which the image of the good father was replaced 
by images of absent or despotic fathers. Many of these romances incorporated stories about 
the wicked mother, mitigating the father's neglect. This prefigured the success of the 
revolutionaries in constructing a new government of men modelled as a relationship among 
brothers—-but not sisters, who carry the stigma of the wicked mother. The latter became the 
scapegoat saddled with the sin of revolution. 

Mernissi reminds the reader that the psychic link between the boundaries confining the 
veiled woman and those protecting the walled city has operated for "centuries of misogyny” 
(p. 156). Like the family romance of the French Revolution, the family romance of Islam also 
casts Women as scapegoats. Their autonomous passage from the harem into the larger city is 
repeatedly identified as responsible for civil disorder— ''it is a tradition, even a state tradition” 
(p. 154). This explains why the normal response by Muslim rulers to civil unrest is to shut 
women away. The utility of this strategy is more than ideological—it is also structural. By 
forbidding women to leave their homes, this apparently symbolic restoration of boundaries is, 
in reality, a curfew that gets half the umma off the street. In times of high unemployment it 
also gets rid of half the potential workforce. Further, it enables Muslim sovereigns to mobilize 
allies from among religious fundamentalists. Mernissi recounts numerous stories, from the 


prre em] 
2. Lynn Hunt, The Family Romance of the French Revolution (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1992), p. xiii. i 
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time of the Fatimids to 20th-century Iran and Algeria, to show that the subjection of women 
is a standard technique for reimposing the status quo ante. 

But ante what? In today's world, Mernissi writes, the feminists' link between the 
liberated woman and the liberated society is stronger than the caliphs' link between the 
secluded woman and the secure city. 


Women are the only ones who publicly assert their right to self-affirmation as 
individuals, and not just through words but also through actions (e.g., unveiling and going 
out). Today they constitute one of the most dynamic components of the developing civil 
society. (p. 157) 


Mernissi argues that civil society, the space where individuals define themselves as 
autonomous beings, is part of Islam's rationalist tradition, which began with the Mu'tazila 
philosophy (pp. 32-4). Imams and caliphs were threatened by the Mu'tazila notion of good 
governance as depending on the consent of reasoning believers even more than they were 
threatened by the prospect of violent rebellions spearheaded by more militant dissidents. In 
response, leaders condemned the Mu'tazila philosophers on the grounds that they were 
propagating a foreign ideology inimical to Islam. 

The ritual condemnation of foreign innovations continues today with modern political and 
religious leaders insisting that democracy is another foreign invention that must be rejected. 
Yet the condemnation of foreign innovations in the name of Islamic values curiously is limited. 
As Mernissi points out, it does not extend to technology: telephones, televisions, tape 
recorders, or other 


marvelous, indispensable little objects. . . . Opposition movements, whatever cause 
they espouse, use them widely to push their propaganda. There is no political debate 
about their being foreign, and no political party, especially not the serious fundamental- 
ists, are calling on us to choose between religion and the telephone. But this is the case 
with the notion of democracy. (p. 52) 


Although the argument against democracy is couched in terms of religious values, 
Mernissi argues that the issue is not religion but interests. “‘The faithful battle each other 
every day to have access to" automobiles and telephones for their own convenience, even 
though one could argue that these foreign imports strengthen foreign corporations and foreign 
governments at the expense of the interests of the customers (p. 53). Some of the faithful, 
particularly the educated middle classes, also see democracy as a convenience that promotes 
their interests, but others see it as threatening to theirs. ‘‘Considering the intensity of the 
opposition to democracy, which sometimes results in violence, they must believe that their 
very survival is in danger” (p. 53). Mernissi's analysis of differences of interests relating to 
democracy is not confined to individuals alone, but extends to political regimes as well. Some 
regimes reject democracy as an innovation contrary to identity and religious traditions, while 
others embrace it. ‘‘However, all of them use the automobile and the telephone. . . . ” (p. 53). 

A reaction against democracy, Mernissi argues, is not a rejection of innovation. It is a 
reaction to the fear that boundaries are breaking down and threatening the security of the 
social order, the same fear behind the movement to keep women veiled and secluded. In the 
minds of individual men, she says, this is really a fear of death: 


. . . individuals are born of women, they die and become dust. Paternity has meaning 
only for a man who thinks himself immortal, who sees himself as part of a succession of 
generations. . . . Because the child born of the womb of the woman is mortal, however, 
the law of paternity was instituted to screen off the uterus and woman's will within the 
sexual domain. . . . The children born of the uterus of a woman. . . belong to their father, 
and he is certain of gaining Paradise if he submits to the divine will. (p. 128) 
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In the minds of authoritarian political leaders and the mosque of Islamist reaction, there 
is a real fear of being deposed, of losing one's power to upstart elements of the same 
ungrateful, seditious populace that al-Mansur consigned to the space outside his city walls. It 
is also a fear of the memory of the fate that Islam's dissenters met at the hands of tyrants. 


The gharb (West), by constantly talking about democracy, brings before our eyes the 
phantom ship of those who were decapitated for refusing to obey. It also brings to the 
surface the struggle between the pen and the sword: that is, the struggle between, on the 
one hand, the intellectuals, the gadis (judges) thirsting for justice, the Sufis thirsting for 
freedom, and the poets who tried to express their individuality; and, on the other hand, 
the caliphs and their shari‘a, their very authoritarian reading of divine law. (p. 19) 


The second gulf war introduced massive discontinuities in Islam's family romance. The 
war transgressed boundaries in threatening ways but, rather than opposing the trespassers, 
Muslim leaders supported them against the wishes of their own populations, adding to the 
confusion. One discontinuity was created when father/uncle leaders replaced brother Saddam 
with a stranger, the West, specifically the United States as represented by George Bush. This 
kind of discontinuity could be subsumed under traditional tales of tyrants and rebels, taghiya 
and kharijites, and mobilized against the transgressing heads of state: 


. . . the Arab press and slogans depicted them . . . as pharaohs forgetful of the rahma 
that Muhammad's Mecca promised the world. . . . The financial details of the princely 
budgets were revealed and the flood of petrodollars invested in arms was duly exposed. 
. . . The medina was caught up by the full force of the sacred and by economic confusion 
that could only end in the condemnation of tyrants. (p. 112) 


A second boundary transgression also could be turned against the bad patriarchs, but this 
time to the benefit of Islamist rather than secular opponents of transgressing Arab regimes. 
The erasure of the boundary between Islam and the jahiliyya—the time of ignorance before 
Islam—was accomplished by introducing lethal weapons into the land of Mecca and Madina: 
missiles, ‘‘sometimes fired by young women with angelic faces beneath their combat helmets” 
(p. 115). Mernissi argues that the female troops crystallized Arab reactions to the war being 
led by the stranger against the brother, by evoking fears of an undisciplined past whose 
theology was dominated by violent mother goddesses. 


Whether the jahiliyya is behind us or before us is a question that recurs in the press. 
What have Arabs done to Allah which is so horrible that we are harrowed within and 
shamed, scorned, and bombarded without? The word jahiliyya, spread all over the media 
during the Gulf War, signified and condensed the problem that Islam came into the world 
to solve: the problem of violence. (pp. 120-1) 


The most horrifying transgression of boundaries, however, was the shattering of the logic 
of the boundary itself—the assumption that any walls or any veils could ensure the security of 
the city and the people. 


The war proved that all Arab cities, including present-day Baghdad, can offer us 
many different fantasies but not boundaries. Our cities have been stripped of boundaries. 
.. . Where is one to find a sense of security on a planet where even the “‘defense of 
freedom,” as Mr. Bush calls it, can mobilize high-tech violence as lethal as it is mobile? 
Is it by chance that a house without security is called 'awra, ''naked," like a woman 
without a hijab... ? (p. 7) 


This realization, that modern weapons have left no safe place anywhere in the world, was 
every bit as shocking when it came to Americans following the acquisition of nuclear weapons 
by the Soviet Union. Then the realization touched off a nuclear arms race of terrible 
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proportions and a rash of client and proxy wars that recreated the violent and equally 
displaced conflicts that undergirded the so-called hundred-years peace in 19th-century 
Europe. Now that hudud have disappeared for the Arab nations as well, will jahiliyya return? 

Mernissi hopes that the threat of a new jahiliyya will stimulate a search for a new Arab 
order, one that embraces rather than rejects the erasure of boundaries, including the 
boundaries dividing one Arab state from another, as the creation of a larger human space. 
Such an order would harness the political economy to the benefit of every Arab citizen— 
indeed, to the benefit of every world citizen—rather than to that of despotic leaders of 
territorial states. Global communications could create a world society of individuals living 
without national boundaries, just as women going out into the medina obliterate the 
boundaries dividing the leaders from the people, and the people from one another. The 
achievement of this new order is crucially dependent on the redistribution of oil wealth from 
the Arab **haves"' to the “‘have nots.” Yet this too is a solution embedded in interests, just as 
are the positions of the imams and caliphs who reject democracy. 

The cast of characters in Mernissi's family romances are as significant as the stories 
themselves. They are filled with children and grandmothers, kings and commoners, and 
oppressors and oppressed. One narrative in particular reveals that placement of the author's 
boundaries between the good and the wicked is influenced by preferences not simply for a 
particular social order, but also for a particular hierarchy of identities. This is the parable of 
the ambiguity of fear, illustrated by the differences in the fears of the amir, his chauffeur, and 
the female members of his family. 


Associating democracy with fear certainly multiplies the ambiguities and increases 
the uncertainties. This is especially true if we remember that in a certain country—let us 
say Kuwait—the fear experienced by the emir is not the same as that felt by his wife and 
daughters. The emir's chauffeur—who is, let us say, a Palestinian—has different fears 
from his master's and also from those of the palace servants. . . . Each one, depending on 
his circumstances at the moment, feels and names the fears that beset him. (p. 51) 


This is a parable about the ambiguities in values and the emotions associated with them, 
as they are experienced by persons whose interests and capabilities differ. It also concerns 
who the oppressor and oppressed are—which are the good family members and which are the 
wicked, which ones manipulate the fears of the others to their own benefit. The wicked father 
amir is also a source of fear to the wife and daughters and equally, although differently, to the 
dependent Palestinian chauffeur. This division is apparent even though the distance between 
the amir—of Kuwait—and the others is not so sharply drawn as it could have been— not just 
*wife'' but **wives,"' and in such profusion, although always within Quranic bounds, as to be 
embarrassing for his apologists as well as a source of fear to his wives and daughters. 

Other characters in this family romance also have been omitted, along with the 
embarrassing extra wives. Given the inclusion of people al-Mansur would have consigned to 
the space beyond the city walls—the palace servants, **who are likely to be Pakistani, North 
African, or Filipino"—one can only wonder at the exclusion of the Kuwaitis, the sons in this 
family. Mernissi only gives one son figure, the Palestinian chauffeur; could this be a fable 
where a cousin takes the place of the sons of the family, who are not only disinherited but also 
"*disappeared?'' Missing as well are the wife and daughters of the Palestinian chauffeur. These 
women are presumably oppressed by poverty, but their omission from the story disguises the 
reality that they are also oppressed by the same family dynamic that evokes fear in the hearts 
of the wife and daughters of the amir. 

There is another parable, one that is not recounted explicitly, but that nevertheless 
resonates throughout the pages of Mernissi's book. This is the parable of the prodigal son. As 
a child, it was always irritating to this reviewer that this bad boy could come home to a 
celebration complete with a fatted calf, while the good son—who had obeyed, stayed, and 
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worked for his father—was relegated to a servant’s role. One feels this same irritation with 
Mernissi's subliminal parable. Her prodigal son is, of course, Saddam Hussein. His sins are 
not ignored, but they are discounted; the implication is that, in some sense, these sins were 
washed away by the damage inflicted by the stranger Bush. Saddam's kinship and narrative 
relationship to the amir of Kuwait, however—the son who took care of his family rather than 
dissipating all his resources in foreign adventures—is nowhere in evidence. Yet this is the 
relationship whose secrets underlie the solution to the threatened jahiliyya. As such, it 
requires at least as much careful analysis as the other relationships recounted in the family 
romances with which this book abounds. 

It is not only the unwillingness of tyrants and imperialists to grant the individuality of 
oppressed citizens and subordinate nations that impedes democratization in the Middle East. 
Democratization is equally impeded by the unwillingness of individuals to grant the same 
humanity to all their brothers and cousins as they grant to those for whom kinship coincides 
with affinity or alliance. The romance of the dominant father and domineering elder brother 
has not yet been replaced in the culture of the region by a narrative that Mernissi herself 
identifies as equally representative of Islamic ideals—equality among all brothers of the 
family. Like the French fraternité, Islamic ideals of equality among brothers have been 
expressed as excluding women from autonomous roles. Yet, in the absence of equality among 
brothers, equality between them and their sisters and cousins is also unlikely. Violence as a 
response to injustice thus remains, like the childhood monster Lalla Haguza, hovering as a 
constant threat to the peace and order of the medina and the world. 
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Reviewed by Shahrough Akhavi 


Mansoor Moaddel judges the existing litera- 
ture on the Iranian Revolution of 1979 to be 
insufficient to explain that phenomenon, and 
emphasizes ideology as its constitutive fea- 
ture. He holds that previous theories all fail, 
either because they try to explain a variable 
(that is, the revolution) with a constant, or 
else are too abstract. Moaddel employs class 
as a variable, but rejects defining it in terms 
of property relations and forces of production 
as unnecessarily restrictive. Thus, in his 
model, common interests, such as ethnicity 
or religion, can unite individuals in a class. 
Moaddel believes that negative economic 
trends, system repression, and cultural alien- 
ation—that have figured in previous explana- 


paradigms playing a central role. 

The virtue of Moaddel’s book is to broaden 
the concept of ideology and to give it “ʻa 
dynamic of its own ... a set of general 
principles, concepts, symbols, and rituals 
that human actors use in addressing the prob- 
lems of social life in a particular historical 
period” (p. 265). To enhance the reliability of 
his explanation, Moaddel employs the ‘‘meth- 
od of similarity" of comparative historical so- 
ciology. Thus he examines Egypt and Syria, 
which in his opinion shared much in common 
with Iran, yet experienced no revolution. Fi- 
nally, Moaddel addresses not only the prerev- 
olutionary period and the revolution itself, but 
also postrevolutionary conflicts. 

Emphasizing ideology in the way Moaddel 
does is attractive, because it implies that 
human beings and not some abstraction are 
responsible for macrosocial change. The haz- 
ard of this approach might be, ironically, the 
possibility of ahistoricity after all. Just as struc- 
turalists may be reminded that *'big struc- 


tures," such as states and classes, do not 
*make" revolutions, so ''episodic discourse” 
theorists might bear in mind that particular 
decisions made by particular leaders at partic- 
ular junctures, based on particular assessments 
of available resources and particular opportu- 
nities for repression, should not be down- 
played. 

In Moaddel’s book, there is a certain 
“long-range” quality to the ‘‘discoursing’’ or 
*'ideologizing"' by the revolutionists. It is one 
thing to show that certain articulators of the 
discourse (such as Khomeini) held certain 
views about intizar (waiting for the imam), 
zulm (oppression of the imam's justice), and 
other central notions of Shi'i discourse; and 
that Iranians generally relate to these sym- 
bols. It is a leap of faith, however, to main- 
tain that those views produced the actions of 
the revolutionists. 

At “‘the moment of truth," perhaps the 
discourse of Shi‘ism. was less important for 
the social action of revolutionists than other 
factors, many unrelated to Shi'ism. Perhaps 
the political-process models of revolution, 
rejected by the author, should be introduced 
at this point. This would supplement the 
salutary emphasis placed on ideology, as 
discourse for understanding the long-term 
buildup of revolutionary pressures and for 
the elite conflicts of the postrevolutionary 
period. 


Shahrough Akhavi, Department of Govern- 
ment and International Studies, University of 
South Carolina 


Oil, Power, and Principle: Iran's Oil Na- 
tionalization and Its Aftermath, by Mostafa 
Elm. Syracuse, NY: Syracuse University 
Press, 1992. xvii + 343 pages. Notes to p. 
385. Bibl. to p. 395. Index to p. 413. $39.95. 


Reviewed by Farhad Kazemi 


Mostafa Elm's comprehensive and detailed 
account of Iran's momentous oil nationaliza- 
tion struggle in the period 1951-53 is a serious 
and scholarly attempt to grapple with an 
extremely complicated topic. The author has 
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consulted extensive primary and secondary 
sources, archival material, and numerous ad- 
ditional sources to provide a coherent picture 
of this dramatic and puzzling episode. Elm's 
position is clearly in favor of the oil nation- 
alization and its hero, the charismatic Iranian 
prime minister, Dr. Mohammad Mosaddeq. 
Elm sees Mosaddeq as an essentially patri- 
otic politician who pursued every possible 
avenue to regain Iran's legitimate rights in its 
confrontation with the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company (AIOC) and the British govern- 
ment's efforts to keep the AIOC under its 
control. Whether one agrees with the author 
or not, it is clear that his is among the most 
important books on the subject of oil nation- 
alization in the Third World that has been 
written. 

The author begins with a brief historical 
overview concerning the granting of the orig- 
inal oil concession to a British subject from 
Australia, William Knox D'Arcy, through 
bribery. Elm then proceeds with a discussion 
of how the British government became the 
major stockholder of the then Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company and charted its direction to gain 
enormous financial and strategic benefits 
from its worldwide operations. His analysis 
of the company's problems with the Iranian 
government and the revised 1933 agreement 
are particularly interesting. Elm is critical of 
Reza Shah's renewal of the agreement, which 
extended the original concession for over 30 
years to 1993. As the author notes, ‘‘what 
brought about this unfortunate outcome was 
the Shah's desperation for money and the 
great concern about the presence of British 
warships in the Persian Gulf” (p. 38). 

The bulk of the book is devoted to the 
process of oil nationalization and the Iranian 
government’s ever-increasing difficulties with 
Britain. Elm provides an exhaustive account 
of Mosaddeq’s relations with a host of exter- 
nal forces, including the British, the Ameri- 
cans, the International Court of Justice, and 
several independent oil companies. In spite 
of the court’s declaration of lack of jurisdic- 
tion in the case, and genuine efforts by the 
US government to find a compromise solu- 
tion, the problem escalated. The change of 
administration in the United States, concerns 
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about the influence of communists and the 
Soviet Union in Iran, and a growing opposi- 
tion to Mosaddeq among certain segments of 
the elite, all combined eventually to lead to 
the British-US coup of August 1953 that 
toppled Mosaddeq and restored the shah to 
the Peacock Throne. 

The coup brought an official end to the 
nationalization drive. An international con- 
sortium, which granted the British 40 percent 
of Iranian oil, quickly was organized to oper- 
ate the oil industry. US oil companies also 
benefited enormously, as they were given 
another 40 percent share, with the rest di- 
vided among several European concerns. 
Mosaddeq was put on trial and imprisoned. 
He died in 1967 after having lived the remain- 
der of his life under house arrest. He re- 
mained, however, the critical figure of 
Iranian nationalism, a hero to many Third 
World nations, and a thorn in the shah’s 
back. Mosaddeq's legacy has not fared well 
under the Islamic republic, where his brand 
of liberal nationalism with a strong secularist 
tinge is unacceptable to the ruling clergy. 

This major book would have benefited 
from greater attention to the domestic scene 
in Iran. Mosaddeq’s loss of some domestic 
support—including several key members of 
his coalition—the growing financial problems 
of his government, and an autocratic ten- 
dency, all need further examination. These 
criticisms aside, this volume is an important 
contribution to the field. 


Farhad Kazemi, Department of Politics, 
New York University 
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British Economic Policy, 1920-1929, by 
Barbara J. Smith. Syracuse, NY: Syracuse 
University Press, 1993. xvi + 181 pages. 
Append. to p. 192. Abbrevs. to p. 194. Notes 
to p. 223. Gloss. to p. 227. Bibl. to p. 244. 
Index to p. 258. $39.95. 


Reviewed by Donna Robinson Divine 


Although the Balfour Declaration recognized 
the proposition that Jews had a claim to a 
“national home,” Great Britain, in its World 
War I pronouncement, certainly did not con- 
cede a Jewish right to political sovereignty. 
Notwithstanding Zionist assertions of world- 
wide support, neither membership numbers 
in the World Zionist Organization in 1917 nor 
control over the flow of funds from Jewish 
philanthropies could sustain a claim to polit- 
ical sovereignty. Thus, in 1917, few would 
have predicted that the Zionist goal of state- 
hood would be achieved. 

Nevertheless, the idea that Jews developed 
an economy and polity in the context of 
British rule in Palestine has been the founda- 
tion of efforts to interpret Zionism’s success. 
This success occurred not only against the 
wishes of an overwhelming majority of Pal- 
estine’s inhabitants, but also within the first 
decade of British rule, according to The 
Roots of Separatism in Palestine, Barbara J. 
Smith’s superb study of mandatory economic 
policies from 1920 to 1929. The notion that 
Palestinian Arabs instantly became subordi- 
nated to British political power seems com- 
prehensible; the idea that the Arab political 
economy quickly became displaced does not. 
After all, most Jews had to cross land and sea 
to inhabit Palestine, a faraway and unfamiliar 
territory. How did Jews in Palestine acquire 
so strong a grip on the process of economic 
development from the beginning of British 
rule? 

Ironically, the British Mandate imposed on 
this ancient land a new economic framework. 
What happened to Arabs was not in the first 
instance a matter of politics as much as the 
intrusion of an alien economic culture. Smith 
attends, in great detail, to several aspects of 
this culture, including currency controls, land 
regulations, customs and tax systems, and 
the institution of public utility monopolies. 
The empirical coverage plus the force of a 
discriminating analysis combine to produce 
not only a persuasive accounting of the con- 
sequences of mandatory policies, but also the 
model of how such a scholarly project ought 
to be done. Smith’s book, which compels 
respect, deserves a wide audience. 


Mandatory economic policies were de- 
signed to secure Great Britain's strategic 
goals at minimal cost to the British taxpayer. 
These twin strategic and financial imperatives 
rapidly transformed every sector of Pales- 
tine's economy, changing the standards for 
production and exchange. À people so firmly 
grounded in their own cultural traditions and 
economic relations could not easily accom- 
modate such a radically new frame of refer- 
ence. Many Arabs found it hard to abandon 
practices that had proved successful in the 
past. Few anticipated the scope and pace of 
the change. Arabs encountered not simply 
new methods of farming, but totally different 
patterns of settling the land. Profitable indus- 
trial development depended on taxation rates 
and customs levies, a relationship instantly 
grasped by Palestine's Jews, who could rely 
on sophisticated lobbying mechanisms al- 
ready in place in Jerusalem as well as in 
distant European capitals. Low customs du- 
ties on raw materials helped Jewish entrepre- 
neurs, but eroded profits for local Arab 
cultivators. Palestinian Arabs, most of whom 
concentrated their wealth in land and who 
pursued a manufacturing strategy based on 
low-cost production, found their economic 
fortunes crushed in the vise of expanding 
international trade and the mechanization of 
Jewish factories. Smith's study vividly cap- 
tures how profoundly unsettling an experi- 
ence this was. 

If the economic viability of Palestine's 
Arab community showed signs of fraying, 
they were not attributed, by British policy- 
makers, to mandatory policies. Government 
officials only began to cross the cultural gulf 
and understand how their policies under- 
mined the Arab economy in the aftermath of 
the 1929 riots. By then it was too late. Few 
officials were willing to press hard for the 
costly policies necessary to undo the damage. 
An investment strategy already had been set. 
Projects likely to generate quick, measurable 
revenues were funded, as opposed to those— 
such as education, health, and agricultural 
development —unlikely to produce instant re- 
turns, but sorely needed by Palestine's Arab 
inhabitants. 
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Although mandatory economic policies often 
were criticized by Palestine's Jewish popula- 
tion, Zionist leaders were able to work with 
them to their advantage. Zionists were able to 
capitalize on their internationally recognized 
position to raise external investment funds— 
albeit insufficient to underwrite all their 
needs—and to aid Jewish immigration. When 
many of the Zionist enterprises tumbled on the 
edge of bankruptcy, mandatory officials were 
pressed until they introduced projects to create 
jobs for the unemployed. The argument that 
Great Britain could not remain indifferent to 
the plight of impoverished Jewish immigrants 
had political urgency. 

Smith is undoubtedly correct in concluding 
that, by 1929, the Jews in Palestine had a 
decisive economic edge over the Arabs. The 
economic base of the Arab community in Pal- 
estine had been weakened and reduced. The 
argument that a different set of mandatory 
economic policies would have strengthened the 
Arabs in Palestine in their political struggle 
against Zionism is also convincing. With a 
stronger Arab economic base, or, alternatively, 
a weaker Jewish infrastructure, the outcome of 
the Arab-Jewish conflict in Palestine easily 
could have been different. But it may have 
been no less bloody or intractable. 


Donna Robinson Divine, Department of Gov- 
ernment, Smith College 


SYRIA 


Monuments of Syria: An Historical Guide, 
by Ross Burns. New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1992. xvii -- 251 pages. Maps 
to p. 257. Gloss. to p. 262. Chron. to p. 268. 
Bibl. to p. 276. Indices to p. 297. $95.00. 


Reviewed by Mary N. Sebold 


For years, English-speaking travelers to 
Syria have squirreled away photocopies of 
the 1966 Hachette Blue Guide! to Syrian 
monuments, jealously savoring their archi- 


BERE 
1. The Middle East (Paris: Hachette, 1966). 
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tectural adventures like precious winter nuts. 
When a softback version of Monuments of 
Syria becomes available, weary tourists will 
thank Ross Burns, a former Australian ambas- 
sador to Damascus and a trained archeologist 
and historian, for producing an eminently well- 
organized, readable, informative, and user- 
friendly replacement. 

At first glance, a person may balk at the 
book's price, because its black-and-white 
pictures are few, and it seems to feature 
fewer sites than Hachette, but Burns wisely 
decided to study only ''the buildings and 
monuments that remain in recognizable con- 
dition” (p. 2). The book mercifully does not 
present dated information on tbe Syrian 
economy, inaccurate statistics on minority 
populations, or what clothes a tourist should 
pack. Syrian architecture is its sole mandate. 

After a succinct historical sketch of Syria 
from the Bronze Age to the French Mandate, 
including a fair treatment of the Crusades, 
Burns provides a chapter on the development 
of architectural forms that parallels exactly 
the historical outline and that few authors 
could match for clarity. If a neophyte were to 
read these two chapters, pausing to scrutinize 
text boxes—which satiate appropriately a 
Westerner's curiosity about such topics as 
madrasas, Saladin's campaign of 1188, and 
Roman roads—and were to jump ahead oc- 
casionally at the bidding of an asterisk to a 
specific site in the gazetteer, the reader would 
already have an excellent overview of the 
architecture of Syria in all its periods. 

The gazetteer itself is organized alphabeti- 
cally; the Arabic is transliterated practically, 
not ‘‘correctly.’’ Each entry lists alternate 
names for those currently accepted in Arabic 
or in English, as well as the periods when 
sites were actively inhabited or used. Burns 
provides the altitude, an indication of relative 
interest, a reference to one of the itineraries 
at the end of the gazetteer, a description of 
the site's location, and city or building plans. 
This information readily plugs into one of 14 
detailed itineraries or, for the more casual 
visitor, into two quick itineraries. À glossary 
of Western and Islamic architectural terms 
saves those not as expert as Burns, although 
the chronology, instead of ending with the 


French Mandate, continues to the present, 
the only organizational inconsistency in the 
text. In addition to personal experience, the 
author draws on English, French, and Ger- 
man sources, and includes a suggested read- 
ing list, a lengthy index, and a quick index for 
those on the road. 

Of quibbles, there are few to mention. 
Burns might have used BCE and CE instead 
of BC, AD, or AH. There cannot be an 
** ‘Arabic’ military" (p. 24), because ‘‘Ara- 
bic," unlike the adjective ‘‘Arab,’’ refers 
only to the Arabic language. These perhaps 
American criticisms should not prevent a 
tourist—resident or in transit—from making 
long-term use of Burns' superior reference to 
Syrian architecture. 


Mary N. Sebold, director of the Middle East 
Institute's cultural and language programs, 
studied and worked in Syria for three years. 


TUNISIA 


Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia: The Tragedy 
of Longevity, by Derek Hopwood. New 
York: St. Martin's Press, 1992. x + 148 
pages. Notes to p. 154. Bibl. to p. 156. Index 
to p. 159. $45.00. 


Reviewed by Michael Collins Dunn 


Recently Habib Bourguiba celebrated his 
90th birthday, although it was probably at 
least his 93rd. Zine al-Abidine Ben Ali, the 
man who deposed him, sent him 90 roses on 
the occasion. The old man lives on, almost 
forgotten outside Tunisia. Yet, in many 
ways, modern Tunisia is the creation of Bour- 
guiba. His great accomplishments as a na- 
tionalist leader and  state-maker were 
overshadowed by the erratic, tantrum-like 
outbursts of his declining years. He con- 
firmed Charles de Gaulle's axiom that ‘‘old 
age is a shipwreck.” Derek Hopwood, who 
frequently employs Shakespearean epigrams 
in this short biography, cannot resist the 
comparison to King Lear, a comparison 
made by others as well. His subtitle, ‘“The 


Tragedy of Longevity," reinforces the 
theme. If Bourguiba had retired 10 years 
earlier, how much differently would he be 
remembered, and how different would his 
legacy be? 

This little biography—less than 150 pag- 
es—is a good, concise, well-written introduc- 
tion to Bourguiba. Its audience may be 
limited—those who study Tunisia are likely 
able to read the much fuller works available 
in French; how much interest there will be in 
Bourguiba in the English-speaking world is 
debatable. Nevertheless, the former ‘‘su- 
preme combatant” deserves to be remem- 
bered. Hopwood’s book offers probably the 
best available reference in English, which 
continues the story to its bitter end, and 
avoids the hagiographical tone of much of 
what was previously available. 

In his preface, Hopwood explains that he 
intends this biography for ''the generally in- 
formed reader" (p. x), and that it is not 
simply a political biography, although it also 
does not seek to be a full-blown psychohis- 
tory. He notes correctly that there is an 
enormous quantity of material available on 
the man’s life, as Bourguiba was himself 
determined to leave a full record, and that ‘‘if 
the latest by Sophie Bessis and Sohayr Bel- 
hassen, an authoritative, inside and detailed 
study, were in English there would be no 
need for the present work’’ (p. ix). Indeed, 
although the book reads well, it adds little 
new to what is available in French. As Hop- 
wood admits this up front, the book's audi- 
ence is clearly defined. 

The text intermingles chronological narra- 
tive with thematic chapters, which works at 
this scale as it might not in a longer book. 
Hopwood makes clear that this is not in- 
tended as a ''life and times” or a history of 
modern Tunisia (p. 80), although he seeks to 
give enough context to make Bourguiba's life 
comprehensible to the reader without de- 
tailed knowledge of the broader historical 
stage. At times the book falls a bit short of 
this, in part because of its brevity. The entire 
history of Bourguiba and Tunisia from inde- 
pendence to 1980 is addressed in a single 
chapter, ‘‘Tunisia under Bourguiba,” which 
occupies all of 14 pages. This has its draw- 
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backs—the Bizerte crisis gets a page and a 
half, and the Ben Salah socialist program less 
than a page (although Ben Salah himself 
appears more frequently). 

Chapter 5, '"Bourguiba the Man," is Hop- 
wood's analysis of Bourguiba's personality, 
and touches on such issues as his concerns 
with death, illness, *'the tug of Islam,” and the 
struggle between Arab and French culture 
within the man. It is probably as well done as 
any short essay can be, but the number of 
examples and quotations that can be brought 
forward is limited by the space available. 

Bourguiba entered his current twilight 
leaving behind volumes of speeches and bio- 
graphical material, and, for readers who want 
to analyze the man in depth, the French- 
Janguage literature is essential. For those 
who need a good introduction to the life of 
Bourguiba in English, Hopwood's book will 
serve. It is probably more for the beginning 
student than the serious North Africanist, but 
it does what it sets out to do well enough, and 
is a good read. 


Michael Collins Dunn is senior analyst of the 
International Estimate, and editor of its bi- 
weekly newsletter, The Estimate. He has 
written and lectured extensively on Tunisia 
and North Africa. 


MODERN HISTORY AND 
POLITICS 


Economic and Political Liberalization in 
the Middle East, ed. by Tim Niblock and 
Emma Murphy. London and New York: Brit- 
ish Academic Press, 1993. Distrib. St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, New York. xvii + 277 pages. 
Bibl. to p. 293. Contribs. to p. 295. Index to 
p. 302. $62.50. 


Reviewed by Clement Henry Moore 


This stimulating set of essays mainly ad- 
dresses the causes and political and social 
consequences of the partial economic liberal- 
ization being undertaken in several Middle 
Eastern and North African states. Despite 
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the title of the book, only David Pool’s essay 
tries explicitly to analyze possible ties be- 
tween the economic reform packages and 
political liberalization. Economic liberaliza- 
tion is succinctly defined as "any measure 
which strengthens the role of the market in 
the economy” (p. xiii), but political liberal- 
ization is a more elusive concept, connoting a 
variety of changes, including greater plural- 
ism, broader participation, or simply less 
authoritarianism. 

The absence of a clearcut definition, how- 
ever, reflects the political phenomena under 
review. Economic liberalization remains 
quite limited in the region. The political di- 
rections of the two ‘‘most sustained experi- 
ments with economic liberalization in the 
Arab world, those of Egypt and Tunisia" (p. 
Xv), remain nebulous. Egypt is poised, Rob- 
ert Springborg argues cogently, between po- 
litical breakdown and breakthrough, and, in 
Tunisia, as Jon Marks astutely observes, 
"some reform policies challenge vested inter- 
ests which, for all the talk of Tunisia's new 
face under Ben Ali, remain very much in 
control” (p. 170). In fact, the "relatively 
benign authoritarian government in place” 
(p. 176) seems less so since 1991, when the 
essay Was written. 

The book is evenly divided between gen- 
eral essays, including Patricia Springborg's 
reminder that the ancient Middle East pio- 
neered the autonomous municipal institutions 
associated with the rise of capitalism in the 
West, and country studies. Starting with 
Edith Penrose, most of the authors are quite 
critical of the standard economic reform 
packages being imposed on much of the re- 
gion by international financial institutions. 
Since foreign direct investment generally has 
not been forthcoming, George Joffé contends 
that ‘‘the primary reason why Middle Eastern 
countries have chosen to give such emphasis 
to foreign investment in their economic liber- 
alization programs lies in their need to show 
some concurrence with the perceptions of the 
IMF and the World Bank" (p. 139). Tim 
Niblock agrees, arguing that external pres- 
sures played the leading role in Egypt and 
Algeria, whereas Iraq, under less pressure, 
accomplished **only a very limited liberaliza- 


tion” (p. 81). David Seddon pushes the anal- 
ysis further, presenting a sociology of protest 
movements against the various reforms intro- 
duced in Algeria, Iran, Tunisia, and, espe- 
cially, Morocco and Turkey. Paul Stevens 
concludes that the privatization of public 
enterprises is too constrained by prevailing 
political conditions to improve economic per- 
formance in the Arab world—'* ‘perestrokia’ 
is not possible without ‘glasnost’ ’’ (p. 129). 

In addition to Egypt and Tunisia, the vol- 
ume includes two case studies of Syria and 
also covers Iran, Israel, Oman, and Yemen. 
Despite its democracy and higher standard of 
living than the other countries, Israel has 
experienced comparable blockages in its eco- 
nomic reform programs, as Emma Murphy 
ably demonstrates. Syria receives special 
treatment because, in addition to Raymond 
Hinnebusch's study of Syrian bourgeoisies, 
Miyoko Kuroda adds a useful twist —why not 
focus on the traditional suq as the engine of 
development, rather than large scale modern 
enterprises? Neither Kuroda nor others, how- 
ever, develop the argument that Islamic enter- 
prises, suitably encouraged instead of being 
discouraged as in Egypt, might stimulate Is- 
lamic liberalism and build up constituencies 
favoring simultaneous economic and political 
liberalization. It may be, as Robert Springborg 
observes, that secular liberals ‘‘feel closer to 
the state than they do to Islamized members of 
their own class” (p. 163). 

Despite the steep price, this volume is 
strongly recommended to anyone with an in- 
terest in Middle Eastern political economies. 


Clement Henry Moore is professor of govern- 
ment and Middle Eastern studies at the Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin. 


Feindbild Islam, ed. by Jochen Hippler and 
Andrea Lueg. Hamburg, Germany: Konkret 
Literatur Verlag, 1993. 191 pages. Notes to p. 
204. Contribs. to p. 206. DM26.00 paper. 


Reviewed by Gerd Winkelhane 


This book analyzes the public image of Islam 
in the West, particularly in Germany. Until 


the early 1990s mass-media reports in Ger- 
many about Islam primarily were made by 
journalists, who often presented undifferenti- 
ated prejudices and stimulated fear of an 
alleged Islamic threat to the West. This de- 
velopment found its culmination during the 
gulf war in 1991. 

Since then growing numbers of Islamic 
scholars have felt the need to leave their 
ivory towers in order to supply an interested 
public with more profound analyses and bet- 
ter background information. Some scholars 
even have tried to unmask distorted informa- 
tion and reveal the intentions of self-declared 
"expert" journalists. Meanwhile, several 
good works on the image of Islam in the West 
have been published.! 

One of them is Feindbild Islam (‘The 
Enemy Image of Islam"), whose five authors 
try to correct the public image of Islam, point 
out the biases of journalistic publications, 
and analyze the reasons why Islam has been 
made an adversary. 

Andrea Lueg examines the methods used 
by the producers of this hostile portrayal of 
Islam. She shows how differences between 
"the West” and ''Islam" have been high- 
lighted, while similarities involved are often 
neglected and played down. Moreover, dis- 
cussions concerning demographic develop- 
ment and migration from the poor South to 
the North often have been used to stimulate 
fear of the threat to Western prosperity. 

In **Europe and the Orient," Petra Kap- 
pert discusses the changing image of the 
Orient in Europe during the 19th and 20th 
centuries. She also analyzes the impact of the 
French Revolution and European colonialism 
in Egypt and Turkey. Reinhard Schulze ex- 
plains the discussion among Muslim intellec- 
tuals concerning Islam in the modern world. 
He shows that the diversity of their views is 
much wider than Europeans usually believe. 


[e 

l. See, for example, Das Schwert des ''Ex- 
perten,” ed. by V. Klemm and K. Hörner (Heidel- 
berg, 1993); R. Seesemann, ‘‘Zwischen Verklärung 
und Erbfeindschaft," Umbrüche 7, (Berlin, Au- 
gust/September 1993), pp. 10-18; and F. Steppat, 
"Erbfeinde aus Unverständnis,” Die Zeit 48, 
(Hamburg, November 1992), p. 14. 
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No doubt the most ingenious and valuable 
part of the book is Azmi Bishara’s ''Religion 
and Politics in the Near and Middle East." 
He gives a differentiated and clear presenta- 
tion of ''political Islam," a term that he 
convincingly prefers over ''Islamic funda- 
mentalism.'' Further, he shows that the the- 
sis of religion and politics in Islam as an 
indivisible entity is misleading. 

Jochen Hippler's ''Islam and Western For- 
eign Policy” illustrates that Western politicians 
follow their own criteria in distinguishing be- 
tween ''good" and ''bad" Muslims. With re- 
gard to economic considerations, for example, 
Saudi Arabia is then seen as a “‘good”’ state, 
although it is fundamentalist and non-demo- 
cratic. 

It is to be hoped that this book will find the 
public acclaim it deserves, so as to help 
counteract the negative image of Islam in the 
West. 


Gerd Winkelhane, German Development Ser- 
vice, Berlin 


The Politics of Miscalculation in the Mid- 
dle East, by Richard B. Parker. Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1993. xiv + 
223 pages. Append. to p. 246. Notes to p. 
262. Bibl. to p. 269. Index to p. 273. $45.00 
cloth. $17.95 paper. 


Reviewed by C. Ernest Dawn 


‘Three serious policy failures" (p. ix)—the 
1967 war, the War of Attrition, and the 1983 
peace agreement between Israel and Leba- 
non—are examined by Ambassador Richard 
Parker to determine what happened and to 
seek lessons about miscalculation in decision 
making. The examination of the first case is 
by far the most extensive and best docu- 
mented. Here, the author uses interviews 
with Soviet and Egyptian officials, Egyptian 
memoirs and documented studies, and de- 
classified State Department records. In the 
other two case studies the sources are pub- 
lished accounts and interviews with partici- 
pants. Throughout the book Parker draws on 
his personal knowledge as a participant or 
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close observer. The author is thorough and 
fair in the handling of sources. Conflicts in 
evidence, which are especially prevalent in 
the interviews, are duly examined. The au- 
thor discerns and clearly states the major 
issues, and he discusses the full range of 
possible answers, arriving in most cases at 
only probable conclusions. 

In the case of the 1967 war, subsequent 
miscalculations stemmed from the original 
misreading—the Soviet report to Egypt of an 
Israeli troop concentration on the Syrian 
frontier. Parker presents evidence that the 
report was false, but he discusses various 
possibilities that it was true and comes to no 
conclusion regarding whether or not the So- 
viets believed their own report. He tends to 
the view that both the Soviets and the Egyp- 
tians believed that the Egyptian army was 
capable of confronting the Israelis. The So- 
viet report was probably only the pretext for 
the removal of the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force (UNEF), for which Abd al- 
Hakim Amr, and perhaps Gamal Abd al- 
Nasir, had been preparing for some time. 
Although the Egyptian military did not be- 
lieve Egypt ready for war and quickly con- 
cluded that the Soviet report was false, Amr 
most likely kept the Egyptian president unin- 
formed. Amr contrived the complete with- 
drawal of UNEF, rather than partial, as Nasir 
intended. The Soviets encouraged the Egyp- 
tians with promises of support. The United 
States government generally behaved prop- 
erly, but the Egyptians may have been misled 
by a deceptive president Lyndon Johnson. 
The United States, in statements by officials, 
including the president, declared its **opposi- 
tion to aggression and support of the Tripar- 
tite Declaration, which it did not honor when 
the time came"' (p. 110). 

Parker's research is superb, and his discus- 
sion of the issues is admirable, but dissent is 
possible. In most cases, the conclusions 
reached are plausible, but aspects of the 
evidence that support opposite conclusions 
could be given more attention. This reviewer 
disagrees strongly in two cases. The Soviet 
report was demonstrably false, both the So- 
viet and Syrian military easily could have 
checked it, and its origin and purpose were 


political, not military. Parker's principal ar- 
gument that Johnson was deceptive is that 
US statements committed it to the State 
Department legal adviser's opinion that Israel 
legally could initiate military operations only 
in response to an armed attack. Leaving aside 
the strange constitutional interpretation that 
the legal adviser was the final US authority 
on international law, the Johnson administra- 
tion never gave Egypt reason to believe that 
the opinion was the US position. That posi- 
tion, announced publicly and conveyed to 
Egypt several times, was that Syria and 
Egypt were creating threats to peace by en- 
gaging in acts of aggression, that is, irregular 
warfare and blockade. Johnson did not give 
Israel a ‘‘green light” (Parker's view appears 
uncertain), because Israel had no need for 
one. As the Israelis correctly expected both a 
quick victory without need of resupply and 
Soviet inability to intervene, the United 
States was left with no means of pressuring 
Israel. 

The essay on the War of Attrition holds 
that the Israeli strategy of deep penetration 
air raids failed because Israel and the United 
States did not take seriously a Soviet threat 
to intervene. Secretary of State George 
Shultz's sponsorship of the May 17, 1983 
treaty between Israel and Lebanon was 
doomed to failure, because by early 1983 
Syria no longer could be forced to accept it. 
In both cases, an important influence was 
what Parker calls ‘fascination with the use of 
force” (pp. 156-63). The fascination was es- 
pecially unwarranted in the Lebanese case, 
for at no time in 1982 could Syria have been 
forced to accept Shultz's ideas for a treaty. 

This is a basic book on the Arab-Israeli 
confrontation since 1967. With respect to the 
1967 war it has no rival in the extent and 
worth of the documentation and the thor- 
oughness, fairness, and perceptivity of the 
discussion. With respect to the other two 
cases, the book offers valuable new sources 
and thoughtful judgments. 


C. Ernest Dawn is professor of history emer- 
itus at the University of Illinois, Urbana- 
Champaign. 


The United States and Israel: The Limits 
of the Special Relationship, by Abraham 
Ben-Zvi. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1993. xi + 213 pages. Notes to p. 290. 
Bibl. to p. 297. Index to p. 312. $35.00. 


Reviewed by Duncan L. Clarke 


Abraham Ben-Zvi employs ''conceptual no- 
tions from . . . bargaining and crisis theory” to 
analyze ''the effectiveness [of the United 
States'] quest to shape Israel's policies in ac- 
cordance with Washington's preferences . . . "' 
(pp. 1-2). He offers seven case studies from the 
1953 to 1990 period—at times mislabeled, at 
least from a US perspective, as “‘crises’’—plus 
the gulf war and its aftermath. Ben-Zvi exam- 
ines the interrelationship of two often incom- 
patible paradigms—the ''special relationship” 
and ‘‘national interest” paradigms. The former 
is comprised of domestic constraints on US 
relations with Israel rooted in “‘sentimental . . . 
attitudes toward Jerusalem” (p. 14), which are 
"deprived of any permanent . . . real... and 
tangible [US] interests” (p. 21). The latter is 
grounded in traditional realist perceptions of 
* American interests in the Middle East” (p. 
14). His findings, not surprisingly, are that 
when the special relationship prevailed, as dur- 
ing most of the 1970s and 1980s, Israel enjoyed 
maximum freedom of action; when the nation- 
al-interest orientation dominated, as in the 
Eisenhower years and the post-Cold War era, 
the United States had greater influence on 
Israeli policies (pp. 191—8). 

Ben-Zvi is thoughtful, systematic, and, 
above all, objective. This is evident, for in- 
stance, in his deft tracing of US foreign 
policy, from the Reagan administration's 
“unbounded support for [almost] whatever 
Israel’s policies might be" (p. 163), to a 
post-1989 period, where Israel is widely ‘‘de- 
picted as a strategic liability” (p. 197). Yet 
the book has one serious limitation and is 
disconcerting in other respects. 

Although the book's notes make up 36 per- 
cent of the length of the text, primary-source 
materials are employed only in the two chap- 
ters on the Eisenhower administration. Except 
for this, all citations are to secondary sources— 
newspapers, journals, and similar materials. 
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There is little in the way of new substantive 
information or insights. Moreover, a study of 
US foreign policy processes requires a much 
more mature, detailed knowledge of the work- 
ings of the executive branch than is in evidence 
here. Most of the permanent, professional US 
national security bureaucracy has always har- 
bored deep reservations, on national-interest 
grounds, about the wisdom of close US-Israeli 
strategic relations, yet this is never mentioned 
in the text. Ben-Zvi conducted no interviews 
and almost all acknowledgments are to Israelis. 
Beyond this, the book reads like a well- 
polished doctoral dissertation —conceptually 
pleasing to political scientists, yet wordy and 
somewhat cluttered. Chapter 1 is the obligatory 
‘Theoretical and Comparative Framework.” 
By page 2, the non-political scientist (this re- 
viewer is a political scientist) encounters a 
blizzard of jargon. Only a small coterie of 
political scientists might proceed past page 3. 
The author's focus on conceptual con- 
structs and his choice of case studies results 
in total or near-total exclusion of crucial 
aspects of US-Israeli strategic relations, in- 
cluding intelligence and espionage, technol- 
ogy transfer, defense cooperation, details of 
US security assistance, and Israel's nuclear 
capability, among others. Equally disturbing 
is Ben-Zvi's decision not to assess Israel's 
role as a strategic asset or liability for the 
United States. This, in a policy sense, is the 
most critical question. Instead, the author 
limits himself to what select high-level US 
officials thought or allegedly thought. 


Duncan L. Clarke, School of International Ser- 
vice, American University, Washington, DC 


ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


Imperial Israel: The History of the Occu- 
pation of the West Bank and Gaza, by 
Michael Palumbo. London: Bloomsbury 
Press, 1992. Distrib. Trafalgar Square, North 
Pomfret, VT. 308 pages. Sources to p. 310. 
Abbrevs. to p. 311. Notes to p. 335. Index to 
p. 345. $17.95 paper. 
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Palestine Reborn, by Walid Khalidi. Lon- 
don and New York: I.B. Tauris, 1992. Dis- 
trib. St. Martin's Press, New York. xii 234 
pages. $59.50 cloth. $24.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Charles D. Smith 


These books are somewhat similar in that 
both are partisan indictments of Israeli poli- 
cies toward Palestinian Arabs and of US 
official stances regarding the Palestinians and 
the Arab-Israeli conflict. As such, both have 
been overtaken by recent developments, but 
they are useful—Walid Khalidi’s book espe- 
cially—as recapitulations of events and posi- 
tions taken by elements of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) over the past 
25 years, set against official accounts by US 
and Israeli sources. 

Michael Palumbo, author of The Palestin- 
ian Catastrophe and The Waldheim Files, has 
again relied on United Nations documents as 
well as journalistic and some published 
sources to condemn Israel's approach to the 
Palestinian issue. There is often an aston- 
ished tone to Palumbo's writing, announcing 
a "discovery" that has led him to write a 
book. When introducing The Palestinian Ca- 
tastrophe he relied on UN files documenting 
the expulsion of Palestinian Arabs in 1948. 
Here he uses UN files to argue that Israel 
strove to ''transfer" thousands of Gazans 
before the Israeli crackdown on Arab ‘‘ter- 
rorism’’ led by Ariel Sharon in 1971-72. 
Indeed, Palumbo’s documentation of Israeli 
transfer policies suggests a specific Israeli 
contribution to Gazan resistance that led to 
Sharon’s reprisals, a factor seldom recog- 
nized. 

Palumbo uses his discussion of Gaza under 
Israeli occupation after 1967 to introduce a 
less satisfactory general survey of Israeli 
control of the occupied territories up through 
1991. Topics include the emerging PLO split 
over policy toward the territories and Israel 
from the mid-1970s, the growth of Israeli 
settlements, the creation of the Village 
Leagues in 1981 in the West Bank, and the 
intifada. Although highly critical of Israeli 
Official policy, the author also condemns Pal- 
estinian Arab terrorism. 


Palumbo’s approach is more episodic than 
summary. His focus on Israeli-Palestinian 
interactions serves to exclude developments 
that reflect Arab state involvement as well. 
Thus he links the Israeli decision to invade 
Lebanon in June 1982 to the failure of the 
Village League venture, ignoring Lebanese, 
PLO, and Syrian tensions with Israel from 
the spring and summer of 1981, which had led 
to a US-brokered PLO-Israeli truce and 
Sharon’s determination from September to 
prepare an invasion plan to destroy the PLO. 
Many of his assertions are truisms to special- 
ists, such as past Israeli preference for PLO 
terrorism over PLO peace initiatives, but 
they remind readers of events during the past 
two decades whose ideological underpinnings 
remain strong among those who oppose the 
Israeli-PLO accord of September 1993. 

Equally unsatisfactory is Palumbo’s con- 
viction that there is a direct analogy between 
the South African situation, notably the cre- 
ation of black homelands, and that existing 
between Israel and the Palestinians, repeated 
thrice in his ‘‘Prologue.’’ That comparison 
has been rendered useless by the de Klerk 
government’s acceptance of the principle of 
ultimate integration into one country that is 
now official policy and has been accepted by 
Nelson Mandela on behalf of the African 
National Congress. No Israeli government 
would ever tolerate such integration, nor has 
the Rabin government acknowledged the 
right of a separate Palestinian entity to exist; 
the prospect of mutual coexistence has been 
accepted officially only by the PLO. South 
Africa, in principle and in fact, has for the 
moment moved far beyond Israel in its official 
recognition of the rights of the people who 
previously occupied the lands they colo- 
nized. Where similarities exist is in the vio- 
lence expended by those who oppose such 
accords. 

Walid Khalidi's book, a series of essays 
previously published between 1970 and 1991, 
reviews the past history and present geopol- 
itics surrounding the Arab-Israeli conflict 
generally, and the Palestinian-Zionist con- 
frontation most specifically. He returns re- 
peatedly to the idea of the "rights" of the 
people who originally had the land set against 


the claims of those who acquired it. He 
challenges the body of interpretations estab- 
lished to explain the legitimacy of Zionism 
while also condemning some characteristics 
of Arab politics. 

This collection provides a means of tracing 
the growth of ideas and developments sur- 
rounding PLO-Israeli-US relations and con- 
frontations, from '"Thinking the Unthinkable: 
A Sovereign Palestinian State," to “‘Regio- 
Politics: Towards a US Policy on the Palestine 
Problem," ? to the post-intifada ''Towards 
Peace in the Holy Land,” to the post-Novem- 
ber 1988 Palestine National Council meeting in 
Algiers ‘“The United States and the Palestinian 
People,’’4 to the post-gulf war ‘““The New Mid- 
dle East Security Environment.''5 

Although various environments, ranging 
from security to the psychological, have 
changed radically over the course of these 
years, the burden of their collective legacies 
still weighs heavily on those negotiating Is- 
raeli-Palestinian issues, not least because of 
the conflicting interpretations given to these 
changes by diaspora Palestinians and West 
Bank and Gazan Palestinians, as well as by 
Israelis. Khalidi always has argued the Pales- 
tinian case in the court of world opinion, 
especially in the United States. He has used 
his forum persuasively to accustom readers 
to the idea of a Palestinian case that should be 
heard, explaining PLO actions even if occa- 
sionally at odds with its leadership. 

The local, regional, and international con- 
texts reflected in these essays have altered 
radically, opening doors not only to new 
opportunities but also to potential conflicts. 
Whether the attitudes of those leading the 
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talks have changed as much as the environ- 
ments in which they now operate remains to 
be seen. Meanwhile, these books remind 
readers more of where the course of Israeli- 
Palestinian relations have been than where 
they may go. 


Charles D. Smith is chair of the Near East 
studies department at Wayne State University. 


PRE-20TH CENTURY 
HISTORY 


The Imperial Harem: Women and Sover- 
eignty in the Ottoman Empire, by Leslie P. 
Peirce. Oxford and New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1993. xix + 285 pages. Tables 
to p. 288. Notes to p. 343. Bibl. to p. 361. 
Index to p. 374. $60.00 cloth. $19.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Jane Hathaway 


Leslie Peirce's first book makes a rich con- 
tribution to Ottoman studies. In demonstrat- 
ing how women were incorporated into 
Ottoman dynastic politics, she effectively re- 
vises the conventional narrative of Ottoman 
history. Particularly impressive is the manner 
in which her work complements recent rein- 
terpretations of Ottoman political culture, 
notably the rethinking of the so-called decline 
paradigm. Indeed, her analysis of how Otto- 
man sexual politics evolved depends on 
abandoning the shop-worn scheme of a 16th- 
century golden age followed by three centu- 
ries of uninterrupted decline, a hallmark of 
which was the inordinate influence of palace 
women. Peirce asserts that the ‘‘sultanate of 
women'' that prevailed from the late 16th 
through the late 17th century was part and 
parcel of the Ottoman Empire's shift from a 
conquest state to a bureaucratic state. 

To place her argument in context, Peirce 
examines the role of Ottoman women from 
the dynasty's inception. She demonstrates 
that paramount importance shifted from the 
royal wife to the royal mother as the empire 
evolved. When the Ottomans were rulers of 
but one of numerous competing Anatolian 
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principalities, they sought legitimacy through 
strategic interdynastic marriages. Once Con- 
stantinople had been conquered in 1453, 
however, the Ottomans abandoned the con- 
straints of interdynastic marriage for a closed 
system of slave concubinage. Sexual politics 
were henceforth confined to the Ottoman 
dynasty, although not to the sultan's house- 
hold. The royal concubine who bore a son 
accompanied him to a provincial governor- 
ship, where she headed his household and 
oversaw his training in sultanic statecraft. 

This pattern was broken by the remarkable 
Hurrem Sultan, wife of Süleyman I (1520- 
1566), who failed to follow any of her sons to 
a provincial posting. Hurrem seems to be 
something of an anomaly in Ottoman family 
history—she was the first concubine whom 
the sultan legally married. Further, she exer- 
cised power in the capacity of both wife and 
mother. Nonetheless, she set the precedent 
of the influential haseki, or favorite concu- 
bine, and contributed to the concentration of 
political influence within the palace slave 
cadre. Not only was she herself a manumitted 
palace slave, but she encouraged the empow- 
erment of vezirs of slave origin by marrying 
them to Ottoman princesses. 

In the years following Süleyman's reign, 
the priorities of sexual politics changed along 
with those of the state. As the empire's 
territorial conquests flagged, the state con- 
centrated on administering its territory and 
bolstering its position as a bastion of Sunni 
Islam. Open succession gave way to a senior- 
ity system, with princes now confined to the 
palace. In this atmosphere, the haseki, in her 
capacity as either sultan's wife or prince's 
mother, gradually was displaced by the sul- 
tan's mother (valide sultan). The 17th cen- 
tury provided unprecedented opportunities 
for the valide to wield authority. During the 
reign of the mentally incapacitated sultan 
Ibrahim and early in the reign of Mehmed IV, 
who took the throne as a child, the valide 
acted as regent. Her power derived not only 
from her closeness to the sultan, but also 
from her seniority. She joined the rest of the 
palace's postsexual generation in controlling 
the reproductive capacity of the sexually 
active generation. The hazards of the gener- 


ational rivalry bred by such a system were 
revealed in 1651, when Mehmed IV's still- 
youthful mother, Turhan Sultan, had his 
grandmother Kósem murdered so as to break 
her power. 

In this authoritative and well-crafted book, 
based on a wealth of Ottoman and European 
sources, Peirce integrates women into a co- 
herent explanation of Ottoman dynastic strat- 
egy and statecraft. In so doing, she discredits 
the customary division of Middle Eastern 
society into a public, male sphere and a 
private, female sphere. In a political culture 
in which power was marked by seclusion and 
proximity to the ''inner sanctum," neither 
sultans nor palace women were terribly visi- 
ble. Nonetheless, they were public figures, as 
Peirce illustrates in pointing out how imperial 
women contributed to the dynasty's public 
presentation by endowing mosques and spon- 
soring prayers and Quran readings. 

Peirce ends her study in the late 17th cen- 
tury, when the assertive Kóprülü grand vezirs 
brought the 'sultanate of women” to an end. 
One might wish only that the author did more 
to foreshadow the activity of imperial women 
during the empire's final centuries. Perhaps 
one day she will offer a sequel. This first book 
is, in any case, an important addition to Otto- 
man historiography and should receive wide 
circulation within the Ottoman field. At the 
same time, Peirce's insights into mechanisms 
of statecraft—household politics, and displays 
of sovereignty—and female political empower- 
ment give her book a much broader appeal. 


Jane Hathaway is assistant professor of his- 
tory at Ohio State University. 


The Pasha's Peasants: Land, Society, and 
Economy in Lower Egypt, 1740-1858, by 
Kenneth M. Cuno. Cambridge and New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1993. xviii + 207 
pages. Appends. to p. 219. Notes to p. 255. 
Bibl. to p. 264. Indices to p. 277. $59.95. 


Reviewed by Robert L. Tignor 


Kenneth Cuno has written a clear and insight- 
ful account of the countryside in lower Egypt 


before and during the reign of Muhammad 
Ali, ruler of Egypt from 1805 to 1848. Its 
primary finding is that considerable continu- 
ity existed between the so-called premodern 
18th century and the 19th century, in spite of 
the modernizing policies of Muhammad Ali. 
Eschewing the elaborate technical terminol- 
ogy often used in the standard works on 
Middle Eastern land tenure and consequently 
responsible for the inaccessibility of such 
studies, Cuno transports his reader into the 
Egyptian hamlet and depicts the numerous 
ties of market and money that bound the 
peasantry to political elites and religious au- 
thority. The author's research is based on 
abundant and obviously difficult archival re- 
sources, mainly land registers and court rec- 
ords from the Mansura area, and these Cuno 
uses to give a vivid sense of rural life. 

Cuno's decision to examine Egypt over the 
great historical divide of the Napoleonic 
invasion proves entirely productive. Most 
histories claim that the modern period com- 
menced with the French invasion and the 
modernizing reforms carried out under Mu- 
hammad Ali. Yet, few scholarly studies have 
subjected this assumption to systematic anal- 
ysis, preferring, instead, either to concen- 
trate on the 18th century as a premodern era, 
or the reigns of Muhammad Ali and his 
successors as modernizing. To be certain, a 
study of land relations and connections be- 
tween countryside and city cannot address all 
issues of periodization, but Cuno's book does 
offer important cautions. Although market- 
oriented activities and rural stratification in- 
creased impressively in the 19th century, 
Cuno demonstrates that Egypt had lively 
markets, a monetized economy, and land- 
holding inequities in the preceding century. 
Moreover, Cuno's research also indicates 
that the 1820s were a turning point for rural 
Egypt. The lot of the peasantry improved in 
the first decade and a half of Muhammad 
Ali's rule, only to decline precipitously and 
tragically from the early 1820s onward, under 
the impact of military recruitment, labor cor- 
veés, monopoly purchasing of agricultural 
products, and heightened taxation. 

These and other insights will establish The 
Pasha's Peasants as a standard in the social 
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and economic history of modern Egypt. Less 
convincing, however, is the author's claim to 
be revisionist. Revisionist histories must de- 
velop new perspectives that shake the histor- 
ical foundations of a field; this study, in 
contrast, synthesizes already existent re- 
search. Few historians of Egypt will be sur- 
prised by the notion that Egypt possessed 
markets, monetary transactions, and land- 
holding inequities. Even the articles written 
by French scholars of the Napoleonic inva- 
sion, who believed Egypt to be extraordinar- 
ily backward, contained information of this 
nature. Since then, Abd al-Karim Rafeq and 
Daniel Crecelius, among others, have de- 
scribed an 18th-century rural economy of 
considerable activity. No more unexpected is 
the observation that Muhammad Ali drew 
inspiration from Ottoman political practices. 
Even Henry Dodwell's admiring study of the 
Egyptian ruler concedes this point. In claim- 
ing so much for his work, Cuno is unwittingly 
unkind to his predecessors, notably Gabriel 
Baer and Charles Issawi, who become his 
whipping posts. No doubt these authors drew 
freely from the prevailing modernization par- 
adigm of the 1960s, but they had a firmer 
understanding of the rural economy of lower 
Egypt in the 18th century than the author 
suggests. 


Robert L. Tignor, Department of History, 
Princeton University 


Trade and Empire in Muscat and Zanzi- 
bar: Roots of British Domination, by M. 
Reda Bhacker. London and New York: Rout- 
ledge, 1992. xxix + 198 pages. Appends. to p. 
202. Gloss. to p. 204. Notes to p. 246. Bibl. to 
p. 269. Index to p. 278. $79.95. 


Reviewed by Robert Geran Landen 


M. Reda Bhacker's book, a revision of his 
1988 Oxford University doctoral dissertation, 
focuses on the rise and decline of Omani 
commercial and political ascendancy in the 
western Indian Ocean between the late 17th 
century and the 1860s. The study is founded 
solidly on Western archival materials, Arabic 
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chronicles, secondary literature, and field 
work in Oman and Zanzibar. 

The work's strongest sections reflect 
Bhacker's imaginative neo-Braudelian per- 
spective, which places Oman and Zanzibar as 
integral parts of a long-established socioeco- 
nomic system that embraced the western 
Indian Ocean region prior to the 1860s. This 
system revolved around networks of com- 
modity and service exchanges, which were 
facilitated by the traditional cultural tolera- 
tion of the region's elites. During the 18th and 
early 19th centuries this system was regu- 
lated by Oman's Muscat-based political au- 
thorities in close alliance with its merchant 
community, many of whom were ethnic Indi- 
ans. Both groups played a central, mutually 
supportive role in Omani affairs and in the 
larger western Indian Ocean region too. To- 
gether, they ordered much of the maritime 
trade circulating between the Persian Gulf, 
western India, and eastern Africa. Such ac- 
tivity also contributed to the establishment of 
the Al Bu Sa‘id dynasty in Oman and to its 
subsequent expansion into Zanzibar and East 
Africa. This climaxed during the reign of 
Sa'id ibn Sultan (1806-1856), a time when 
events in both the Asian and African sectors 
of the Al Bu Sa‘id domain were closely 
intertwined. Bhacker, himself the scion of a 
merchant family of Indian origin long estab- 
lished in Oman, provides an original, and 
essentially sound, analysis of these hitherto 
incompletely explained developments. 

Bhacker also examines the decline of 
Omani influence in the region. He shows 
how traditional practice was challenged by 
European and US merchants, as they in- 
jected modern capitalist economic elements 
into the region during the early 19th century. 
His account of the British-brokered 1861 
split of the Al Bu Sa‘id realm into separate 
Omani and Zanzibar sultanates is revealing 
as well. Nevertheless, Bhacker’s overall 
treatment of Britain’s role in Oman’s eclipse 
is questionable. His basic thrust is indicated 
in his assertion that ‘*. . . Britain, through- 
out the nineteenth century, failed to acquire 
even an elementary grasp of Oman's internal 
dynamics and tribal-cum-religious social 
structures” (p. 55). 


Other difficulties occur. Some facilely 
stated interpretations are based on rather 
slim documentary evidence or statistics of 
questionable authority. For instance, Bhack- 
er contends that Muscat enjoyed *'continuing 
commercial growth’’ (p. 176) up to the early 
20th century and cites customs revenues 
stated in Maria Theresa dollars as proof of his 
conclusion. This, however, does not take into 
account the immense drop in the value of 
Oman's silver-based Maria Theresa dollar 
currency as well as considerable evidence 
that clearly indicates Muscat's trade stagna- 
tion and the port's shipping decline between 
the 1860s and World War I. 

Such reservations excluded, Bhacker's 
opus should stand most scrutiny by the schol- 
arly audience for which it is intended. It is a 
welcome addition to the literature. 


Robert Geran Landen, Director of the Center 
for Programs in the Humanities, and Profes- 
sor of History and Humanities, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and State University 


Recent Publications 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE 


The Middle East and North Africa, 1994. London: 
Europa Publications, 1993. 40th ed. xxi + 967 
pages. n.p. This detailed reference work is in three 
parts—''General Survey," ''Regional Organiza- 
tions,” and ‘‘Country Surveys.” Part one contains 
signed articles examining the politics, economics, 
and religions of the region; part two provides 
information on international organizations operat- 
ing in the Middle East as well as regionally based 
entities; part three surveys 16 Arab states, Cyprus, 
Iran, Israel, ‘‘Spanish North Africa," and Turkey. 
Country surveys provide information on geogra- 
phy, history, and economy; statistical surveys that 
address area and population, agriculture, forestry, 


ERA 
Annotations have been prepared by the book re- 
view editor, with the assistance of Joanna Dubois, 
Eleni Eleftheriou, Elizabeth A. Erickson, Amy C. 
Ezrin, Elissa A. Goldman, Lea-Rachel Kosnik, Bar- 
bara L. Seniawski, Michelle A. Tadros, and Pinar 
Taskin. 


fishing, mining, industry, finance, external trade, 
transport, tourism, and education; and listings for 
government, political organizations, diplomatic 
representation, religious bodies, print and elec- 
tronic press, publishers, and financial organiza- 
tions, among others. (SG) 

Modern Arabic Poetry in English Translation: A 
Bibliography, by Salih J. Altoma. Tangier, Mo- 
rocco: King Fahd School of Translation, Abdelma- 
lik Essaadi University, 1993. 149 pages + 28 pages 
in Arabic. n.p. paper. A listing of some 2,000 
poems written by approximately 350 poets. Cita- 
tions are listed alphabetically by poet, and are 
taken from bibliographies, anthologies, and period- 
icals. (JD) 


DICTIONARIES 


A Popular Dictionary of Islam, by Jan Richard 
Netton. Atlantic Highlands, NJ: Humanities Press 
International, 1992. 279 pages. Bibl. $17.50 paper. 
Entries survey religion, ritual, theology, philoso- 
phy, art and architecture, history, notable individ- 
uals, geographic sites, and law. Individual entries 
also are provided for each sura of the Quran. (JD) 


BIOGRAPHY 


Iraqi Statesman: A Portrait of Mohammed Fadhel 
Jamali, by Harry J. Almond. Salem, OR: Grosve- 
nor Books, 1993. viii + 175 pages. Bibl. Index. 
$19.95 paper. An account of the life of Iraq's 
director general of foreign affairs under the monar- 
chical government; discusses Jamali's campaign 
for educational reform in Iraq, his representation of 
Iraq at the United Nations and at the 1955 Bandung 
Conference, and his trial and imprisonment follow- 
ing the 1958 revolution. (EAG) 


CENTRAL ASIA 


Auf den Spuren des tadschikischen Nationalismus: 
Aus Texten und Dokumenten zur Tadschikischen 
SSR, by Reinhard Eisener. Berlin: Das Arabische 
Buch, 1991. Ethnizitit und Gesellschaft, Occa- 
sional Papers no. 30. 72 pages. Abbrevs. Bibl. 
DM24.80 paper. An examination of Tajik national- 
ism; addresses the history of the Tajik republic 
under Soviet rule and the development of Tajik 
national identity. Particular attention is paid to the 
territorial dispute with Uzbekistan. (JD) 


CYPRUS 


Federation for Cyprus: Fissure or Final Formula? 
by Sotiris Drakos. Nicosia: A.A. Chrysostomou, 
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1993. 150 pages. Maps. Bibl. Appends. n.p. Criti- 
cizes the approach offered by the UN secretary- 
general for a bi-zonal solution, focuses on flaws in 
the proposed constitution for governing the Greek 
Cypriot and Turkish Cypriot communities. The 
author offers as an alternative a cantonal division, 
based on the Swiss model, dividing Cyprus into 24 
cantons and 3 half-cantons. Appendices provide 
the text of UN resolutions and documents on 
Cyprus from 1990 forward. (EAG) 

The Kingdom of Cyprus and the Crusades, 1191- 
1374, by Peter W. Edbury. Cambridge and New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1991. xvii + 
241 pages. Bibl. Index. n.p. Includes a history of 
the Lusignan dynasty; the role of the Ibelin family 
among the nobility of Cyprus, and the conflict 
between Christian and Muslim powers during the 
Crusades, including the role played by Cyprus. 
(EE) 


EGYPT 


Egypt's Bid for Arab Leadership: Implications for 
US Policy, by Gregory L. Aftandilian. New York: 
Council on Foreign Relations Press, 1993. viii + 
106 pages. Notes. Index. $10.95 paper. Examines 
the ways Egypt has advanced its interests in the 
wake of the 1991 gulf war and the demise of the 
Soviet Union; discusses the impact of global polit- 
ical and economic developments on Egypt's for- 
eign policy; concludes with an assessment of the 
future of Egyptian-US relations. Predicts that close 
ties fueled by US economic and military aid will be 
set against Egypt's increasing concerns for Arab 
and Islamic issues. (MAT) 


ISRAEL AND ZIONISM 


The Economic Cost of Political Decisions, by Eytan 
Sheshinski and Aharon Fogel. Tel Aviv: Laveteh, 
1992. 16 pages. n.p. paper. Contains ‘‘The Loan 
Guarantees for Immigrant Absorption: The Cost of 
Concession" and ‘‘A Political Agreement: The 
Precondition for Renewed Economic Growth," 
based on remarks delivered at a 1992 symposium 
sponsored by Laveteh. (LRK) 


KURDS AND KURDISTAN 


The Anfal Campaign in Iraqi Kurdistan: The De- 
struction of Koreme. New York: Human Rights 
Watch, 1993. x + 116 pages. Appends. n.p. paper. 
An account of atrocities committed in the Kurdish 
village of Koreme in northern Iraq in 1988, as a 
case study of the Iraqi regime's Anfal offensive 
against the civilian Kurdish population. The inves- 
tigative report utilizes forensic anthropology and 
archeology, captured Iraqi government docu- 
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ments, and eyewitness testimony. Concludes that 
the outrages described ‘‘constitute crimes against 
humanity within the meaning of customary inter- 
national law” (p. 116). (LRK) 


LEBANON 


Inside the Lebanese Confessional Mind, by Hilal 
Khashan. Lanham, MD: University Press of Amer- 
ica, 1992. xvi + 211 pages. Appends. Bibl. Index. 
$39.50. 


MAGHRIB 


Ghibli: A Study of the Geography and Politics of Air 
Transport in Libya and North Africa, by Amin B.D. 
Marghani. Wisbech, UK: MENAS Press, 1991. xv 
+ 198 pages. Appends. Bibl. Index. £29.50. An 
account of the historical phases in the development 
of Libyan air transport, beginning with Libyan 
independence in 1951 and continuing through the 
1980s. Includes numerous graphs, charts, and 
maps. (JD) 


SYRIA 


Islamismus und sozialer Konflikt in Syrien, by Hans 
Günter Lobmeyer. Berlin: Das Arabische Buch, 
1990. Ethnizitit und Gesellschaft, Occasional Pa- 
pers no. 26. 70 pages. Bibl. Abstract. n.p. paper. 
Examines the conflict between the Baath party and 
the Islamist opposition in the light of social and 
economic change, beginning with the Baath seizure 
of power in 1963. (JD) 


MODERN HISTORY AND POLITICS 


The **Arab Street?" Public Opinion in the Arab 
World, by David Pollock. Washington, DC: Wash- 
ington Institute for Near East Policy, 1992. Policy 
Papers, no. 32. xiv + 65 pages. $11.95 paper. 
Examines the attitudes of the Arab public toward 
the gulf crisis and war, the Arab-Israeli peace talks, 
and US policy in the region; considers how and to 
what extent public opinion affects policymaking by 
Arab political elites. Concludes that Arab public 
opinion is not uniform or static, and that the 1991 
gulf war produced attitude changes that could lead 
to popular acceptance of Arab-Israeli peace talks. 
T) 


(MA 

Deutschland und der Irak-Konflikt: Internationale 
Sicherheitsverantwortung Deutschlands und Euro- 
pas nach der deutschen Vereinigung, by Karl Kaiser 
and Klaus Becher. Bonn: Deutschen Gesellschaft 
für Auswártige Politik, 1992. 134 pages. Appends. 
Bibl. Summary. DM12.00 paper. Examines the 


international security responsibilities of Germany 
following reunification, the German role and con- 
tributions to the UN coalition during the 1991 guif 
war, and Germany's place within the framework of 
a future international security policy. (PT) 

The Gulf, Cooperation, and the Council: An Amer- 
ican Perspective, by Joseph Wright Twinam. Wash- 
ington, DC: Middle East Policy Council, 1992. xv 
+ 294 pages. Appends. Index. $16.95 paper. Ex- 
amines the history of political and economic rela- 
tions between the United States and the members 
of the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC), including 
changes that have occurred following the end of the 
Cold War and the 1991 gulf war. Provides an 
overview of the evolution of the GCC, accomplish- 
ments in its first decade, and the impact of the 
Iran-Iraq war on the GCC and US-GCC relations; 
concludes that relations have been strengthened as 
a result of US intervention following the Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwait. (MAT) 

India's Pro-Arab Policy: A Study in Continuity, by 
Richard Edmund Ward. New York: Praeger, 1992. 
x + 172 pages. Bibl. Index. $39.95. Argues that 
India’s stance toward the Palestine conflict has 
changed little since the 1950s, but that its partiality 
has not always been reciprocated by Arab states, 
largely due to the treatment accorded India’s Mus- 
lim minority, issues of concern to Muslims world- 
wide, and relations of Arab states with Pakistan. 
Evaluates the historical background, nature, and 
manifestations of India’s policy. (ACE) 
Nationalism and National Identity, by Abraham 
Ashkenasi. Berlin: Das Arabische Buch, 1990. 
Ethnizitat und Gesellschaft, Occasional Papers no. 
23. 61 pages. Bibl. n.p. paper. Contains three 
articles that examine national development, self- 
identification, and geographic space. The first arti- 
cle addresses ethnic conflict in an international 
setting, the second investigates communal urban 
structures, and the third surveys disputed lands 
with reference to Jewish ethnic history. The first 
and third articles are in German; the second is in 
English. (JD) 

Resolving Third World Conflict: Challenges for a 
New Era, ed. by Sheryl J. Brown and Kimber M. 
Schraub. Washington, DC: United States Institute 
of Peace Press, 1992. xvi + 297 pages. Index. 
$21.95 paper. A collection of 10 articles, based on 
a 1990 conference sponsored by the US Institute of 
Peace. Chapters include ‘‘Third World Minorities 
at Risk since 1945” by Ted Robert Gurr, '*Regional 
Security, Arms Control, and the End of the Cold 
War” by Geoffrey Kemp, ''Conflict Resolution in 
the Third World: The Role of the Superpowers” by 
Chester A. Crocker, and ‘‘Mediation: The Role of 
Third-Party Diplomacy and Informal Peacemak- 
ing" by I. William Zartman and Saadia Touval. 
(EAE) 

Tents and Pyramids: Games and Ideology in Arab 
Culture, from Backgammon to Autocratic Rule, by 
Fuad I. Khuri. London: Saqi Books, 1990. 168 
pages. Appends. Notes. Gloss. Bibl. Index. £16.99. 


A Woman at War: Storming Kuwait with the US 
Marines, by Molly Moore. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1993. xv + 336 pages. Notes. 
Index. $22.50. A Washington Post reporter chron- 
icles her experiences during the 1991 gulf war, 
accompanying US Marine general Walter E. 
Boomer. (EAE) 

Yellow Ribbon: The Secret Journal of Bruce Lain- 
gen, by L. Bruce Laingen. McLean, VA: Bras- 
sey's, 1992. xi + 305 pages. Index. $23.00. A 
collection of journal entries and letters to family 
members written by a senior US diplomat held at 
the Iranian foreign ministry concurrently with 
other personnel held at the US embassy. The 
author traces events through the 1981 homecom- 
ing; he describes his book as a ''reactive account to 
developments as they occurred rather than a defin- 
itive history of the crisis, its origins, and conse- 
quences” (p. viii). (JD) 


ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


Arming for Peace? Syria’s Elusive Quest for **Stra- 
tegic Parity,” by Michael Eisenstadt. Washington, 
DC: Washington Institute for Near East Policy, 
1992. Policy Papers, no. 31. xii + 104 pages. 
Appends. $11.95 paper. 

Le droit humanitaire et les territoires sous occupa- 
tion: le cas des territoires palestiniens, by Chaibi 
Denis.  Louvain-a-Neuve, Belgium: Centre 
d'Etudes et de Recherches sur le Monde Arabe 
Contemporain, 1992. Cah. 93. 28 pages. n.p. pa- 
per. Discusses human rights as outlined by the 
protocols of the 1949 Geneva Convention; ques- 
tions the legality of the Israeli occupation; offers 
specific examples of Israeli violations of the 
Geneva Convention, including deportation and ex- 
pulsion. (ACE) 

L'épée et le droit: étude juridique des pratiques 
israéliennes envers les Palestiniens, by Sarni Aldeeb 
Abu-Sahlieh. Louvain-la-Neuve, Belgium: Centre 
d'Etudes et de Recherches sur le Monde Arabe 
Contemporain, 1992. Cah. 91. 34 pages. n.p. pa- 
per. Examines Israeli legal practices toward Pales- 
tinians, with emphasis on issues of religious 
freedom, human rights, and racial and ethnic dis- 
crimination. Reviews expulsion and property de- 
struction laws, and rights as designated by law, 
after 1948 and after 1967, for Jews and non-Jews. 
(ACE) 

Peace with Security: Israel's Minimal Security Re- 
quirements in Negotiations with Syria, by Ze'ev 
Schiff. Washington, DC: Washington Institute for 
Near East Policy, 1993, Policy Papers, no. 34. xviii 
+ 107 pages. Bibl. $11.95 paper. Explores history 
and geography of the Golan Heights, ideas for 
compromise, and Israeli and Syrian security con- 
cepts. (JD) 
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PRE-20TH CENTURY HISTORY 


Byzantium in the 7th Century: The Transformation 
of a Culture, by J.F. Haldon. Cambridge and New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1990. xxiii + 
486 pages. Bibl. Index. $69.50. Examines changing 
social relations, economic conditions, religion, and 
fiscal, civil, and military administration in the pe- 
riod 610—717; identifies aspects that strengthened 
and prolonged the survival of the Byzantine Em- 
pire. (EE) 

Les civils et l'administration dans l'etat militaire 
mamluk, 9éme/15éme siècle, by Bernadette Martel- 
Thoumian. Damascus: Institut Frangais de Damas, 
1991. 516 pages. Appends. Bibl. Indices. Contents. 
n.p. Offers a description of the Mamluk state's 
overall organization, methods of recruitment, and 
official positions; examines the unique status of the 
katib (private secretary to the court); discusses the 
dual role of the katib in Mamluk society as public 
figure and courtier. (ACE) 

Iranians in Achaemenid Babylonia, by Muhammad 
A. Dandamayev. Costa Mesa, CA: Madza Publish- 
ers, 1992. xi + 241 pages. Abbrevs. Bibl. Indices. 
$35.00. Considers evidence from hundreds of pre- 
viously discovered documents to understand the 
socioeconomic, political, and cultural structure of 
Babylonian society under the Achaemenid dy- 
nasty. Emphasizes the influence and infusion of 
Iranian cultures and peoples on Babylonian life, 
using an etymological study of over 200 proper 
names found in ancient texts; describes various 
Iranian and Central Asian peoples. (ACE) 

The Roman Near East, 31 BC-AD 337, by Fergus 
Millar. Cambridge, MA and London: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1993. xxix + 587 pages. Appends. 
Maps. Indices. $45.00. Details the history of the 
Roman provinces of Syria, Judaea, Arabia, and 
Mesopotamia; discusses issues of culture, ethnic- 
ity, and religion. (BLS) 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Africa and the European Community after 1992, by 
Dermot McAleese et al. Washington, DC: World 
Bank, 1993. xiii + 93 pages. Refs. $7.95 paper. A 
collection of five essays from a 1989 conference on 
the implications of the Single Europe Act on the 
Maghrib and sub-Saharan Africa. Essays address 
such subjects as EC external trade policy and 
African primary product exports. The introduction 
provides the seminar's conclusions and recommen- 
dations. (JD) 

African Development Indicators. New York: United 
Nations Development Program; and Washington, 
DC: World Bank, 1992. xii + 365 pages. Refs. 
$21.95 paper. Compiles statistical data from 52 
African countries on 242 indicators of develop- 
ment, arranged in two parts—''Economic and Fi- 
nancial Data" and ''Social and Environmental 
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Data.” Examines prices and exchange rates, exter- 
nal debt and related flows, industry, agriculture, 
and environmental indicators. (LRK) 

The Conversion of the Israeli Defense Industry: The 
Labor Market, by Ariel Halperin and Daniel Tsid- 
don. Tel Aviv: Israeli International Institute for 
Applied Economic Policy Review, 1992. 41 pages. 
Figs. n.p. paper. 

The Dangers of Export Pessimism: Developing 
Countries and Industrial Markets, ed. by Helen 
Hughes. San Francisco: ICS Press, 1992. xxvii + 
446 pages. Bibl. Contribs. Index. $14.95 paper. 
Posits the concept of "export pessimism,” a fear 
among developing countries that their products are 
not internationally competitive. Argues that com- 
parative advantage and free trade discredit such 
fears; points to economies of the Pacific Rim and 
East Asia to justify such optimism. (LRK) 

The Economic Consequences of Peace for Israel, the 
Palestinians, and Jordan, by Patrick L. Clawson 
and Howard Rosen. Washington, DC: Washington 
Institute for Near East Policy, 1991. Policy Papers, 
no. 25. xiii + 80 pages. Tables. Bibl. $11.95 paper. 
The Economic Consequences of the Persian Gulf 
War: Accelerating OPEC’s Demise, by Eliyahu 
Kanovsky. Washington, DC: Washington Institute 
for Near East Policy, 1992. Policy Papers, no. 30. 
xvi + 116 pages. Appends. $11.95 paper. 

Energy Watchers IV—Energy, Economics, and En- 
vironment: Imperatives, Realities, and Balance, and 
Pacific Basin Demand and Downstream Activities: Is 
Middle East Supply the Answer? ed. by Dorothea 
H. El-Mallakh. Boulder, CO: International Re- 
search Center for Energy and Economic Develop- 
ment, 1993. xvi + 188 pages. $24.00 paper. A 
collection of 20 essays, based on a 1992 conference 
sponsored by the International Research Center for 
Energy and Economic Development. Chapters in- 
clude *'Opportunities for Energy Investment in 
Russia and the Republics,” **Gas Development in 
Egypt," “A Look at Libya's Exploration and 
Production Situation for 1992,'"''Foreign Invest- 
ment in the Egyptian Oil Industry," and "The 
Growing Use of Regional Trading Blocs and Free 
Trade Agreements as a Source of Energy Policy.” 
(SG) 

Israel's Exchange Rate Band, by Elhanan Helpman 
and Leonardo Leiderman. Tel Aviv: Israeli Inter- 
national Institute for Applied Economic Policy 
Review, 1992. 56 pages. Refs. n.p. paper. Focuses 
on Israel's exchange rate policy of bands with a 
fixed central parity; compares Israel's performance 
with that of Chile and five countries in the Euro- 
pean Monetary System. (LRK) 

Oil Security: Retrospect and Prospect, by Edward 
R. Fried and Philip H. Trezise. Washington, DC: 
Brookings Institution, 1993. viii + 88 pages. $8.95 
paper. Addresses the potential effects of future oil 
shocks to energy security and the world economy; 
discusses predicted oil market trends, variables, 
environmental considerations, and political uncer- 
tainties; outlines past responses to oil shocks and 


proposes ways of minimizing future disruptions. 
(EAE) 

Place, Migration, and Development: An Alternative 
View, with Particular Reference to Population 
Movements, Labor Market Experiences, and Re- 
gional Change in Latin America, by Lawrence A. 
Brown. London and New York: Routledge, 1991. 
xx + 252 pages. Notes. Refs. Index. $59.95. Pro- 
poses new models for the study of Third World 
development, emphasizing the specific nature and 
dynamics of place or locality, as opposed to inflex- 
ible paradigms and broad-ranging theories. (ACE) 
Saudi Arabian Industrial Development: An Analysis 
of Government-Business Relationships, by Wahib 
Abdulfattah Soufi and Richard T. Mayer. West- 
port, CT: Quorum Books, 1991. xii + 145 pages. 
Appends. Bibl. Index. $39.95. Studies the interplay 
of government and private business in Saudi Ara- 
bia and the effects of these ties on stimulating 
private industrial investment. The work draws on 
interviews with Saudi manufacturing executives, 
government officials, and members of chambers of 
commerce. (LRK) 

A Study of the Status and Prospects for Cooperation 
in the Petrochemical Industry in the Arab Countries. 
Louvain-la-Neuve, Belgium: Centre d'Etudes et de 
Recherches sur le Monde Arabe Contemporain, 
1992. Cah. 96-7. 111 pages. n.p. paper. This 
report, prepared by the secretariat of the United 
Nations Industrial Development Organization 
(UNIDO), examines the available energy and raw 
materials needed for a prosperous and competitive 
petrochemical industry in Arab oil and gas-produc- 
ing countries; also addresses petrochemical coop- 
eration and coordination with developed countries. 


(EAG) 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Arabs in Exile: Yemeni Migrants to Urban Britain, 
by Fred Halliday. London and New York: I.B. 
Tauris, 1992. Distrib. St. Martin's Press, New 
York. xi + 166 pages. Appends. Notes. Bibl. 
Index. $59.50. Describes the origins of this com- 
munity in British ports and industrial cities; ad- 
dresses the emergence of political organizations, 
anti-Arab racism, and living conditions. Places 
Yemeni migrants in the context of other immigrant 
groups in Britain to examine common experiences 
and distinguishing characteristics. (EE) 

Infibulation: Female Mutilation in Islamic North- 
eastern Africa, by Esther K. Hicks. New Brun- 
swick, NJ and London: Transaction Publishers, 
1993. xiv + 298 pages. Appends. Bibl. Index. 
$34.95. Evaluates the role of infibulation (female 
circumcision) as a cultural trait in the historical 
traditions of northeast African societies. Examines 
the social significance of infibulation for females as 
an initiation into womanhood and preparation for 
eligibility to wed; and the continuation of the 


practice despite economic transformations. Sug- 
gests that governments, interest groups, interna- 
tional organizations, and associated researchers 
wrongly term infibulation a ''social problem," and 
holds that long-term socioeconomic and political 
changes are necessary to eliminate the practice. 


(MAT) 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


"Anti-Christian Polemic in Early Islam: Abu Isa 
al-Warraq's ‘‘Against the Trinity," ed. and tr. by 
David Thomas. Cambridge and New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1992. ix + 216 pages. 
Notes. Bibl. Index. $74.95. Presents the ''refuta- 
tion" treatise Radd ‘ald al-Thalath Firaq min al- 
Nasara of Abu Isa, a major work written in the 9th 
century CE, designed to expose alleged inconsis- 
tencies within Christian teachings, with particular 
emphasis on the concept of the Trinity and its 
supposed contradictions with monotheistic belief; 
specifically challenges the convictions of the 
Nestorians, Melkites, and Jacobites. An introduc- 
tory historical essay is followed by the Arabic text 
of the treatise with English-language translation on 
the facing page. (ACE) 

The Civilization of Law: À Commentary on the Laws 
of Hammurabi and Magna Carta, by Yousef 
Danesh-Khoshboo. Berrien Springs, MI: Vande 
Vere Publishing, 1991. iii + 96 pages. n.p. paper. 
Al-Ghazali—The Ninety-Nine Beautiful Names of 
God (al-Maqsad al-asnà fi sharh asma? Allah al- 
husná, tr. by David B. Burrell and Nazih Daher. 
Cambridge, UK: Islamic Texts Society, 1992. x + 
205 pages. Notes. Append. Bibl. Index. $39.95 
cloth. $17.95 paper. Offers a discussion of the 
meanings of each of the 99 names, together with 
counsel for interpreting the significance of each 
attribute. (JD) 

The Hadj: An American’s Pilgrimage to Mecca, by 
Michael Wolfe. New York: Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 1993. xii + 331 pages. Bibl. Append. Gloss. 
$22.00. An American convert to Islam details his 
embrace of the faith, and his spiritual and temporal 
journey during his three-month sojourn to Mo- 
rocco, followed by his visit to Mecca and perfor- 
mance of the hajj. (BLS) 


LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, ARTS 


Desert Storm: A Brief History, by Lenard D. 
Moore. San Diego, CA: Los Hombres Press, 1993. 
59 pages. $7.95 paper. A collection of haiku poems 
that chronicle US involvement in the 1991 gulf war. 
Each poem offers an individual image, but the 
Works can be read in sequence to reveal the poet's 
understanding of both civilian and military view- 
points of the war. (MAT) 
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Doppelte Heimat? Zur literarischen Producktion 
arabischsprachiger immigranten in Argentinien, by 
Margot Scheffold. Berlin: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 
1993. Islamkundliche Untersuchungen, Bd. 167. vii 
+ 154 pages. Append. Bibl. n.p. paper. Provides a 
history of the literature produced by Arab immi- 
grants to Argentina and Arabic-speaking Argentin- 
eans. Offers a history of Arab immigration to 
Argentina and the development of an Argentinean- 
Arab identity; examines methodology and theme 
for both Arabic and Spanish-language literature 
produced by these writers. Includes a short anthol- 
ogy of Argentinean-Arab poetry in Arabic, with 
German translation on facing pages. (JD) 

Das erzühlerische Werk der türkischen Autorin 
Sevgi Soysal, 1936—1976, by Priska Furrer. Berlin: 
Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 1992. ii + 242 pages. Bibl. 
Index. n.p. paper. Provides an in-depth treatment 
of the life and literary works of the modern 
Turkish author Sevgi Soysal. À controversial fig- 
ure during her time, Soysal is best known for her 
interests in various women's issues and for her 
highly political narratives in the period after the 
1971 military intervention in Turkey. Offers sum- 
maries and analyses of such works as Tante Rosa, 
Yenigehir'de Bir Ogle Vakti, and the unfinished 
Hog Geldin Ölüm; highlights biographical ele- 
ments in her works; and examines the sociopolit- 
ical and literary environment in Turkey during 
Soysal's brief lifetime. (PT) l 

The Golden Disk of Heaven: Metalwork of Timurid 
Iran, by Linda Komaroff. Costa Mesa, CA: 
Mazda Publishers, 1992. xi + 301 pages. Ap- 
pends. Bibl. Index. $65.00. Provides a study of the 
forms, techniques, decorative vocabulary, and 
epigraphs of a body of metalwork produced in 
Iran during the Timurid dynasty, within the con- 
fines of Timurid court-sponsored art; relates this 
study to the overall development of Iranian met- 
alwork from the mid-12th century through the 
early 16th century. Illustrations and conclusions 
are based on analysis of 100 objects, belonging to 
the major collections of such art found in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum and the British Mu- 
seum in London, the State Hermitage Museum in 
St. Petersburg, and the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York, as well as other public and 
private collections. (MAT) 

The Grand Vizier of the Night, by Catherine Her- 
mary-Vieille, tr. by Charles Penwarden. London 
and New York: Quartet Books, 1988. 184 pages. 
£6.95 paper. A tale of love, friendship, and life, set 
in Baghdad at the time of the Abbasid caliphate. 
The story is written in the traditional style of the 
Arabian Nights. (ACE) 

Military Mindlessness: An Informal Compendium, 
ed. by Raymond Horricks. New Brunswick, NJ 
and London: Transaction Publishers, 1993. xiv + 
271 pages. $26.95. An anthology of poems, short 
stories, and personal accounts describing irony and 
absurdity in war, as experienced by British armed 
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forces from the late 19th century to the present. 
(EAE) 

Zum Vokalismus nichterster Silben in altosman- 
ischen Originaltexten, by Gerhard Doerfer. Stutt- 
gart, Germany: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1985. 128 
pages. Maps. Bibl. n.p. paper. Discusses the 
vowels in the second and subsequent syllables in 
old Ottoman Turkish. Examines 25 original works 
and their copies—both written down between 
1291 and ca. 1777—in order to explain the devel- 
opment and traditional spelling of these vowels. 
(PT) 


WOMEN 


Die Frau in Saudi-Arabien zwischen Tradition und 
Moderne, by Holger Vagt. Berlin: Klaus Schwarz 
Verlag, 1992. Islamkundliche Untersuchungen, Bd. 
163. ii + 174 pages. Bibl. n.p. paper. A study of the 
role of women in Saudi Arabia; chapters address the 
political system and traditional values system, gen- 
der separation and veiling, women in the educational 
system, women in the work force, and women in the 
family. The conclusion comments on the changes 
resulting from socioeconomic transformations. (JD) 





Note: The Bibliography is intended to pre- 
sent a selective listing of periodical material 
dealing with the Middle East since the begin- 
ning of Islam. The material included covers 
Muslim Spain and the Ottoman Balkans, the 
Arab states, Afghanistan, Iran, Israel, Paki- 
stan, Turkey, and the republics of Central 
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A./a., Asia, Asian, Asiatic, Asie, 
asiatique, etc. 

Acad., Académy 

Admin., Administration, 
Administrative 

Aff., Affairs 

Afr./afr., Africa, African, 
Afrique, africain, etc. 

Amer., America, American, etc. 
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The Bibliography of Periodical Literature has been prepared by the book review editor, with 
the assistance of Sarah J. Bright, Elizabeth A. Erickson, Amy B. Schmidt, Barbara L. 


Seniawski, Susan M. Wack, and Nancy Wood. 


DOCUMENTS 


89841 ‘‘Les accords préliminaires de paix.” Rev. 
d'études Palestiniennes, no. 49 (1993) 3-24. 
89842 ‘‘Algérie: Amnesty International prie le 
gouvernement algérien de mettre un terme à la 
détention administrative." Rev. des Droits de 
l'Homme, no. 1 (1992) 47-8. 

89843 ‘‘Algérie: communiqué [l'Observatoire Na- 
tional des Droits de l'Homme, 16 mai 1992].’’ Rev. 
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89844 ‘‘Algérie: convention relative aux droits de 
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Polit. Rep., no. 185 (1993) 6-10. 

89850 ‘‘Discours de M. Zine El Abidine Ben Ali, 
Président de la République tunisienne, au 29ème 
Sommet de l'OUA, le Caire, 29 juillet 1993."' 
Etudes Internat., no. 48 (1993) 155-60. 

89851 ‘‘Discours de M. Zine El Abidine Ben Ali, 
Président de la République tunisienne, devant le 
Parlement Européen, Strasbourg, 22 juin 1993.” 
Etudes Internat., no. 48 (1993) 145-54. 
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89853 ‘‘General Assembly resolution 47/155: As- 
sistance for the reconstruction and development of 
Lebanon, adopted on December 18, 1992." Beirut 
Rev., no. 5 (1993) 163-4. 

89854 ‘‘General Assembly resolution 47/205: Fi- 
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Communications 


T. JOURNAL welcomes comments from its 
readers. All communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor and bear the full name 
and address of the writer. A selection of 
those received will be published periodically 
in these columns. When a comment is re- 
ceived regarding an article or review pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL, and we feel it merits 
serious consideration, the author will be 
given the option to respond in kind. As a 
matter of policy, such exchanges are nor- 
mally limited to one round. In addition to 
letters of comment, communications on other 
information of interest will be printed as 
space is available. 


To the Editor: 

I was appalled, disturbed, and discouraged 
to read Joost Hiltermann's review of my new 
book, The Kurds of Iraq: Tragedy and 
Hope,! in your journal (MEJ 47:4:93). Hilter- 
mann dismisses my work as *'an unconvinc- 
ing attempt at scholarship," that '*does not 
provide ... a serious analysis," and that 
contains ‘‘observations ... which . . . bor- 
der on the absurd.” 

I realize that Harry Truman once said 
something to the effect that if you cannot 
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stand the heat, you had better get out of the 
kitchen, but at least I should expect a fair and 
objective review of my book in a journal of 
your reputation. Unfortunately, I received 
neither. Without reciprocating Hiltermann's 
mean-spirited and totally unjustified attempt 
to destroy my work, I will make a few general 
and specific rebuttals. 

While I was in free (Iraqi) Kurdistan this 
past summer, I had the opportunity to meet 
and interview Massoud Barzani in Salahad- 
din on August 13 and Jalal Talabani in Irbil on 
August 16. I am pleased to say that each of 
the two main Iraqi Kurdish leaders told me 
that my book was ‘‘a very good analysis of 
the overall situation." In addition, Barham 
Salih, the Patriotic Union of Kurdistan 
(PUK) and Iraqi Kurdish regional govern- 
ment’s representative in the United States, 
also praised my book as ‘‘an excellent anal- 
ysis of the Iraqi Kurdish problem” when we 
met in Washington, DC on June 13, 1993. 
Kosrat Rasul, the prime minister of the Iraqi 
Kurdish regional government, expressed sim- 
ilar sentiments when I met him in his office in 
Irbil on August 13. Hiltermann’s review not- 
withstanding, the critical opinions of these 
*hands-on'' Kurdish practitioners are obvi- 


. ously more trustworthy as an indicator 


exactly who has a convincing scholarly an 
ysis and who is being absurd. 
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Further, several prominent scholars of 
Kurdish studies have critically praised my 
book. Nader Entessar wrote that "it is a 
judicious, stocktaking study of the recent 
developments affecting the Kurds of Iraq.” 
Edmund Ghareeb wrote that ''Professor 
Gunter adroitly guides the reader through the 
labyrinth of Kurdish politics in Iraq.” Robert 
Olson wrote that ‘‘Gunter’s study is a must 
read for anyone interested in Kurdish nation- 
alism and the Kurdish question." Mehrdad 
Izady wrote that *'fortunately for us, Michael 
Gunter's timely work, with its solid research 
and data, helps to sort out fact from so much 
published fiction.” The positive comments of 
the first three are contained on the back 
jacket of the hardcover edition of my book, 
while Izady's were made in his review of my 
book in Kurdish Studies: An International 
Journal. 

So what then has evoked Hiltermann’s 
hostility? In his own words, he declares that 
*Gunter's two main problems are his appar- 
ent personal unfamiliarity with the situation 
on the ground in northern Iraq, and his deci- 
sion to depend almost exclusively on journal- 
istic accounts, often as selected and trans- 
lated by the US Government’s Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service (FBIS).'' As 
for the criticism of unfamiliarity, Barzani and 
Talabani obviously feel that it is an invalid 
issue. Is it not reasonable to argue that their 
opinion is more valid than Hiltermann’s? 

With regard to FBIS, let me first point out 
that this is certainly a valid source. Second, I 
have used a variety of other sources including 
interviews; documents from the US govern- 
ment, Kurdish sources, and the Iraqi author- 
ities; and secondary sources such as schol- 
arly papers, articles, and books. My copious 
notes and extensive bibliography give my 
reader a precise guide to the broad extent of 
my sources, another positive aspect of my 
work that Hiltermann blithely chose to ignore 
in his critique. 

I need make no apologies for using FBIS. 

Vith its translations from a wide variety of 
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official sources, as well as on-the-ground, 


journalistic accounts from the Iraqi Kurdish, 
Iraqi, Turkish, and Partia Karkaren Kurdis- 
tan (PKK) perspectives, FBIS makes avail- 
able data otherwise not accessible. Used in- 
telligently, and cross checked with the 
variety of other sources I employed, these 
translations proved invaluable, Hiltermann’s 
criticism notwithstanding. 

Hiltermann also tries to argue that ‘“Turk- 
ish hysteria concerning the possibility that 
Kurdish self-government in Iraq might stoke 
irredentism among Turkey's own Kurds is 
faithfully reproduced in Gunter's text." Here 
it would seem that by trying to associate me 
with the government of Turkey Hiltermann 
thinks he has somehow proven that my work 
is illegitimate. What I was doing in this sec- 
tion of my book was analyzing the important 
role of Turkey in the present and future 
situations—a role, incidentally, that both Ta- 
labani and Rasul emphasized when I inter- 
viewed them. At that time, Rasul specifically 
told me, in reference to the chances of Turk- 
ish-Iraqi Kurdish cooperation, ‘‘it takes two 
to clap.” I make no apologies for undertaking 
to explain Turkey's important position. It is a 
valuable part of my overall analysis. 

Hiltermann further criticizes me for mak- 
ing the "claim . . . with plenty of innuendo 
but not hard facts, that the ... PKK... 
began receiving financial and weapons sup- 
port from the Iraqi regime in 1992.” First, I 
only wrote that these were reports, not 
proven facts. Second, I also cited Iraqi Kur- 
dish leaders as making the same claims. 
Frankly, I suspect the allegations are true, 
but, be that as it may, given the way I 
reported them, Hiltermann's point here ap- 
pears nonsensical. 

Similarly, Hiltermann writes that '*Gunter 
cites a Turkish journalist (via FBIS) who in 
turn quotes a ‘spokesman’ for the Iraqi Kur- 
distan Front ... whom the front has dis- 
avowed, as saying that the front had decided 
to exclude the National Turkoman Party of 
Iraq and the PKK from the election in Iraqi 
Kurdistan in May 1992." Hiltermann then 
writes that in reality the Turkomans them- 
selves had decided not to participate in the 
elections. Actually, I wrote on p. 90 of my 


book that the Turkomans ''decided not to 
participate in the elections" and then ex- 
plained why. So what has Hiltermann shown 
here except that he agrees with me? 

As for the matter of PKK participation in 
the elections, given that party's growing po- 
sition in Iraqi Kurdistan—a situation that 
actually led to a small war between it and the 
Iraqi Kurds in October 1992—the possibility 
of PKK election participation was certainly a 
legitimate one to broach and in no way is as 
ridiculous as Hiltermann attempts to make it 
seem. Of all people, I am aware that the 
PKK—“‘being a Kurdish party in Turkey, not 
Iraq,” as Hiltermann magisterially puts it—is 
a party basically of Turkish Kurds. I wrote a 
book about the Kurds of Turkey that was 
favorably reviewed in this very journal (MEJ 
45:4:91, pp. 684—5). 

Hiltermann also tries to take me to task for 
claiming that ‘‘the Kurds have been develop- 
ing a de facto state in northern Iraq.” Al- 
though I agree that the Kurdish leaders 
"have joined an opposition coalition, the 
Iraqi National Congress, that advocates the 
replacement of the current Iraqi regime with 
an elected government," as Hiltermann puts 
it, and say so on several occasions in my 
chapter on this matter, I stand by my conclu- 
sion that, nevertheless, a de facto Kurdish 
state is developing in northern Iraq. Frankly, 
J think this is obvious and to argue otherwise 
might evoke that word ‘‘absurd’’ which Hil- 
termann has tried to hang on aspects of my 
Work. 

So what is Hiltermann's purpose? If he 
actually believes that my book is an ''uncon- 
vincing attempt at scholarship” and that my 
observations are as ‘‘absurd’’ as he writes, 
his review impeaches itself. Readers need 
only peruse the various positive opinions of 
my book presented above or, better yet, read 
it themselves to see my point. 

I suspect, however, that Hiltermann's real 
purpose is to create some modicum of cheap, 
instant notoriety for himself, by launching 
into a vehement attack against some work 
done in an area in which he can then claim to 
be the "real" expert. That this may be his 
actual] purpose is further illustrated by his 
gratuitous attack on the excellent map of 
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"Central Kurdistan" drawn by Professor 
Izady of Harvard University and the Kurdish 
Library. I included it in my book as an aide to 
the reader in locating place names. I think it 
serves this function well, and am very grate- 
ful to the Kurdish Library for permitting me 
to use it. I made this very clear in my 
acknowledgments. But Hiltermann inaccu- 
rately opines that the map “‘manages to mis- 
place about half the villages shown," while 
sarcastically praising me for making no refer- 
ence to it in my text. 

Hiltermann's review then illustrates a 
much more serious issue than what the rela- 
tive scholarly merits of my book are or are 
not: what can the scholarly community do 
about irresponsible reviews that inaccurately 
and unfairly victimize a legitimate scholar, 
without impeding scholarly exchanges and 
imposing reprehensible censorship? After all, 
other scholars are much more likely to read 
the prominently displayed, initial review than 
the later rebuttal. 

—MICHAEL M. GUNTER 
Tennessee Technological University — 
Cookeville, TN 

To the Editor: 

Joost Hiltermann’s review of Michael 
Gunter’s book, The Kurds of Iraq: Tragedy 
and Hope (MEJ 47:4:93), contains these un- 
warranted charges against the Kurdish Li- 
brary, which I trust you will convey to your 
readers: 


. mention should be made of the 
map on p. xi to which—strangely, 
though perhaps fortuitously—no refer- 
ence is made in the text. The map, 
produced by the Kurdish Library in New 
York, purports to highlight the sites of 
Iraqi chemical attacks, but refers only to 
those that took place in August 1988 
(excluding all those attacks that occurred 
in the preceding year and a half), and 
manages to misplace about half the vil- 
lages shown. 


Let me set the record straight. The m 
was not drawn for Michael Gunter’s book. 
was produced in 1989 solely for the purpos 
of graphically illustrating a piece I wrot 
dealing with the regional concentration o 
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only those poison gas attacks that occurred in 
August 1988. 

Both my writing and the accompanying 
map were presented at a briefing before the 
Congressional Human Rights Caucus (“‘In- 
sidious Intent: The Destruction and Depo- 
pulation of Iragi Kurdistan," The Kurdish 
Program, October 20, 1989). Both were sub- 
sequently published in the book Genocide 
Watch.! 

Dr. Gunter simply requested and received 
permission from the Kurdish Library to re- 
produce the map. I am sure you are aware 
that neither the Kurdish Library nor any 
other library predetermines, or can be held 
responsible for, the context in which a 
scholar chooses to use materials borrowed 
from a library. That is the scholar’s preroga- 
tive and responsibility. 

—VERA BEAUDIN SAEEDPOUR 
Director, Kurdish Library 
Brooklyn, NY 

To the Editor: 

A review of Michael Gunter’s book, The 
Kurds of Iraq: Tragedy and Hope, by Joost 
Hiltermann appears in the autumn 1993 issue 
of your journal. In his review Hiltermann 
questions the accuracy of a map in Gunter’s 
book (p. xi), which was produced by me 
under the alias ‘‘Samande Siaband."' I would 
like your journal to print the following re- 
sponse to his charges. 

The map, which depicts most of Iraqi Kur- 
distan, was originally produced to accom- 
pany a briefing piece by Dr. Vera Saeedpour 
of the Kurdish Library, presented before the 
Congressional Human Rights Caucus, on Oc- 
tober 20, 1989. Saeedpour's work and the 
map were subsequently published in Geno- 
cide Watch. The piece spoke of the August 
1988 use of chemical agents on the Kurds by 
the Iragi armed forces, and the map depicted 
26 of the affected sites in the Zakho-Dohuk- 
Amadiya triangle. The original map was de- 
posited in the Kurdish Library's map collec- 

on, whence Professor Gunter received 
rmission for its further use. 


1. Genocide Watch, ed. by Helen Fein 
ale University Press, 1992). 
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The list of the gassed villages and hamlets 
was obtained from a lengthy staff report to 
the United States Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, entitled ‘‘Chemical Weapons 
Use in Kurdistan: Iraq's Final Offensive" 
(September 21, 1988). Two maps, one general 
at 1:5,000,000 scale and a more detailed one 
at 1:500,000, also accompanied the report, pin- 
pointing the affected sites. In comparing the 
locations on those maps with the verbal de- 
scription of the villagers interviewed for the 
report, some spatial discrepancies emerged, 
requiring a re-examination. 

Detailed maps of the area were therefore 
consulted to ascertain the true village coordi- 
nates and locations. These included maps 
produced under the British administration of 
the Mandate of Iraq, such as Iraq, a sheet 
map series at 1:500,000 scale, sheet no. 1: 
“Mosul” and Jrag, a sheet map series at 
1:250,000 scale, sheets nos. 1, 2, and 3: 
“Mosul” and sheets nos. 1 and 2: ‘‘Arbil’’ 
(Baghdad, 1928-1940). Later maps, produced 
by the Iraqi government prior to the upheav- 
als of the 1970s and 1980s, such as Ahmad 
Sousa, Atlas of Iraq (Baghdad 1953), sheets 
no. 8: ‘‘Mosul Liwa’’ and no. 20: ‘‘Arbil 
Liwa'' (both of which at 1:1,000,000 scale), 
supplemented the earlier British productions. 
The US Air Force ‘Tactical Pilotage Charts” 
of that region (series TPC:G-4, sheets G-4b 
and G-4c, 3rd ed. at 1:500,000 scale, Defense 
Mapping Agency, Aerospace Center, St. 
Louis) provided the topographical property 
of the Zakho-Dohuk-Amadiya triangle to 
compare with the verbal description of the 
victims for the smaller hamlets which did not 
appear on any other of my cartographical 
sources. Ethnographic sheet maps with de- 
tailed village inventories and coordinates 
such as Weltkarte, Sonderausgabe: Volkstum 
(Vienna, 1943-44; sheet maps at 1:1,000,000, 
nos. NJ38, NI38) provided supplementary 
information on ethnic composition of the 
villages to match the verbal account of the 
Assyrian refugees. 

A peculiar problem also emerged, namely 
the existence in the area of many villages 
with the same name, such as Kani Masi (or 
Masi for short), requiring great care in iden- 
tifying the right village from among many. 


Even the old work of F.R. Maunsell in the 
Geographical Journal! that contains a map of 
the area at 1:1,000,000 scale came to be 
useful in identifying a few of these, but by no 
means all. 

All sites mentioned by the Senate report 
for which satisfactory location and coordi- 
nates could be ascertained in this compara- 
tive way were thus plotted on my map. 
Others that could not were, by necessity, left 
out. 

Despite these standard cartographical pre- 
cautions and care, Hiltermann casually as- 
serts that the map: ‘“‘manages to misplace 
about half the villages shown.” I expect him, 
therefore, to provide alternate coordinates 
(and sources for every and all such informa- 
tion) for half or nearly half of the 26 sites on 
the map to substantiate his claim. Failing 
that, I expect him to retract his hasty charges. 

—MEHRDAD IZADY 
Department of Near Eastern Languages 
and Civilizations 
Harvard University 
To the Editor: 

The combined impact of the pervasively 
repressive Iraqi police state and the mayhem 
caused by the Iran-Iraq war served to hamper 
unmonitored and risk-free access by re- 
searchers and journalists to the Kurdish re- 
gions of northern Iraq in the 1980s. Free of 
international rebuke, the regime was able to 
deploy chemical weapons against the Kurds 
and systematically murder tens of thousands 
of non-combatants in the span of barely six 
months in 1988. Thus, in their most tragic 
moment, the Kurds lost both their lives and 
their history. Researchers covering the area 
had to depend on secondary sources, which 
were often unreliable, while the only primary 
sources tended to be political, and were 
therefore only of limited use. For this reason, 
there is not a single good study of the post- 
1975 history of the Iraqi Kurds written in a 
Western language in existence today. 

Following the withdrawal by Iraqi troops in 
October 1991 to a military front line that, with 
the exception of oil-rich Kirkuk, is roughly 
EREMO 
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tantamount to the demographic frontier be- 
tween the Arab and Kurdish parts of Iraq, 
independent journalists, researchers, and hu- 
man rights monitors were able to return to the 
region and reconstruct what had happened to 
the Kurds. As a consultant for the human 
rights organization Middle East Watch, I was 
one of many who were given this opportu- 
nity. The report Genocide in Iraq: The Anfal 
Campaign Against the Kurds, written by 
George Black,! was the principal result of the 
fieldwork conducted by my colleague Jemera 
Rone of Human Rights Watch and myself 
over a period of seven months in 1992 and 
1993. 

In light of the work that has been done in 
Iraqi Kurdistan since 1991, much of which 
has not yet been published,? it was particu- 
larly distressing to read the rushed, shoddy, 
and uninformed discussion by Michael 
Gunter, which essentially deals with the 1991 
uprising and the period following it. It is 
irresponsible, at this time, to rely principally 
on secondary sources for a work that pur- 
ports to be scholarly in substance, especially 
if, in the chapters on the period in question, 
these sources are almost exclusively newspa- 
pers. 

Gunter calls my review ‘‘mean-spirited”’ 
and accuses me of wishing to *'create some 
modicum of cheap, instant notoriety' for 
myself. I regret that Gunter felt the need to 
resort to insinuation of this sort. He can rest 
assured—I hold no personal grudge against 
him, and indeed I do not know him. Nor am 
I working according to some hidden agenda. I 
was asked to review his book, and if this 
review turned out to be negative, he has only 
himself to blame. 

In his response to my review, Gunter has 
done himself a disservice by suggesting that 
politicians (he prefers to call them ‘‘hands-on 
practitioners") can be judges of scholarly 
analysis. I may hold Messrs. Barzani, Tala- 
bani, etc., in high esteem, but certainly not 
for their ‘‘critical opinions'' on works of a 
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1. New York: Middle East Watch, 1993. 
2. I am thinking of two superb researc 

projects in progress—by Scott Portman and Sus 

Meiselas—among others. 
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academic nature. Would Gunter not agree 
that Kurdish leaders might have an interest in 
endorsing books like his, regardless of their 
scholarly merits? Indeed, two senior Kurdish 
officials (including one mentioned by Gunter) 
expressed their appreciation for his book to 
me in private conversations in northern Iraq 
in August 1993. When I challenged them, 
they both responded by saying, essentially, 
that while they might agree with my criticism, 
publication of the book was ‘‘good for the 
Kurds.” Perhaps this shows the exasperation 
of the Kurds at having been victimized by the 
Iraqi regime and then all but ignored by the 
international community—to them, inaccu- 
rate coverage may be preferable to no cover- 
age at all. But I would certainly hope that any 
scholar would agree with me that if we begin 
to permit political leaders to set academic 
standards, we might as well close down the 
academy. 

As for the scholars Gunter cites as having 
critically praised his book—their academic 
credentials may be beyond question, but nei- 
ther they nor anyone else in the West has 
conducted primary research on Iraqi Kurds 
in the decade before the 1991 Kurdish upris- 
ing. So by what standard are they measuring 
Gunter’s work? And, frankly, aside from 
that, no positive review should cancel out the 
legitimacy of a negative one. Scholars dis- 
agree. So much the better for academic dis- 
course and the development of knowledge 
and understanding. 

I feel there is little to be gained from a 
point-by-point rebuttal of Gunter’s defense. I 
stand by what I wrote in my review, and 
Gunter has presented no additional evidence 
to support his case: It is a bit sad, though, to 
see him push the issue of the rumored alli- 
ance between the PKK and Baghdad, to 
which he devoted a full two-page section in 
the book, all the while admitting that he has 
not a shred of evidence for his allegation. 
Similarly, Gunter is unwise in insisting that 
the PKK might at some point have been 

onsidered for participation in the Iraqi Kur- 
ish elections. It simply did not happen, and 
as indeed inconceivable. 

These two examples help to expose one of 


L Bhe main problems with Gunter’s book—his 
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sources. Gunter asserts that he uses a ''vari- 
ety" of sources in addition to journalistic 
accounts. I did a quick check of his footnotes 
and found that, although this is true for the 
first four chapters (on the pre-1975 period)— 
which are based mostly on other secondary 
sources, such as scholarly books and arti- 
cles—four out of five chapters on the period 
after the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait are based 
almost exclusively on newspaper sources. 
The fifth chapter (chapter 9) depends largely 
on UN sources for a discussion of UN oper- 
ations. An earlier chapter, chapter 5, is the 
only one that relies somewhat on primary 
sources, but it is only three-and-a-half pages 
long, and it remains unclear how many inter- 
views form the basis for it or who the inter- 
viewees were (political actors? scholars? 
journalists?). In addition to this, I found a few 
references to UN, US, and Turkish-govern- 
ment documents interspersed through the 
book. 2 

In short, the vast majority of Gunter's 
sources are newspapers. I wrote in my re- 
view of the dangers of basing scholarly anal- 
ysis on journalists' accounts, and I gave 
several examples of where Gunter's book 
bore out the validity of my concerns. Inciden- 
tally, I agree with Gunter that FBIS can be a 
valid source if ''used intelligently." I am 
afraid that this is precisely the problem in 
Gunter's case—again, as I showed in my 
review. 

Finally, the map of central Kurdistan. Al- 
though I never made the claim that this map 
was drawn. for Gunter's book, I agree with 
Vera Beaudin Saeedpour that the Kurdish 
Library, which has been making a valuable 
contribution for years, cannot be held re- 
sponsible for how a scholar uses her institu- 
tion's materials. In this case, that responsi- 
bility falls squarely with Gunter. But, 
additionally, both she and Gunter had a re- 
sponsibility to check the map's accuracy. 

Its author is Mehrdad Izady. Although I 
appreciate Izady's considered response to 
my review, he has hardly exonerated himself. 
I was wrong when I wrote in my review that 
the map ‘‘manages to misplace about half the 
villages shown.” This was based on an ad- 
mittedly cursory look. I have now given the 


matter careful attention, and I am afraid to 
say that virtually all the villages in the high- 
lighted area are in the wrong place, several of 
them dramatically so. In addition, the main 
Zakho-Dohuk highway has been positioned 
incorrectly, and the important Khabur River 
has been deprived of its sources in Turkish 
Kurdistan. At least one of the villages shown 
simply does not exist, and several others had 
their names mangled so badly as to become 
almost unrecognizable. 

Izady consulted many maps to produce his 
own, but apparently none were of recent 
manufacture. I confess that I have the advan- 
tage of working from both my personal trav- 
els in the region (I visited several of the 
villages shown, while the location of others 
was pointed out to me), and truly excellent, 
highly detailed maps produced by engineers 
of the Kurdistan Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment Society (KURDS), a Kurdish non- 
governmental organization that was set up in 
the wake of the Iragi withdrawal from the 
region and has devoted itself to the rebuilding 
of destroyed villages. Izady is welcome to 
photocopy the maps in my possession, which 
show all the hamlets he was unable to locate. 
Perhaps no such detailed maps were available 
to him at the time, but this is no excuse for 
getting it completely wrong. (I actually saw a 
fairly detailed US government map from the 
1980s pinned up on one of the walls at the 
Military Coordination Center in Zakho, but 
have no copy of it.) 

One of Izady's main sources is a 1988 staff 
report to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the United States Senate. I actually used 
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this report as a guideline for my own field- 
work in northern Iraq in April 1993 (as little 
else was available), and found that, although 
it was correct in its overall conclusion that 
Iraqi forces had used chemical weapons in 
the Badinan region in August 1988, it was 
inaccurate in its detail. Be that as it may, the 
committee report provides a solution to Iza- 
dy’s enigmatic assertion that the name ''Kani 
Masi” could somehow be truncated to be- 
come ‘‘Masi’’ and still be the same thing. 
Contrary to his suggestion, there is only one 
village called Kani Masi in all of Badinan and, 
as any native speaker of Kurdish would be 
quick to acknowledge, no Kurd would refer 
to a village called ‘‘Spring of Fish” merely as 
“Fish.” Whence, then, ‘‘Masi?’’ It turns out 
that the committee report’s map, on p. 17, 
shows a village called “‘Masi.’’ On closer 
inspection, though, it turns out that the 
"Kani" is indeed there, but a thick line 
marking the Iraqi-Turkish border has been 
drawn through it, rendering the word almost 
illegible. The lesson here again concerns 
methodology: use your sources with care. 
In view of the above, publication of 
Gunter's book in its current form should raise 
questions about the editorial policy, review 
process, and mechanisms of quality control 
of publishers who intend their books to be 
read by scholarly audiences. 
—JOOST R. HILTERMANN* 


*The views expressed here are the writer’s 
own; they do not reflect the policy of Middle East 
Watch. 
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